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PROCEEDINGS 

At  the  Annual  Spring  Meeting, 
At  Bristol. 

Tuesday,  May  30th,  191 1. 


The  annual  spring  meeting  took  place  at  Bristol.  In  the 
morning  a  large  gathering  of  the  members  and  their  friends 
first  paid  a  visit  to  St.  John's  Hermitage,  and  afterwards 
went  to  various  other  places  in  the  city  of  antiquarian 
interest.  The  gathering  was  favoured  by  beautiful  weather, 
which  made  the  afternoon  drive  to  Druid  Stoke,  Penpole 
Point,  King's  Weston,  followed  by  a  stroll  through  the 
woods  to  Blaize  Castle,  and  thence  to  Henbury  Manor  House, 
a  delightful  experience.  Valuable  archaeological  and  his- 
torical notes  on  the  churches,  mansions,  etc.,  visited,  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  E.  Pritchard,  and  circulated 
amongst  the  party.  After  a  short  drive  from  Temple  Meads 
Station,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the 
members  were  enabled  to  see  St.  John's  Hermitage,  which 
is  situated  at  the  top  of  the  small  burial-ground  in  Redcliffe 
Pit. 

Mr.  Pritchard  said  a  visit  to  that  ancient  spot  was  new  to  most  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Archaeological  Society,  for  he  thought 
that  not  since  1878  had  the  old  hermitage  been  included  in  any  of  the 
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Society's  itineraries.  They  had  entered  that  ground  by  Jones's  Lane- 
which  assuredly  was  a  corruption  of  John's  or  St.  John's  Lane,  for  here- 
abouts a  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  formerly  stood. 
With  regard  to  that  delightfully-sequestered  burial-ground,  under  the 
shadow  of  St.  Mary's  wondrous  spire,  that  land  was  conveyed  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Charles  II,  and  had  been 
well  cared  for  ever  since.  The  interesting  feature  of  that  spot  was,  of 
course,  the  existence  of  a  hermit's  cell  within  its  walls,  cut  out  of  the 
solid  red  sandstone  cliff  on  the  south  side,  the  same  ridge  that  ran  on 
and  under  the  Church  of  Redcliffe.  The  cell  was  founded  in  1347  by 
the  third  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley,  who  placed  therein  "  one  John 
Sparkes,  an  hermite,  to  pray  for  him  and  his  during  his  life."  It  was 
still  entered  by  what  was  considered  to  be  the  original  pointed  archway, 
and  two  roughly-hewn  seats  might  be  seen  within,  one  possibly  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  an  occasional  visitor.  What  struck  one 
most  was  that  after  nearly  six  centuries  the  cell  appeared  to  be  in  its 
original  state.  The  mural  tablet  fixed  inside  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  hermitage.  It  indicated  the  burial  of  "  Christopher  the  sonn  of 
Christopher  Birchhead  of  this  city,  Mariner,  16  day  of  the  2nd  month 
in  1669." 

The  party  then  went  on  to  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  W.  Mann),  and  the 
Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor  (Vicar  of  Banwell,  and  formerly  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas), 
who  gave  some  historical  particulars. 

Of  the  old  church  destroyed  in  1789,  which  was  second  only  to  St. 
Mary  Redcliffe  in  size  and  beauty,  only  the  tower,  which  has  recently 
been  well  restored,  remains.  The  present  classic  church,  opened  in 
1793,  is  a  good  example  of  its  style.  The  altar-piece  (17 16),  the  organ 
gallery  and  case  (1732),  and  the  oak  pews  (1752),  cut  down  and  made 
into  open  seats,  are  good  specimens  of  eighteenth-century  woodwork. 
The  chancel  screens  were  set  up  in  1879.  In  the  old  church  the  elder 
William  Canynges  and  his  son,  John  Canynges,  ancestors  of  George 
Canning  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  were  buried,  and  Sir  William 
Penn,  Cromwell's  admiral  and  father  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  baptised.  Bishop  Latimer  preached  at  St.  Thomas's  Church  (and 
also  at  St.  Nicholas)  in  Lent,  1533.  The  "  pipe  "  outside  the  church 
a.t  the  S.E.  corner  has  an  interesting  history,  having  run  since  1566. 

On  tables  in  the  chancel  there  was  ranged  a  collection  of  objects  of 
interest  such  as  it  is  likely  that  no  other  church  in  the  diocese,  and  few 
parish  churches  in  England,  could  show.  A  manuscript  Vulgate, 
dating  probably  from  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  folio  size 
on  parchment,  with  an  illuminated  margin  representing  the  six  days 
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of  creation  ;  it  has  at  the  beginning  a  portion  of  the  "  pie,"  or  rules,  - 
for  finding  what  service  should  be  read,  of  which  the  Preface  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  remarks  "  that  many  times  there  was  more  busi- 
ness to  find  out  what  should  be  read,  than  to  read  it  when  it  was  found 
out."    A  study  of  the  "  pie  "  will  show  that  this  witness  is  true.  The 
book  has  probably  belonged  to  the  church  from  the  beginning,  at  any 
rate  it  was  kept  safely  during  the  destructive  times  of  the  Reformation, 
and  was  rebound  at  a  cost  of  7s.  6d.  in  1 566.    When  the  old  church  was 
destroyed  in  1789  the  Bible  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  vicar, 
who  gave  a  receipt  for  it  to  the  wardens.  Four  enamelled  copper  candle- 
sticks, two  1 2\  inches  high,  and  two  others  6|-  inches  ;  the  two  taller 
form  a  pair,  but  the  two  shorter  ones  do  not.    They  are  supposed  to 
date  from  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  to  be  probably 
Limoges  work  ;  also  it  is  likely  that  they  are  among  the  oldest  set  of 
church  candlesticks  now  in  use  in  England,  if  not  the  oldest  of  all.. 
(See   Transactions,  vol.  iii.  40.)    These  candlesticks  were  originally 
pricketts  ;   it  will  be  noted  that  the  cups  are  made  of  latten,  not  of 
copper.    A  silver-gilt  communion  cup  and  cover  obtained  at  St.  Paul's. 
Fair,  1 57 1 ,  together  with  19s.  4d.  in  money  in  exchange  for  a  chalice 
and  paten  sold.    Two  silver  flagons,  weighing  36  and  37  oz.,  the  gift  in 
1630  and  1635  of  Thomas  Heathcott  and  Thomas  Woodward.  Silver- 
communion  cup  and  cover,  24  oz.,  1640.    Silver  salver,  one  foot  in. 
diameter,  1685.    Pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  8£  in.  high,  the  gift  of  John 
Gibbons,  171 7.    Silver  grace  cup,  j\  in.  high,  the  gift  of  Thomas. 
Sanders  to  the  vestry  1797.     All  the  church  plate  was  placed  on  the 
altar  at  every  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  a  custom  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  none  of  it  has  been  lost  or  alienated. 
A  deed  of  sale  of  a  shop  in  Redcliffe  Street,  dated  October  28th,  1 334,  and 
witnessed  by  John  Cannynges  :  this  is  the  first  mention  of  the  Canynge 
family  in  connection  with  Bristol.  Also  about  150  deeds  ranging  from 
1294  to  1634,  relating  chiefly  to  houses  which  belong  to  the  church, 
and  to  others  which  belonged  to  the  chantries  which  were  taken  for  the 
king's  use  in  1547.    A  silver  seal  with  figure  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle, 
engraved  by  Peter  Gee  in   1566  at  a  cost  of   19s.    The  signature  of 
Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  one  of  the  seven  bishops 
who  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  to  an  order  for  erasing  certain  uncharitable 
remarks  from  the  church  register.    Agreement  of  John  Harris,  of 
London,  to  build  the  organ,  1728  ;  according  to  tradition  Handel  used 
this  organ  while  composing  Judas  Maccabceus.    Sword  picked  up  in. 
St.  Thomas's  Lane  during  the  riots  of  183 1,  and  preserved  in  the  church, 
which  was  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  churches  in  which  a  sermon  was 
preached  on  Sunday  evening,  October  30th,  the  preacher  being  the 
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Rev.  C.  H.  Davis,  formerly  Vicar  of  Littleton  Drew.  Registers  dating 
from  1553.  Paraphrases  of  Erasmus  purchased  in  1566  at  a  cost  of 
15s.  Letters  Patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  dated  December  nth,  1570, 
granting  the  Cattle  Market,  with  the  Great  Seal  of  England  attached. 

At  the  Church  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jacob  the  visitors  were  received 
by  the  Rector  (the  Rev.  M.  E.  Thorold),  and  Mr.  C.  F.  W.  Dening  described 
the  building. 

The  tower  (with  the  exception  of  the  top  story,  which  is  debased 
Perpendicular) ,  is  Early  English,  and  was  undoubtedly  a  very  fine  example 
of  the  period.  The  remains  of  the  vaulting  to  what  was  probably  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  church  were  inspected.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  long  the  work  of  restoring  this  and  opening  up  the  beautiful 
archway  into  the  chancel  will  be  put  in  hand,  especially  as  there  is  so 
little  of  the  work  of  this  period  in  Bristol.  The  Jacobean  pulpit  called 
'for  attention,  and  the  font  cover,  dated  1623,  recently  restored,  is  a  very 
fine  example.  It  is  believed  that  the  plaster  ceiling  to  the  chancel  and 
Kemys'  aisle  conceals  open  timber  roofs,  similar  to  that  spanning  the 
--nave.  On  a  stone  inside  the  Communion  rails,  and  forming  part  of  the 
floor  at  that  end  of  the  church,  is  inscribed  :  "  Here  Lyeth  the  body 
of  Thomas  Pytley,  symtims  keeper  of  the  Queen's  Forest,  who  dyed 
tne  last  day  of  October  1596."  A  dog  and  a  cross-bow,  indicative  of 
the  calling  of  the  deceased,  are  portrayed  upon  the  stone  in  outline. 
Adjoining  it  is  another  label,  charged  with  an  Old  English  inscription, 
commemorating  "  John  Lyltir  and  Margaret  his  wife."  This  appears 
to  belong  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Communion  plate 
•dates  from  the  period  of  Charles  II,  and  the  registers  from  1575. 

The  party  next  drove  to  Trinity  Hospital  Chapel  and  Almshouse. 
The  actual  date  of  the  foundation  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been 
before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  founder  was  John 
Barstaple.  He  provided  twelve  chambers  and  twelve  gardens  for  six 
poor  men  and  six  poor  women,  together  with  a  priest  to  officiate  in  the 
chapel.  His  wife  is  said  to  have  founded  the  almshouse  on  the  north 
•side  of  the  street.  She  died  about  141 2,  soon  after  her  husband,  who 
died  in  October,  141 1.  They  were  buried  on  the  right  and  left  side 
of  the  high  altar  in  the  chapel,  which  contained  two  brasses  to  their 
memory. 

The  chapel  formerly  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
and  was  removed  in  1881  owing  to  its  dilapidated  condition,  and  because 
the  site  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  street. 

In  that  year  the  bodies  of  the  founders  were  re-interred,  by  order 
of  the  Charity  Trustees,  in  a  brick  grave  under  the  pavement  in  front 
of  the  chancel  step.    Two  Portland  stone  slabs  were  then  laid,  one 
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over  the  grave,  and  the  other  in  the  corresponding  position  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chapel. 

The  ancient  detached  brasses  were  inserted,  with  the  addition  Of 
new  canopies. 

The  inscriptions  translated  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Here  lies  John  Barstaple,  burgess  of  the  town  of  Bristol,  founder 
of  this  place,  who  died  15th  kalends  of  October,  the  Dominical  letter 
D.,  141 1,  on  whose  soul  may  God  be  merciful.  Amen." 

"  Here  lies  Isabella  wife  of  John  Barstaple,  who  died  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  14  .  .  .  the  dominical  letter  being  ...  on  whose 
soul  may  God  have  pity.  Amen." 

See  Transactions,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  91  ;  Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries, 
"  Monumental  Brasses,"  p.  28  ;  Wadley's  Wills,  p.  86. 

Mr.  Way  exhibited  (by  kind  permission  of  Lady  Smyth)  a  licence 
in  mortmain  to  John  Barstaple  and  others  from  Henry  IV,  dated 
1411. 

In  a  paper  regarding  the  chapel,  Mr.  W.  A.  Sampson  said  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  and  Saint  George,  and 
was  the  third  built.  The  actual  date  was  lost,  but  both  hospital  and 
chapel  were  certainly  founded  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  original  foundation  provided  twelve  chambers  and  twelve  gardens 
for  six  poor  men  and  six  poor  women,  together  with  a  priest  to  officiate 
in  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  Lawford's  Gate.  The  almshouse  on 
the  north  side  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  wife  of  the  founder. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Walter  Derby,  who  built  the  tower  of  St.  Wer- 
burgh's  Church.  The  chapel  originally  stood  a  little  farther  north- 
east, towards  West  Street,  from  its  present  position,  and  was  moved 
when  it  was  rebuilt  in  1794,  about  twenty-five  years  after  the  Lawford's- 
Gate  was  demolished.  The  removal  of  the  chapel  was  decided  upon 
in  the  year  1793.  On  November  1st  the  sword  bearer  waited  on  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  with  the  compliments  of  the  mayor  and  the  surveyors- 
of  the  city  lands  to  know  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  lordship 
for  them  to  call  on  him  about  taking  down  Trinity  Chapel  and  erecting 
a  new  one  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  chapel.  His  lordship  had 
not  the  least  objection,  provided  it  met  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  New,  the  Vicar  of  SS.  Philip  and  Jacob,  and  the  more  par- 
ticularly as  it  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  city. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  New  was  not  at  home  on  the  1st  November,  and  he 
was  not  sought  again  until  the  25th  February,  1794,  when  it  is  recorded 
that  he  too  had  not  the  least  objection  to  Trinity  Chapel  being  taken 
down.    It  seemed  a  pity  that  neither  the  bishop  nor  the  vicar  reserved 
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his  judgment  until  he  had  seen  and  approved  the  design.  Was  there 
no  sketch  of  the  building  it  replaced  ?  He  presumed  it  was  the  original 
chapel,  so  well  cared  for  in  early  times,  a  building  which,  from  the 
accounts  in  the  possession  of  the  trustees  of  the  Bristol  Municipal 
-Charities,  was  no  mean  one.  The  present  chapel  was  erected  in  1881-2 
on  the  same  site  as  the  second  building  at  a  cost  of  £1,416. 

At  St.  Mark's  Chapel  the  Lord  Mayor  extended  a  hearty  welcome 
to  the  archaeologists.  The  Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor  described  the 
building,  and  Miss  Ida  Roper  gave  some  details  concerning  the 
tombs. 

St.  Mark's,  or  the  Lord  Mayor's  Chapel,  stands  opposite  to  the 
Cathedral  in  College  Green,  embedded  amongst  houses.  It  was  the 
church  of  a  college  of  Bons  Hommes,  and  was  founded  before  1229 
by  Maurice  de  Gaunt  ;  a  fragment  of  a  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  at  the 
corner  of  Frogmore  Street  and  Pipe  Lane  behind  Colston  Hall,  still 
marks  the  extent  of  its  property.  The  main  walls  of  the  original  church 
are  still  standing  with  their  grotesque  corbels,  and  the  tower  was  com- 
pleted in  1487.  The  fine  oak  roof  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  altar-piece 
is  said  to  have  been  set  up  by  Miles  Salley,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  died 
in  1 5 16,  and  who  is  buried  on  the  left  side  of  the  chancel.  The  Jesus 
-or  Poyntz  Chapel  is  a  fine  example  of  late  Perpendicular  work, 
with  its  fan-traceried  roof,  and  floor  laid  with  early  Spanish  tiles.  Sir 
Robert  Poyntz,  who  built  it,  was  buried  therein  in  1520.  After  the 
Dissolution  the  church  became  the  property  of  the  Corporation,  and 
was  used  as  a  burying-place  for  civic  dignitaries,  many  of  whose  monu- 
ments still  remain.  The  illustration  shows  the  south  aisle  chapel,  or 
Gaunt's  Chapel,  and  contains  amongst  other  effigies  that  of  Henry  de 
Gaunt,  first  master  of  the  hospital,  who  died  in  1268.  A  window 
representing  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  came,  with  other  glass  in  the 
Jesus  Chapel  and  south  aisle,  from  Fonthill. 

After  the  Reformation  the  church  was  used  for  some  time  by  French 
Protestant  refugees,  but  in  1721  it  became  the  official  place  of  worship 
of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  Divine  Service  is  regularly  celebrated 
by  a  chaplain  appointed  by  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  Assize  sermons  are 
also  preached  here. 

The  interesting  effigies  are  the  two  fine  Purbeck  figures  in  chain 
mail ;  two  members  of  the  Berkeley  family  ;  Bishop  Salley,  the  restorer 
of  the  church  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  an  early  Bristol  mer- 
chant ;  several  of  later  date  and  some  important  citizens.  The  illus- 
tration represents  George  Upton,  died  1608,  in  court  armour,  and  the 
heraldry  proves  his  connection  with  the  present  family  at  Ingmire 
Hall,  Westmoreland,  and  locally  with  Ashton  Court. 


C.  H.  Horton  Photo,  Bristol. 
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This  church  stands  nearly  north  and  south  instead  of  east  and 
-west. 1 

It  would  seem  that  parochial  service  was  continued  in  St.  Mark's 
•Church  for  half  a  century  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Hospital,  for  Mr. 
Latimer2  states  that  John  Ellis  served  there  as  chaplain  until  his 
death  in  1558,  and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Pynchyn,  another 
brother  of  the  House  of  St.  Mark,  who  survived  till  1 588,  and  who 
enjoyed  the  additional  salary  of  £2  annually  which  had  been  allotted 
-to  the  Curate  of  St.  Mark's  at  the  Dissolution. 

At  the  luncheon,  held  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  the  President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  T.  Herbert  Warren  (President  of 
Magdalen  College,  and  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford). 
Dr.  Warren  mentioned  that  "  no  toasts  "  was  the  general  rule  at  those 
gatherings,  but  this  was  an  exceptional  year,  and  he  called  upon  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  propose  "  The  King." 

The  toast  having  been  cordially  honoured,  the  Lord  Mayor  proposed 
"  The  Health  of  the  President,"  remarking  that  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Warren  from  this  city  had  been  Bristol's  loss  and  Oxford's  gain.  He 
congratulated  the  Society  upon  having  such  a  brilliant  man  as  President. 
His  lordship  mentioned  that  it  had  been  decided  to  light  St.  Mark's 
Chapel  by  electricity. 

After  lunch,  the  party  drove  by  a  picturesque  route  through  Clifton 
and  round  Clifton  Down  to  Druid  Stoke,  where  the  Druidical  stones 
were  examined.  Mr.  F.  Were  has  made  a  study  of  the  spot,  and  he 
explained  to  the  visitors  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  large  stone  is 
a  tablestone  which  has  slipped  from  its  supports. 

Seyer,  however,  considers  this  not  a  cromlech,  but  an  upright  stone 
standing  in  front  of  three  smaller  ones.  Nicholls  and  Taylor  say  it 
was  a  tablestone  resting  on  four  pillars  ;  two  of  these  at  the  east  end 
are  in  situ,  but  partially  buried  and  almost  fiat ;  another  to  the  south 
is  shown  in  the  photograph,  over  which  the  tablestone  has  slipped,  but 
its  companion  on  the  north  has  disappeared,  though  it  may  be  one  which 
has  been  discovered  lately  in  the  middle  which  has  not  been  excavated. 
Unfortunately  the  ownership  is  in  private  hands,  and  until  the  property 
can  be  vested  in  some  suitable  public  body,  no  satisfactory  care  or 
restoration  of  it  can  be  expected.  3 

1  Annotated  copy  of  Barrett's  History  in  the  Bristol  Library,  p.  374. 

2  See  Transactions,  vol.  iii.,  p.  241  ;  Barker's  History  of  St.  Mark's,  or  the  Mayor's 
•Chapel  (illustrated),  1892. 

For  the  Berkeley  Effigies  see  Transactions,  vol.  xv.,  p.  89 ;  Monumental  Effigies,  see 
Transactions,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  252. 

3  See  Seyer's  Memoirs  of  Bristol,  vol.  i.,  p.  103,  and  illustrations;  Bristol:  Past  and 
.■Present,  Vol.  i.,  pi  ij.  :  ■'    1       ■■  ■■■"■■  ••  -;  ■ 
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Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  P.  Napier  Miles,  King's  Weston  House- 
and  its  lovely  grounds  were  next  visited. 

King's  Weston  House  was  for  many  generations  the  abode  of  the- 
Southwells,  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  late  Lord  de  Clifford,  the 
last  of  the  family  who  resided  there.  It  was  erected  from  a  design  of 
Sir  John  Vanburgh,  and  is  one  of  his  best,  though  smaller,  works,  there 
being  more  simplicity,  and  less  affectation  than  in  many  other  of  his- 
buildings.  The  house  is  greatly  admired  for  the  effect  produced  by 
its  chimneys,  which  are  connected  by  an  arcade  in  the  centre  of  the 
roof. 

It  was  here — but  in  the  older  house  which  stood  on  this  site — that 
William  III  stayed  the  night  of  6th  September,  1690,  having  landed  at 
King-road  on  his  return  from  Duncannon.  The  King's  visit  to  the- 
City  of  Bristol  is  described  by  Mr.  Latimer  in  ijth  Century  Annals, 
page  459.  His  host  at  King's  Weston  was  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  who 
died  there  in  1702,  and  was  buried  at  Henbury.  His  son  Edward  built, 
the  present  mansion,  and  the  following  letter  from  the  eminent  architect 
to  Southwell,  which  proves  the  date  of  erection,  is  most  interesting  : — 

"  Re  King's  Weston  House, 

"  Castle  Howard, 

"  Oct.  23rd,  1713. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  acquainted  you  some  time  since  I  had  read  with  much 
pleasure  the  letter  you  enclosed  to  me  which  you  had  received  from 
Mrs.  Henley.  I  am  since  obliged  with  yours  from  King's  Weston  of 
the  13th  inst.,  being  much  pleased  with  the  house  being  quite  covered 
m  so  good  season,  for,  if  the  weather  is  with  you  as  in  the  North, 
your  walls  must  have  dryed  almost  as  fast  as  they  went  up,  and 
there  being  no  great  rain  to  soak  them  whilst  they  were  open,  the- 
house  will  be  dry  a  year  the  sooner  for  it.  In  my  last  I  told  you. 
I  wished  you  would  not  go  up  with  the  chimneys  till  I  was  with  you 
on  the  spot,  to  make  tryall  of  the  heights  with  boards.  I  am  glad 
to  rind  you  now  of  the  same  oppinion,  though  you  had  not  yet  received* 
my  letter  ;  for  I  would  fain  have  that  part  rightly  hit  off.  I  likewise 
think  you  in  the  right  to  clear  off  the  scaffolds,  tho'  there  be  more- 
difficulty  in  getting  up  the  stones  fcr  the  chimneys. 

"As  to  the  objections  you  mention,  I  can  only  say,  I  cannot 
think  as  you  do,  tho'  it  may  be  I  am  wrong.  As  to  the  Door  being, 
too  little,  if  an  Alteration  be  necessary,  I  can  show  you  how  to  do  it ; 
but  of  these  particulars,  'tis  better  to  talk  than  to  write.  I  hope, 
however,  at  last  I  shall  see  you  as  well  pleased  as  the  Lord  (Charles,, 
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3rd  Earl  of  Carlisle)  of  this  place  is  ;  who  has  now  within 
this  week  had  a  fair  tryall  of  his  dwelling,  in  what  he  most  appre- 
hended which  was  cold.  For  tho'  we  have  now  had  as  bitter  storms 
as  rain  and  wind  can  well  compose,  every  corner  in  the  house  is  an 
oven,  and  in  corridors  of  200  feet  long  there  is  not  air  enough  in 
motion  to  stir  the  flame  of  a  candle. .  I  hope  to  find  the  same  comfort 
in  your  chatteau,  when  the  North- West  blows  his  hardest ;  so  pray 
don't  think  you  shall  stand  in  need  of  a  few  poor  trees  to  screen 
you.  The  post  will  be  gone  if  I  say  anything  now,  than  that  I  am 
most  heartily  your  humble  servant, 

"J.  VANBRUGH. 

"  To  Edward  Southwell,  Esqr., 

"  King's  Weston,  nr.  Bristol." 
After  leaving  King's  Weston  members  enjoyed  a  charming  walk 
through  the  woods  to  Blaise  Castle,  where  they  were  received  by  Miss 
Harford,  and  courteously  permitted  to  ascend  the  tower,  whence  a 
splendid  view  was  obtained.  The  Blaise  Castle  Gardens  were  after- 
wards visited,  and  here  Mr.  Lewis  Way  (Hon.  Secretary  for  Bristol  of  the 
Society)  gave  an  account  of  the  old  Manor  House  of  Henbury. 

Close  to  the  dairy  in  Blaize  Castle  garden  in  former  days  stood  the 
Manor  House  of  the  parish  ;  it  is  possible  that  the  dairy  formed  part  of 
its  offices.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Manor  House  is  contained  in  a 
deed  dated  October  7th,  1653,  by  which  Ralph  Sadleir  leased  the  Capital 
Messuage  or  site  of  the  Manor  House  to  Edward  Capell,  merchant  of 
Bristol,  on  lives.  After  passing  into  the  possession  of  various  persons, 
it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Samuel  Astry,  Knight,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  or  about  the  year  1694.  He  already 
possessed  a  large  estate  in  the  parish,  and  had  built  for  himself  the 
Great  House  near  at  hand.  At  Sir  Samuel's  death  in  1704  his  estate 
passed  to  his  wife  Elizabeth,  a  Henbury  heiress,  who  married  secondly, 
in  1707,  Simon  Harcourt,  Esq.,  of  Pendley,  in  Worcestershire,  Master 
of  the  Crown  Office.  Dying  in  1708,  she  was  succeeded  by  her  three 
daughters  by  Sir  Samuel  Astry — Elizabeth  (Lady  Smyth),  Diana  (Mrs. 
Orlebar),  and  Arabella  (Countess  of  Suffolk  and  Bindon).  The  Manor 
House  passed  to  Lady  Smyth,  at  whose  death  in  171 5  it  became  the 
property  of  her  husband,  Sir  John  Smyth,  Bart.,  who  left  it  to  his  eldest 
son,  Sir  John  Smyth,  Bart.,  the  younger,  in  1726.  Sir  John's  eldest 
unmarried  sister,  Miss  Anne  Smyth,  rented  it  from  1730  to  her  brother's 
death  in  1741,  when  it  became  her  own  property.  Here  she  died  in 
1760,  leaving  it  to  her  nephew,  Edward  Gore,  Esq.,  who  sold  it  in  1762 
to  Thomas  Farr,  a  rich  merchant  of  Bristol,  who  built  the  famous 
Castle  on  Blaize  Hill.    Falling  on  evil  days  in  twelve  years'  time,  he 
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■sold  it  to  Denham  Skeate,  of  Bath,  who  in  1789  sold  it  to  John  Scandrett 
Harford,  Esq.,  who  built  the  present  mansion  in  1798,  pulling  down 
the  old  Manor  House  on  its  completion.  The  property  still  remains 
in  the  Harford  family.1 

At  the  invitation  of  Major-Gen.  Sampson- Way,  C.B.,  the  party 
took  tea  in  the  grounds  of  Henbury  Manor  House.  The  courtesy  the 
archaeologists  experienced  during  the  day  was  suitably  acknowledged 
at  each  place  visited,  and  at  Henbury  the  President  cordially  thanked 
Major-General  Sampson-Way,  Captain  Fitz  Way,  and  the  children 
who  so  kindly  attended  to  the  wants  of  the  guests. 

In  preparing  the  notes  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Pritchard  wished  to 
acknowledge  the  kind  help  received  from  the  Revs.  C.  S.  Taylor,  W. 
Mann,  and  M.  E.  Thorold  ;  from  Mr.  Sampson,  Mr.  Charles  Wells,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  Way  j  and  as  usual  from  Miss  Roper  ;  and  to  say  that  the 
illustrations  of  St.  Philip's  Font  and  the  Upton  Tomb  are  from  the 
negatives  of  our  member  Mr.  William  Moline.  He  wished  also  to 
thank  Mr.  Horton,  photographer,  of  Christmas  Steps,  for  the  loan  of 
the  fine  interior  of  the  "  Gaunt's  Chapel." 


1  For  Blaize,  see  Transactions,  vol.  iii.,  p.  14. 
For  Henbury  Church  see  Transactions,  vol.  iii.,  p.  16. 


PROCEEDINGS 

At  the  Annual  Summer  Meeting, 
At  Oxford  and  Fairford, 

'Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  11th,  12th  and  13th, 

1911. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  St.  John's  College  Hall  at  a 
quarter  past  two,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Dr.  Warren, 
the  retiring  President.  Amongst  those  present  were  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton  (President-elect),  Professor  Oman 
(Vice-President),  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Bazeley  (President  of 
the  Council),  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor  (Editor  of  the  Society), 
Mr.  Lewis  J.  U.  Way  (Hon.  Secretary  for  Bristol),  Mr.  Arnold  E. 
Hurry  (Hon.  General  Secretary).  General  regret  was  felt  at 
the  absence  of  Mr.  John  E.  Pritchard,  and  the  cause — the 
death  of  his  father. 

The  retiring  President  (Dr.  T.  H.  Warren,  President  of 
Magdalen  College,  and  Professor  of  Poetry)  said  it  gave  him 
great  pleasure  to  receive  his  friends  of  the  Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society  once  more,  and  he  felt 
they  were  more  friends  than  ever,  partly  through  the  honour 
they  conferred  upon  him  last  year,  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  exceedingly  pleasant  day  he  had  in  his  native  county  in 
May  last.  He  only  regretted  that  owing  to  important  college 
business  he  should  not  be  able  to  give  as  much  time  to  be 
with  them  during  their  summer  meeting  as  he  would  have  liked. 
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He  was  looking  forward  to  welcoming  the  members  to 
Magdalen  College  that  evening. 

Mr.  Arnold  E.  Hurry  (Hon.  Secretary)  read  the  annual 
report,  which  ran  thus  : — 

The  number  of  Members  of  the  Society  is  520,  as  against  517  at  the 
time  of  last  report.  The  Accounts  have  been  audited  up  to  December 
31st,  1 9 10,  and  will  be  printed  in  the  Transactions.  The  Composition 
payable  by  Life  Members  instead  of  Annual  Subscriptions  now  stands 
at  7  guineas  as  against  5  guineas. 

Since  the  last  report  the  Honorary  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Michael 
Lloyd  Baker,  has  been  compelled  by  pressure  of  other  duties  to  resign 
the  post  which  he  has  held  for  some  four  years.  The  Council  feel  that 
the  Society  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Lloyd  Baker  for  the  energy  and 
unfailing  courtesy  which  he  has  at  all  times  shown  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  His  place  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Arnold  E.  Hurry.  The 
Council  reports  with  great  regret  the  heavy  losses  it  has  sustained 
during  the  year  by  reason  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  some  of  its 
members.  It  desires  especially  to  recall  the  eminent  services  of  three  of 
its  former  Presidents  who  have  recently  died,  viz.  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  Dorrington,  Mr.  R.  J.  Kerr,  and  Mr.  Gardner  Bazley.  They 
were  prominent  men,  to  whom  this  Society  as  well  as  many  others 
owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  constant  help  and  guidance,  and 
their  places  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  The  Districts  of  Local  Secretaries, 
have  not  varied  much  during  the  year,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  more  active 
share  of  the  work  of  the  Society  will  in  future  be  taken  by  those  who- 
represent  the  Society  locally. 

Since  the  last  report  the  Society  has  held  its  Summer  Meeting  at 
Oxford,  and  its  Spring  Meeting  at  Bristol.  Both  were  well  attended, 
and  an  attractive  programme  was  successfully  carried  out  on  each 
occasion.  The  attendance  at  Oxford  was  about  135  and  at  Bristol 
about  80. 

The  Council  regrets  that  the  negotiations  for  removing  part  of  the 
Society's  Library  at  Eastgate  to  more  suitable  quarters  have  fallen 
through  for  the  present.  They  fully  realise  the  defective  nature  of 
the  present  arrangements,  and  are  not  without  hope  that  some  scheme 
may  yet  be  evolved  to  improve  the  accommodation.  The  question  of 
the  re-opening  of  the  Roman  Villa  at  Witcombe  is  receiving  the- 
attention  of  the  Council.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tesserae  on  the 
floors  have  suffered  considerable  disturbance  at  the  hands  of  visitors, 
and  in  their  present  loose  condition  there  is  considerable  fear  of  further 
damage  to  the  designs.    The  Sub-Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose- 
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.have  submitted  a  report  and  scheme  for  their  permanent  preservation, 
and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  raise,  by  means  of  subscriptions,  the 
requisite  funds  (about  ^65).  During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1910-1 1, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  C.  de  Lisle,  owner  of  the  Noake  estate, 
Churchdown,  the  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  in  one  of  his  fields  near  the 
Ermin  Street  at  Hucclecote  were  excavated  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Society.  The  President  of  Council,  Canon  Bazeley,  who  superintended 
the  work,  was  kindly  assisted  by  three  members  of  the  Council, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Cade,  Mr.  F.  C.  Cullis,  and  Mr.  H.  Medland.  The 
part  of  the  villa  excavated  consisted  of  three  groups  of  rooms 
stretching  from  north  to  south,  with  a  corridor  twelve  feet  wide  extending 
along  the  whole  eastern  front  for  about  one  hundred  feet.  Several  of  the 
rooms — two  containing  remains  of  tessellated  floors,  and  others  floors 
of  a  rougher  and  more  unusual  kind,  i.e.  pieces  of  oolite,  stones  set  up 
on  edge — were  found  to  have  been  artificially  heated.  About  a  dozen 
kinds  of  bronze  coins  were  found,  of  which  six  were  legible.  These 
were  of  the  Emperors  Constans,  Valentinian  I,  Valens,  Valentinian  II, 
■and  Honorius,  and  of  the  date  say  from  360  to  390  a.d.,  showing  that  the 
villa  was  not  finally  destroyed  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Britain.  And  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  tiles  were 
discovered  with  twenty-three  inscriptions,  several  of  which  were  pre- 
viously unknown.  These  throw  light  on  the  internal  government  of 
Roman  Gloucester,  and  on  the  manufacture  of  tiles  by  Romano-British 
trade  guilds.  An  account  of  these  inscriptions  was  communicated  to  The 
Times  newspaper  on  February  22nd,  191 1,  by  Canon  Bazeley,  and  a  full 
account  of  them  and  of  the  excavations  will  appear  in  the  Society's 
Transactions.  The  Council  authorised  the  expenditure  of  ^5  from  a 
balance  remaining  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  from  the  Hayles  Abbey 
Excavation  Fund.  The  thanks  of  the  Council  are  due  to  Mr.  F.  J. 
Cullis  for  the  kind  loan  of  his  employes,  Messrs.  Kilbey  and  Davis,  who 
showed  intelligence  and  zeal  in  the  work,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Barnett  for  a 
generous  donation  of  ^3,  and  to  Mr.  Crump  of  Gloucester  for  the  loan 
without  charge  of  a  useful  corrugated  iron  shed. 

Stokeleigh  Camp,  Leigh  Woods. — A  portion  of  the  Leigh  Woods, 
containing  the  Stokeleigh  Camp,  has  been  made  over  by  Mr.  George 
Wills  to  the  "  National  Trust  "  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Bristol  and  the  neighbourhood.  Before  doing  so  he  gave  permission 
to  certain  members  of  this  and  other  kindred  Societies  to  make 
excavations  in  the  camp.  These  have  lately  been  made  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan,  Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd  and  others.  The 
results  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  disappointing.  An  account  of 
the  camp  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Clifton  Antiquarian 
Club,  vol.  v.,  p.  8  et  seq. 
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The  Hon.  Librarians  have  in  hand  a  new  Catalogue  of  the  Society's. 
Books  and  Papers.  It  is  hoped  that  copies  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
members  before  the  close  of  this  year.  Since  last  summer  meeting  the 
Council  have  met  five  times,  thrice  at  Gloucester  and  twice  at  Bristol. 
They  again  express  their  acknowledgments  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Bristol  and  to  the  Mayor  of  Gloucester  for  the  use  of  the  Old  Council 
Chamber  in  Bristol  and  the  Guildhall  in  Gloucester  for  the  purpose  of 
their  meetings. 

About  three  years  ago,  during  a  search  for  material  for  local  history,, 
one  of  our  members,  Mr.  F.  S.  Hockaday,  F.R.Hist.Soc,  was  fortunate 
in  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  the  Act  Books  of  Gloucester  Consistory 
Court,  and  the  records  of  episcopal  and  other  visitations  of  the  diocese, 
comprised  in  about  340  volumes,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
documents  and  papers,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  any 
living  person.    These   having  been  recovered  and  restored  to  their 
home  in   the   Gloucester  Diocesan  Registry,  proved  to  contain  so 
much  interesting  and  important  matter  necessary  to  the  writing  of  any 
complete  county  or  parochial  history,  that  the  Lord  Bishop,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Registrar,  Mr.  F.  Hannam-Clark,  entrusted  the  task 
of  sorting  and  arranging  the  whole  of  the  diocesan  records  to  Mr. 
Hockaday,   with  a  view  to  their  publication  in  English.    He  has 
arranged  in  chronological  order  the  volumes  of  record  and  about 
300,000  documents,  and  has  also  prepared  indexes  of  names,  parishes 
and  subjects,  etc.,  for  the  first  thirty  years,  commencing  a.d.  1541, 
as     a     necessary    preliminary    to     transcription    and  translation. 
During  the  past  year  a  good  start  has  been  made  on  the  translation 
of  the  earliest  record  by  Mr.  Hockaday,  Rev.  Leonard  Wilkinson,  M.A., 
and  Mr.  R.  J.  Kerr,  B.A.,  members  of  our  Society.    Several  of  the 
county  clergy  and  laity  have  undertaken  portions  of  the  work  ;  but 
additional  help  is  required,  and  Mr.  Hockaday  will  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  members  of  the  Society  whose  acquaintance  with  mediaeval  Latin 
and  handwriting  of  the  sixteenth  century  may  qualify  them  as  helpers. 
The  work  is  very  interesting,  embracing  every  parish  in  the  diocese  of 
Gloucester,  and  many  of  those  in  that  of  Bristol.    Helpers  are  also 
desired  in  sorting,  arranging,  indexing  and  transcribing  Bristol  diocesan 
records  for  inclusion  in  the  scheme  for  publication,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol  and  his  Registrar,  Mr.  W.  Sefton  Clarke. 
Unfortunately  Bristol  records  suffered  severely  by  fire  and  pillage 
during  the  riots  of  183 1.    The  Honorary  Secretary  for  Bristol  has 
reported  to  the  Council  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  for  gifts 
of  books  made  to  the  Bristol  Library  by  the  following  members 
Mr.  F.  F.  Fox,  Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd,  Mr.  John  E.  Pritchard,  and  Mr.  F.  F. 
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Tuckett  ;  also  for  a  detailed  plan  of  a  mediaeval  roof  discovered  in  Quay 
Street,  received  from  Messrs.  Oatley  and  Lawrence,  Architects. 
Special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Francis  F.  Fox  for  privately  printing 
Adams'  Chronicle  of  Bristol,  a  collection  which  comprises  a  number  of 
MS.  Calendars  relating  to  the  City  of  Bristol,  of  considerable  interest, 
written  in  1623. 

The  evening  meetings  in  Bristol,  as  usual  six  in  number,  were 
fairly  well  attended.  The  papers  read  were  as  follows  :  (1)  By  Rev. 
C.  S.  Taylor,  M.A.,  on  "  The  Parochial  Boundaries  of  Bristol." 
Mr.  Francis  Were  also  gave  a  description  of  the  Tiles  on  Joan  Acton's 
grave  at  Barrow  Gurney.  (2)  By  Mr.  Roland  Paul  on  "  Some  Notes 
on  the  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  Bristol."  (3)  By  Mr.  Lewis  Way  on 
"  The  Owners  of  the  Great  House,  Henbury,  Gloucestershire."  (4)  By 
Mr.  J.  E.  Pritchard,  who  read  his  "  Bristol  Archaeological  Notes  for 
1910."  (5)  By  Mr.  Lawrence  Weaver,  F.S.A.,  on  "  English  Leadwork  : 
its  Art  and  History."  (6)  By  Miss  Ida  M.  Roper  on  "  Some  Notes  on  a 
Brass  in  the  Church  of  Wotton-under-Edge,"  and  by  J.  B.  C. 
Burroughs,  Esq.,  on  "  Some  Ancient  Deeds  relating  to  the  Westbury- 
upon-Trym  Charities."  Evening  meetings  have  also  been  held  during 
the  past  winter  in  Gloucester,  and  papers  have  been  read  before  members 
and  their  friends  by  the  following  gentlemen  :  (1)  By  Mr.  Roland 
Austin  on  "  Some  Gloucestershire  Books  and  their  Authors."  (2)  By 
Rev.  Canon  Bazeley  on  "  The  Recent  Discovery  of  a  Roman  Villa 
on  the  Estate  of  C.  de  Lisle  Wells,  Esq.,  near  the  Ermin  Street, 
Hucclecote  (near  Gloucester  City)."  (3)  By  Mr.  John  Sawyer  on 
"  The  Making  of  Gloucestershire."  (4)  By  Mr.  C.  H.  Dancey  on  "  The 
Stained  Glass  of  the  Gloucester  Cathedral."  (5)  By  Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Barnard 
on  "  The  Incorporation  of  Evesham  :  the  Story  of  the  Formation  of  a 
Municipal  Borough  in  the  Seventeenth  Century."  These  evenings 
were  much  appreciated,  there  being  a  fair  attendance  on  each  occasion. 

The  Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  Newent  (Mr.  Edward  Conder)  reports 
that  nothing  has  yet  been  done  with  the  proposed  restoration  of 
Kempley  Church.  He  has  written  a  short  article  on  the  church,  with 
two  illustrations  in  the  Gloucester  Diocesan  Magazine  for  June,  191 1. 
The  General  Committee  for  the  work  of  restoration  have  not  yet  received 
the  report  from  their  architect.  During  the  year  the  rule  absolutely 
prohibiting  members  in  motors  from  accompanying  the  spring  and 
summer  meetings  has  been  abrogated,  as  in  the  case  of  outlying  villages, 
such  as  Burford  and  Fairford,  existing  railway  facilities  are  obviously 
inadequate  for  members  who  can  give  but  a  limited  time  to  the  meetings. 
Every  care  will,  however,  be  taken  to  prevent  motors  from 
inconveniencing  members  travelling  in  horse-brakes.     The  Council 
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gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  gifts  to  the  Library  :  Adams' 
Chronicle  of  Bristol,  19 10,  from  Mr.  F.  F.  Fox.  Wooden  Monumental 
Effigies,  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Fryer,  from  the  Author.  Ancient  Crosses  and 
Holy  Wells  of  Lancashire,  by  H.  Taylor,  from  Mr.  H.  Medland.  Reading 
Abbey,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Hurry,  from  Mrs.  A.  L.  Hurry.  The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Reading  Abbey,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Hurry,  from  the  Author. 

The  Council  desire  to  nominate  for  election  or  re-election  the 
President  of  Council,  the  Vice-Presidents,  the  Honorary  Treasurer, 
the  Honorary  Editor,  the  Honorary  Secretary  for  Bristol,  the  Honorary 
General  Secretary  and  the  Local  Secretaries.  The  following  members  of 
Council  retire  by  rotation,  but  are  all  eligible  for  re-election  :  Mr.  W.  St. 
Clair  Baddeley,  Mr.  Oscar  Clark,  Mr.  F.  Were,  Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Cullis,  Dr.  A.  C.  Fryer,  Rev.  W.  Symonds,  Mr.  J.  McMurtrie. 

They  desire  also  to  nominate  for  election  as  a  Vice-President  Pro- 
fessor C.  W.  C.  Oman,  M.A.,  M.B.A.,  F.S.A.,  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 

Dr.  Warren,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said 
it  was  most  satisfactory  as  to  the  work  done.  There  was  one 
sad  circumstance  which  they  naturally  deplored,  and  that  was 
the  death  of  three  of  their  former  Presidents,  who  had  recently 
passed  away. 

Dr.  J.  Ellis  (Gloucester)  seconded  the  resolution,  and  the 
report  was  adopted. 

The  retiring  members  of  Council  were  re-elected. 

Dr.  Warren  then  introduced  the  President,  and  said  the 
Archdeacon-elect  of  Northampton  was  well  known  for  his 
position  at  the  University,  in  the  Church,  and  by  his  writings. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton  then  took  the  chair  and  delivered 
his  address,  which  is  printed  in  this  volume  of  the  Transactions. 

The  President  was  thanked  for  his  address  on  the  motion 
of  Professor  Oman,  seconded  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Warren. 

After  the  meeting  the  party  drove  to  Imey,  and  inspected 
the  church,  where  Mr.  James  Parker  most  kindly  gave  an 
interesting  address  on  the  history  of  the  church  and  parish 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Imey,  consists  of  a  nave,  low  central  tower, 
and  chancel. 

All  the  church,  except  the  easternmost  bay,  is  Norman  work  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  amongst  the  finest  examples  of  the  architecture 
of  that  period. 


ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  IFFLEY. 


Page  19. 

WEST  FRONT  OF  IFFLEY  CHURCH. 
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The  west  front  contains  a  deeply-recessed  doorway,  the  outer 
moulding  of  which  is  enriched  with  figures  representing  the  Signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  with  birds,  winged  lions,  and  cherubim,  the  next  two  with 
beak-heads,  and  the  inner  moulding  with  zig-zags  only.  There  are  no 
shafts  or  capitals.    The  circular  window  is  of  recent  construction. 

The  south  doorway  contains  an  arch  of  four  orders  of  mouldings, 
the  two  middle  orders  springing  from  shafts  with  carved  capitals. 
The  inner  order  is  ornamented  with  flowers  and  birds,  and  the  second 
and  fourth  with  zig-zags.  One  of  the  capitals  represents  a  mounted 
archer  {Sagittarius),  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  badge  of  King  Stephen. 

The  tower  arches  are  richly  decorated. 

The  corbel  table  is  specially  worthy  of  attention. 

The  chancel  was  originally  apsidal,  and  consisted  of  one  bay  only, 
with  stone  groined  vaulting.  Late  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  east 
end  was  taken  down,  and  the  present  Early  English  bay  was  added. 

Most  of  the  Norman  windows  have  had  tracery  inserted  in  them,, 
those  in  the  chancel  in  the  time  of  Edward  I  or  II,  and  the  nave  windows 
in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  The  west  window  remains  in  its 
original  condition. 

The  Manor  of  Iffley  was  given  by  Juliana  de  St.  Remi  to  the  monks 
of  Kenilworth  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  and  they  probably  built  the 
church  about  1160. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Swann  has  kindly  contributed  the  following  notes  on  the 
Manor  of  Iffley  : — 

' '  It  may  be  of  interest  to  briefly  trace  the  descent  of  this  Manor  of 
Iffley,  and  especially  its  connection  with  the  Hospital  of  Donnington, 
near  Newbury. 

Passing  over,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  descent  of  the  manor 
between  its  gift  to  the  monks  of  Kenilworth  by  Henry  II  and  1393,  this 
manor  in  1393  belonged  to  Sir  Richard  Abberbury,  who  was  also  the: 
owner  of  the  Castle  of  Donnington,  which  castle  he  had  built  by  royal 
license  of  Richard  II,  1385-6. 

Sir  Richard  Abberbury  founded  a  hospital  at  Donnington,  to  which, 
by  Letters  Patent  of  26th  April,  1393,  he  obtained  the  king's  permission- 
to  assign  the  Manor  of  Iffley,  with  two  acres  of  land  at  Donnington. 
These  Letters  Patent  inter  alia  state  : — 

"  Whereas  our  faithful  and  beloved  Richard  Abberbury  Knight: 
remembering  the  end  of  his  days  and  looking  forward  to  things- 
above  hath  purposed  newly  to  found  make  and  establish  a  certain 
Hospital  or  House  of  certain  poor  men,  at  his  Manor  of 
Donnington  there  perpetually  to  attend  upon  God,  and  specially- 
for  the  healthful  state  of  us,  and  the  same  Richard,  while  we  shall 
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live  and  for  our  souls* when  we  shall  depart  out  of  this  life.  We 
to  the  pious  intent  and  wholesome  purpose  of  the  aforesaid 
Richard  and  in  order  that  we  may  become  partakers  in  the 
rewards  of  so  great  and  perfect  a  work  of  piety  and  merit  ;  of  our 
special  favour,  and  at  the  prayer  of  the  said  Richard,  have  granted 
and  given  license  to  the  same  Richard,  to  found  and  establish  at  his 
said  Manor  of  Donnington  a  certain  perpetual  House  of  poor  men, 
of  whom  one  shall  be  over  the  others,  and  be  named  the  Minister  of 
God's  Poor  House  of  Donnington  and  we  grant  and  assign  the 
Manor  of  Yifteley  with  its  appurtenances  for  their  maintenance." 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  1539,  Donnington  Hospital 
was  resigned  to  Henry  VIII,  its  revenues  then  being  of  the  annual 
value  of  ^19  3s.  6d. 

It  remained  with  the  Crown  until  1576,  when  the  hospital  had  its 
foundation  perfected  and  completed  by  Charles  Howard,  Baron  of 
Effingham  (created  Earl  of  Nottingham  in  1596),  and  in  1602  Letters 
Patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  granted  recreating  Donnington  Hospital, 
and  attaching  to  it  the  Manor  of  Iffley. 

These  Letters  Patent,  under  the  Great  Seal,  in  perfect  condition,  are 
in  existence,  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Trustees  of  Donnington  Hospital. 
The  hospital  was  a  foundation  of  twelve  poor  men  and  one  entitled 
minister  "  (a  layman),  and  the  Manor  of  Iffley  and  the  estates  and 
revenues  attached  to  the  hospital  were  administered  by  this  body  of 
poor  men  and  minister,  who  were  entitled  to  equal  division  of  the  net 
income  (except  that  the  "  minister  "  had  a  double  portion),  and  they 
acted  as  a  corporate  body  with  a  corporate  seal. 

The  lordship  of  the  Manor  of  Donnington,  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Sir  Richard  Abberbury,  became  the  property  of  William  de  la  Pole 
(Duke  of  Suffolk)  and  John  de  la  Pole. 

This  ownership  by  the  de  la  Poles  of  the  Manor  of  Donnington 
and  the  patronage  of  Donnington  Hospital,  to  which  the  Manor  of 
Iffley  belonged,  probably  accounts  for  the  arms  of  John  de  la  Pole  and 
bis  wife — Elizabeth  Plantagenet,  sister  of  Edward  IV — being  in  a  window 
in  the  south  aisle  of  Iffley  Church. 

In  1600  the  Hospital  of  Donnington  was  granted  to  Charles  Howard, 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  on  his  death  the  Manor  of  Donnington,  with 
the  right  of  presentation  to  the  hospital,  was  sold  by  his  successor  to 
the  Parker  family,  to  whose  descendants,  the  Hartley  family,  the  Manor 
■of  Donnington  subsequently  passed. 

The  Manor  of  Donnington,  and  the  right  of  presentation  to  the 
hospital  and  election  of  pensioners,  still  remains  with  a  member  of  the 
Hartley  family;  but  the  administration  of  the  Manor  of  Iffley  and  of  the 
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estates  and  revenue  of  the  manor  are  now  dealt  with  under  a  scheme, 
made  in  1896,  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  by  a  body  of  eight  trustees, 
of  whom  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  who  is  the  patron  of  the  living  of 
Iffley,  is  one,  and  the  writer  is  another. 

The  hospital  at  Donnington  is  still  occupied  by  twelve  almsmen 
and  a  minister,  Mr.  G.  J.  Watts  ;  but  in  addition  there  are  some  twenty- 
nine  pensioners,  selected  from  the  parishes  of  Shaw-cum-Donnington 
and  Bucklebury  in  Berkshire,  and  Iffley,  Cowley  and  Littlemore  irk 
Oxfordshire. 

The  revenues  of  the  Manor  of  Iffley,  which  in  1539  were  £19  3s.  6d., 
now  amount  to  ^2,000  per  annum. 

In  connection  with  this  Manor  of  Iffley,  the  history  of  which  I  have 
thus  briefly  traced,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  an  inferior  Manor  of 
Iffley  in  addition  to  and  inside  the  original  manor.  This  inferior  manor, 
known  as  Little  Iffley  Manor,  existed  independently  of  the  principal 
manor,  and  is  possessed  by  Lincoln  College.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
twenty-nine  pensioners  are  drawn  from  the  following  parishes  :  from 
Bucklebury,  Berks,  eight  women  and  three  men  ;  from  Shaw-cum- 
Donnington,  Berks,  two  women  and  two  men  ;  from  Iffley,  four  women 
and  one  man  ;  from  Littlemore,  four  women  ;  from  Cowley,  three 
women  and  two  men,  these  being  the  five  parishes  from  which,  under 
the  present  scheme,  pensioners  have  to  be  chosen.  All  the  inmates 
of  the  hospital  at  Donnington  have  rooms  rent  free.  Five  on  the  old 
foundation  receive  25s.  weekly,  seven  on  the  new  foundation  receive 
10s.  6d.  weekly,  and  an  allowance  for  firing.  All  the  out-pensioners 
receive  7s.  a  week." 

From  Iffley  the  drive  was  continued  to  Nuneham  Courtenay.  The 
Manor  of  Nuneham,  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  belonged  to  Richard  de 
Curci,  and  later  on  to  the  Redvers  (de  Ripariis).  Mary,  daughter  of 
William  Redvers,  Earl  of  Devon,  married  Robert  de  Courtenay  in  12 14. 
It  is  assumed  that  they  held  this  manor  and  gave  it  its  second  name. 
It  passed  through  various  hands  till  it  by  came  marriage  to  David, 
Earl  of  Wemyss,  and  he  sold  it  in  17 10  to  Simon,  Lord  Harcourt,  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  destroyed  the  old  village,  which  lay  near  the  manor 
house,  and  rebuilt  it  near  the  high  road.  His  grandson,  who  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  created  Earl  Harcourt,  but  the  title  died  out 
with  the  third  Earl.  The  Nuneham  estate  then  came  to  Edward 
Vernon,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  took  his  mother's  name  of  Harcourt,. 
and  from  him  to  the  present  owner,  the  Right  Hon.  Lewis  Vernon 
Harcourt. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  in  the  hall  of  Magdalen  College  was  given 
by  the  ex-President,  Dr.  T.  H.  Warren.     Mr.  F.  Madan  (of  the 
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Bodleian  Library)  read  a  short  paper  outlining  the  history  of  Gloucester 
College  in  Oxford  (now  Worcester  College).  Dr.  Warren  also  gave  an 
address,  but  it  was  informal  in  character,  as  the  speaker  had  not  much 
time  at  his  disposal.  He  gave  a  short  account  of  the  history  of 
Magdalen  College,  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  interesting  features 
connected  with  it,  making  special  mention  of  the  portraits  in  the  hall. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  members  travelled  by  train  to 
Witney,  from  whence  they  drove  to  Minster  Lovell. 

This  parish  takes  its  present  name  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  mynster, 
a  monastery  or  monastic  church,  and  from  the  Lovels,  a  family  who 
came  from  Ivry  in  Normandy,  and  were  lords  of  Kari  (Castle  Cary) 
and  Harpetre  in  Somerset.  Lovel  is  really  a  nickname  derived  from 
.Lupellus,  a  little  wolf  ;  hence  the  crest  of  the  Lovels,  a  wolf  sejant 
ermine.  William  of  Ivri,  the  son  of  Ascelin  Goel,  who  first  bore  this 
nickname,  was  born  about  thirty  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  from  all  we  know  of  him  he  seems  to  have  well  deserved  it.1  He 
was  the  first  of  his  name  to  be  lord  of  Minster,  and  during  the  reign  of 
King  John  his  descendants  gave  the  advowson  of  the  church  and  some 
lands  to  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Ivri,  and  a  cell  was  founded 
here.  Probably  the  eastern  limb  of  the  church  was  set  apart  for  the 
monks,  and  dedicated  afresh  to  St.  Mary,  whilst  the  parishioners 
retained  the  use  of  the  nave,  dedicated  in  earlier  times  to  St.  Kenelm. 
This  cell  was  dissolved  by  Henry  V  in  14 14,  and  its  possessions  were 
leased  to  the  Lovels. 

In  1442  Henry  VI  bestowed  the  advowson  of  the  living  and  the 
endowments  of  the  priory  on  his  new  foundation,  Eton  College,  which 
retains  them  still. 

The  present  church  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  all  of  one  date,  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  Mr.  Brakspear  has  found  traces 
of  fourteenth-century  work  in  the  lower  part  of  the  south  and  east  walls 
>of  the  south  transept. 2 

H  The  church  is  cruciform,  having  a  nave,  without  aisles,  a  central 
tower,  north  and  south  transepts,  and  a  chancel.  The  north  porch 
and  the  crossing  beneath  the  tower  have  stone-vaulted  roofs.  As  the 
-chancel,  transepts,  and  nave  are  of  different  widths,  the  tower  has  been 
constructed  so  as  to  be  independent  of  them  all,  and  rests  on  four 
oblong  piers  with  clustered  columns  and  stone  bench-tables.  Mr.  James 
Parker,  however,  thinks  that  the  arrangement  of  the  detached  piers 
■does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  unequal  width  of  transepts  and  nave  as 
.upon  the  circumstance  that  in  following  the  foundations  of  a  previous 

1  Planch6's  The  Conqueror  and  his  Companions,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  220-4. 
2  ArchcE-ological  Journal,  vol.  lxvii.,  p.  390. 
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very  large  church  the  erection  of  a  tower  extending  to  the  outer  walls 
would  have  been  very  costly,  and  unless  carried  to  a  great  height  very 
disproportionate,  and  so  unsightly.  Built  by  the  Govel  family 
(afterwards  Lovel),  who  held  large  property  at  Ivry,  some  fifteen  miles 
south-east  of  Evreux,  as  well  as  at  Minster,  the  priory  was  founded  here 
as  a  cell  to  the  important  Abbey  of  Ivry,  and  the  present  church  is  no 
doubt  on  the  same  site  as  that  respecting  which  a  suit  was  raised  in  the 
King's  Bench  in  1206  by  William  Lovell,  direct  descendant  of  the 
Count  of  Ivry,  respecting  the  advowson  which  the  Abbot  of  Ivry 
claimed  on  the  ground  that  Maud,  William's  mother,  had  granted  it  to 
the  abbey  with  the  confirmation  of  William  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(1203-9).  No  doubt  the  thirteenth-century  church  was  a  large  one, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  foundations  were  followed  when  the 
fifteenth-century  church  was  erected.  On  the  other  hand,  inequality 
of  width  of  transepts  and  nave  is  not  at  all  exceptional,  and  the  disparity 
is  usually  got  over  by  an  extra  order  of  mouldings  to  the  tower  piers 
to  fit  the  narrower  opening.  In  Oxford  Cathedral  there  is  the 
remarkable  instance  where  the  builders  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  got 
over  the  difficulty  by  keeping  a  round  arch  over  the  nave  and  choir, 
and  inserting  a  pointed  arch  for  the  narrower  space  of  the  transepts. 
The  outer  measurement  of  Minster  Lovell  tower  is  17  feet  ;  had  it 
been  carried  out  to  the  walls  it  would  have  required  at  least  24  feet, 
•so  the  architect  ingeniously  put  his  tower  as  it  were  upon  "  four  legs," 
and  then  to  strengthen  them  he  carried  out  the  unequal  arches  from  them 
to  the  walls.  The  pair  of  piers  on  the  west  are  connected  with  the 
nave  walls  by  two  diagonal  arches,  and  between  the  two  eastern  piers 
and  the  chancel  walls  are  hagioscopes,  or  squints,  through  which  the 
worshippers  in  the  transepts  can  see  the  officiating  priest  standing  in 
front  of  the  altar. 

There  is  also  a  squint  inserted  diagonally  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  and  a  low  window  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  vestry  wall, 
evidently  constructed  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  James  Parker  states 
that  in  1850  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  had  very  accurate  plans 
made  of  the  church  by  Mr.  John  Prichard,  architect  (a  pupil  of  the 
elder  Pugin).  He  shows  in  the  west  wall  of  the  sacristy  a  square  recess. 
The  outer  portion  had  been  blocked  up,  and  a  coalshed  erected  against 
it,  so  Mr.  Prichard  could  not  see  the  marks  of  an  external  window. 
When  the  church  was  restored  the  idea  that  this  window  was  connected 
somehow  with  the  squint  in  the  chancel,  pointing  to  the  high  altar, 
led  the  architect  to  make  the  sides  of  it  slope  towards  the  squint. 
Otherwise  anyone  looking  through  it  could  scarcely  see  the  squint, 
much  less  the  altar.    Why  there  was  a  squint  (hagioscope)  from  or 
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into  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  sacristy  is  another  matter  involving 
many  considerations.  There  has  always  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  use 
of  these  low  windows  :  they  have  been  thought  to  have  been  provided 
for  the  use  of  lepers,  but  leprosy  was  dying  out  in  England  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  was  also,  it  is  thought,  a  chantry 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia  in  the  churchyard.  Perhaps  it  stood  in 
the  now  vacant  space  between  the  north  transept  and  the  vestry,  or 
possibly  there  was  an  anchorite's  cell  here  as  at  Mickleton  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave  is  a  staircase  which  led  to  the  tower 
and  also  to  the  rood-loft.  The  pews  are  ancient.  There  is  a  good 
Perpendicular  font  with  octagonal  bowl  and  shaft.  The  reredos  was 
given  by  Lady  Taunton,  widow  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in  1878.  There 
is  some  stained  glass  in  the  window,  nearly  as  old  as  the  church,  with 
figures  of  Isaac,  Daniel,  St.  Lucy,  and  St.  Agnes,  and  the  names  and 
attributive  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Oswald,  king  and  saint. 
Any  credit  that  the  church  restorers  of  the  middle  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign  may  deserve  for  their  enthusiasm  and  generosity  they  will  run  the 
risk  of  forfeiting  through  their  careless  or  wilful  destruction  of  church 
furniture  and  historical  ornaments.  In  1868  the  chancel  screen,  with 
its  heraldic  shields,  was  removed  and  probably  destroyed.  From 
Symonds  and  from  Richard  Lee's  Gatherings  of  Oxfordshire,  1574,  Harl. 
Soc,  vol.  v.,  we  learn  that  these  bore  az.,  semee  of  fleur-de-lys,  a  lion 
rampant  arg.  (Holland) ;  arg.,  a  lion  ramp,  sa.,  crowned  or  (Lord  Burnell)  ; 
Barry  nebulee-of  six  or.  and  gu.  (Lovel)  impaling  Barry  of  six  arg.  and  az.,. 
a  bend  gu.  (Grey  of  Rotherfield)  ;  4th  (1)  Lovell,  (2)  Az.,  a  fess  dancettee 
between  10  billets  (Deincourt)  ;  (3)  Grey  ;  (4)  Holland  ;  over  all  on  a 
shield  of  pretence  argent,  a  lion  ramp,  sable  crowned  or  within  a  bordure 
azure  (Burnell)  ;i  Lovel  impaling  Deincourt  ;  or,  a  fess  between  two- 
chevrons  sable  (?  Lisle)  ;  a  buck's  head  cabossed  argent  (?).  Richard 
Symonds,  in  his  Diary  of  the  marches  of  the  Royal  Army  during  the  Great 
Civil  War,  tells  us  that  he  saw  in  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  the 
upper  part  of  a  shield  bearing  sa.,  two  locks  or  (Sydenham)  ;  and 
quarterly  (1)  gone  ;  (2)  a  chevron  az.  between  three  chaplets  gules 
(Holme)  ;  (3)  gules,  a  lion  rampant  ermine  (?)  ;  (4)  arg.,  a  chevron  between 
three  lions  passant  sable  impaling  quarterly  (t)  sa.,  a  chevron  between  three- 
covered  cups  or  (Botiler)  ;  2,  3,  and  4  gone  ;  and  Lee  gives  4th  1  and  4 
Fess  nebulee  (?  Lovell),  2  and  3  (Holland).  There  was,  moreover,  a 
collar  of  SS.  (a  Lancastrian  badge),  with  portcullises  and  roses  about  it. 

The  Gentleman' s  Magazine  of  1825,  in  giving  an  account  of  Minster 
Lovel  Church,  mentions  inscriptions  to  H.  Powell,  Vicar,  Anna  Clay, 

^'Shropshire  His.,  p.  93,  John  Lovell=Maud,  sister  and  heir  of  Edward  Burnett  of 
Holgate.    He  died  13 16  and  she  1320  (?). 
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John  Wheeler  and  his  wife,  and  a  splendid  monument  in  the  chancel 
to  Henry  Heylin.  This  last,  perhaps,  was  destroyed  at  the  restoration 
of  the  church. 

The  most  beautiful  relic  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  the  tomb  of  one 
of  the  last  three  Lord  Lovels,  presumably  John,  Lord  Lovel,  who  died 
in  1465. 

On  an  altar-tomb  of  alabaster  reclines  the  effigy  of  a  knight  in  the 
armour  worn  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  or  the  beginning  of 
Edward  IV,  such  indeed  as  was  worn  at  the  Battle  of  Tewkesbury,  in 
147 1.  The  hair  is  closely  cropped,  and  the  head,  which  is  uncovered, 
rests  on  a  tilting  helm  surmounted  by  the  Lovel  crest,  (Lee  says)  a  wolf 
or,  or  (Symonds  says)  a  dog.  The  body  is  protected  by  pauldrons, 
elbow  and  knee  plates,  a  skirt  of  laces  with  escalloped  tuiles,  gauntlets, 
etc.  An  ornamented  baldric  or  belt  passes  round  the  waist,  and  the 
knight  has  a  chain  round  his  neck  with  a  wolf's  head.  On  his  left  side 
is  a  long  sword  and  at  his  feet  a  lion. 

The  altar-tomb  has  eight  shields  suspended  from  the  centres  of 
panels,  four  on  each  side,  and  two  at  the  west  end.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  tomb  are  two  female  weepers  with  the  low-horned  hairdress  of 
the  period  (Symonds  calls  them  bishops).  At  the  west  end  is 
St.  Christopher,  and  on  the  south  side  are  Our  Lady  and  the  Holy 
Child  and  St.  Margaret  of  Antioch  piercing  the  dragon  with  the  foot 
of  her  cross. 

The  heraldic  bearings  cannot  be  depended  on  as  correct,  for  previous 
to  the  time  of  their  restoration  by  Lord  Egmont  the  shields  are  said 
to  have  been  quite  black.  The  restored  bearings  may  be  compared 
with  the  descriptions  given  by  Richard  Lee  (1574)  and  Richard  Symonds 
(1644).  North  side  : — I.  Quarterly:  (1)  Lovel,  (2)  Sydenham,  (3)  Greyof 
Rotherfield,  and  (4)  Zouch,  gules,  10  bezants  4,  3,  2,  6- 1.  Symonds  says 
(1  &  4)  Lovel,  (2)  Sydenham,  and  (3)  2  bars  debruised  by  a  bend= 
(?  Mountford).  II.  Quarterly  of  six  :  (1)  Lovell,  (2)  Deincourt,  (3) 
Holland,  (4)  Grey  of  Rotherfield,  (5)  Burnel,  (6)  Per  fess  Sydenham  and 
Zouch.  Symonds  says  II.  (1)  Lovel,  (2)  Deincourt,  (3)  gone,  (4)  Two 
bars  debruised  by  a  bend,  (5)  gone,  (6)  same  as  (1).  III.  Same  as  II. 
IV.  Sydenham.  West  end  : — V.  Lovel.  VI.  Sydenham.  South 
side  : — VII.  Burnell.  VIII.  Lovel  impaling  Sydenham.  IX.  Grey 
of  Rotherfield.    X.  Zouch. 

The  following  marriages  of  the  heads  of  the  Lovel  family  are 
mentioned  by  Dugdale  and  Sir  T.  C.  Banks  : — 

John  Lovel  of  Mynster  d.  15  Ed.  I=Maud  d.  &  h.  of  —  Sydenham. 
John  Lovel,  s.  &  h.,  d.  4  Ed.  II=Isabel  de  Bois  and  Joan  d.  of 
Lord  Ross. 
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John  Lovel,  s.  &  h.,  d.  3  Ed.  II=Maude  sister  &  h.  of  Edward, 
Lord  Burnel. 

John  Lovel  d.  21  Ed.  III=Isabel  ?  d.  of  William,  Lord  Zouche. 
[John  Lovel,  s.  &  h.  d.,  35  Ed.  Ill  s.p.  aged  19.] 
John  Lovel  b.  &  h.  d.  9  Hen.  IV=Maud  d.  of  Robert,  Lord 
Holland. 

John  Lovel,  s.  &  h.,  d.  2  Hen.  V=Alianora,  d.  of  William,  Lord 
Zouch. 

William  Lovel,  s.  &  h.,  d.  33  Hen.  VI=Alice,  sister  &  cou.  of  Wm. 
Lord  Deincourt,  by  Joan,  d.  &  h.  of  Robert,  Lord  Grey,  of 
Rotherfield. 

John  Lovel,  s.  &  h.,  d.  4  Ed.  IV=Joan,  sister  of  Wm.  Vise. 
Beaumont. 

Francis  Lovel,  created  Viscount  Lovel  I  Rich.  Ill,  said  to  have 
been  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Stoke,  3  Hen.  VII,  d.  s.p. 

The  manor  house  of  the  Lovel  family,  built  about  the  same  time  as  the 
church,  after  the  destruction  of  the  priory,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
is  in  ruins.  It  retains  the  four  walls  of  the  hall,  which  was  lighted  by 
two  large  windows  on  the  south  side  and  two  smaller  ones  high  up  on 
the  north  wall.  The  hall  was  entered  by  a  porch,  vaulted  in  two  bays. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  were  the  kitchens,  and  at  the  other  a  chamber 
with  a  fine  fireplace.  From  this  a  range  of  buildings  ran  westward, 
ending  with  a  fine  tower.  The  house  was  figured  by  Buck,  and  again 
by  Skelton,  a.d.  1823.  It  was  dismantled  about  1730,  and  some  of  the 
materials  were  used  for  the  roof  of  Ducklington  Rectory.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  a  secret  chamber  was  discovered  in  the*manor  house 
in  which  was  a  skeleton  seated  at  a  table.  This  was  thought  to  be 
Viscount  Lovel,  who  ended  his  career  as  an  adherent  of  the  impostor, 
Lambert  Simuel.  Perhaps  he  fled  from  the  Battle  of  Stoke  to  his  own 
house,  and  was  imprisoned  here  by  some  misadventure.  Minster  Lovel 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  "  the  mistletoe  bough  "  and  the 
death  of  the  beautiful  lady  in  the  old  oak  chest. 

At  Abbotsford,  however,  there  is  an  inlaid  chest  from  Modena  about 
which  a  similar  story  is  told  in  Rogers'  Italy,  pp.  96-100.  Probably 
the  mistletoe  bough  tradition  is  found  in  other  countries  besides  England 
and  Italy,  and  is  attached  to  many  ancient  houses. 

Mr.  F.  Were  rendered  kind  help  with  regard  to  the  heraldry  at  Minster 
Lovel. 

The  party  then  drove  on  to  Swinbrook,  where  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  and  west  tower.  The  north 
doorway  and  chancel  are  Early  English,  the  north  arcade  of  the  nave 
is  transitional  Norman.    The  flat-headed  windows  of  the  north  aisle, 
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with  their  characteristic  ball-flower  ornament,  and  the  clerestory  are 
Decorated.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  Perpendicular.  It  has 
five  lights,  and  contains  some  original  stained  glass  with  heraldic 
shields.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  Perpendicular  stalls  with 
grotesque  misereres. 

The  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  built  in  1822,  is  supported 
in  an  unusual  manner  by  two  side  walls,  north  and  south,  and  rests  on 
the  west  wall  of  the  church.  Some  forty-five  years  ago  a  rood-loft  and 
screen  vanished  under  the  restorer's  hand.1 

The  principal  interest  of  the  church  lies  in  the  Fettiplace 
monuments.  The  earliest,  a  brass  effigy  of  an  esquire  in  a  tabard  in 
front  of  the  altar,  on  the  floor,  represents  Anthony  Fettiplace,  who  died 
in  1 5 10.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  occupied 
by  two  monuments,  each  containing  three  shelves  on  which  rest  uneasily 
on  their  right  elbows  the  effigies  of  six  members  of  the  Fettiplace  family, 
lords  of  the  Manor  of  Swinbrook. 

In  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  armour  are  Sir  Anthony,  d.  1504, 
William,  d.  1562,  and  Sir  Edmund,  d.  16 13.  In  the  costume  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  Sir  John,  d.  1657,  his  nephew, 
Sir  John,  d.  1672,  and  Sir  Edmund,  d.  1706.  An  illustration  of  these 
monuments  is  given  by  Skelton,  and  also  by  W.  J.  Monk  in  Walks  and 
Drives  around  Burford.  A  marble  monument,  with  a  bust 
commemorates  the  last  Baronet,  Sir  George  Fettiplace,  who  died  s.p. 
1743,  aged  75.  He  left  his  estates  to  his  sister's  son,  Thomas  Bushell, 
who  took  the  name  of  Fettiplace  and  died  and  was  buried  in  this  church 
in  1767.  His  eldest  son,  Robert,  died  in  1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
brother,  Charles,  who  died  in  1805  and  was  buried  here.  His  nephew, 
Richard  Gorges,  died  in  1806,  leaving  his  estates  to  be  divided  between 
five  sisters.  If  any  descendants  of  these  ladies  exist  they  will  naturally 
be  pained  at  reading  an  article  in  the  Church  Family  Newspaper  of 
June  21st,  191 1,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  in  which  he  speaks  disparagingly  of 
the  Fettiplaces,  quite,  it  seems,  unwarrantably.  From  the  notices  of  their 
family  in  Skelton's  Oxfordshire,  and  Kennett's  Parochial  Antiquities, 
vol.  II.,  p.  496,  it  seems  that  the  members  were  of  "  good  account  " 
both  in  Berks  and  Oxon.,  serving  as  sheriffs  and  taking  part  in  their 
country's  wars  when  it  was  demanded  of  them.  He  suggests  that  they 
were  lacking  in  love  and  sympathy  for  their  poorer  brethren.  The 
following  extract  from  Skelton  proves  exactly  the  contrary  :  "  The 
village  and  neighbourhood  felt  for  many  years  the  benefit  resulting 
from  the  family  of  the  Fettiplaces  residing  on  their  hereditary  estates, 

1  An  illustration  of  this  rood-loft,  etc.,  is  given  in  Remains  of  Ecclesiastical  Woodwork, 
by  T.  Talbot  Bury,  1847. 
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for  several  charitable  foundations  were  by  them  endowed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parishioners." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  Fettiplace  charities  :  A  free  school,  founded 
in  1 7 16.  A  rental  of  ^16  a  year  to  apprentice  poor  children.  Another 
of  £10  a  year  for  maternity  cases.  ^13  a  year  for  bread.  Seven  green 
coats  a  year  for  as  many  poor  men,  together  with  a  quantity  of  linen. 
Moreover,  in  1743  Sir  George  Fettiplace  gave  a  large  donation  to 
Christ's  Hospital,  that  he  and  his  successors  might  for  ever  send  two  poor 
boys  there  from  this  parish.  Each  boy  on  leaving  school  was  to  have 
^15  as  an  apprentice  fee. 

It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  Fettiplaces,  to  our  ancestors  generally, 
and  to  charitable  donors  of  the  present  day  to  suggest  that  love  and 
sympathy  for  the  poor  are  virtues  "  which  have  been  developed  of  late 
out  of  pure  terror  at  the  rising  forces  of  democracy." 

The  mansion  of  the  Fettiplaces,  said  to  have  been  built  c.  1490, 
occupied  a  site  on  the  south  of  the  church,  but  has  now  almost 
disappeared.  Its  windows  were  full  of  heraldic  glass,  a  description  of 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  Hugh  Curwen, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  lived  and  died  here.  He  was  buried  at  the  east  end 
of  the  north  aisle  in  1568.  When  the  house  was  deserted  by  the 
Fettiplaces  it  was  let  to  a  Mr.  Freeman,  of  London,  who  was  arrested 
as  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  highway  robbers.  After  this  it  was  allowed  to 
go  to  rack  and  ruin. 

Many  of  the  members  walked  across  the  fields  to  Widford,  which 
parish  was  formerly  in  Gloucestershire  as  belonging  to  St.  Oswald's 
Priory,  but  is  now  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  Church  of  St.  Oswald  consists  of  a  thirteenth-century  chancel 
and  a  nave  of  a  rather  earlier  date.  The  east  window  of  three  lights, 
is  fourteenth-century  work.  The  north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel 
contain  three  single-light  thirteenth-century  windows. 

The  chancel  arch  is  Early  English.  The  fifteenth-century  bellcote 
on  the  chancel  gable  contains  a  bell  dated  1777. 

The  font  and  north  doorway  of  the  nave  are  Norman  in  character. 

Wall  paintings  have  been  uncovered  within  the  last  few  years. 

During  the  restoration  in  1904  portions  of  a  Roman  pavement  were 
found  beneath  the  stone  paving  of  the  chancel,  showing  that  the  church, 
stands  on  part  of  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
and  is  annexed  to  Swinbrook. 

The  rector  states  that  the  wall  paintings  contain  portions  of  a 
St.  Christopher,  six  kings  (three  alive  and  three  dead),  and  some 
martyrs  being  slain  with  arrows. 

From  Widford  the  members  went  on  to  Burford,  where  the  Church^ 
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of  St.  John  the  Baptist  consists  of  a  chancel,  with  vestry  and  two  side 
chapels,  a  central  tower  with  north  and  south  transepts,  a  nave  with 
north  and  south  aisles  and  a  south  porch  with  chapels  attached  to  its 
east  and  west  sides. 

The  Perpendicular  south  porch  is  richly  ornamented  with  panelling, 
statues,  and  crocketed  pinnacles.  Above  the  graceful  doorway  with 
its  three  orders  of  moulding  and  clustered  shafts,  are  two  rooms,  now 
used  for  the  custody  of  muniments,  but  no  doubt  formerly  occupied  by 
the  priests  who  served  the  church.  Above  the  windows  of  the  upper 
chamber  is  a  frieze  of  eight  angels  bearing  heraldic  shields.  The 
groined  roof  of  the  porch  is  a  good  example  of  fan  tracery. 

The  nave,  reconstructed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  has  two  arcades, 
each  of  five  bays,  and  a  clerestory.  Above  every  pier  is  a  sculptured  head. 

The  easternmost  bay  of  the  north  arcade  is  occupied  by  a  chapel 
with  oak  screen-work,  said  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  fourteenth-century  font, 
with  figures  of  saints  and  an  inscription  by  a  Commonwealth  prisoner. 

The  north  transept,  known  as  Bell-founder's  or  Pinnock's  Aisle, 
contains  some  Early  English  work  which  shows  that  the  transept  at 
one  time  extended  farther  north.  Here  are  buried  Speaker  Lenthall, 
and  various  members  of  his  family.  The  Norman  belfry  and  lantern 
tower  are  the  oldest  part  of  this  grand  church,  and,  as  well  as  the  exterior 
of  the  porch,  have  been  figured  by  Skelton.  The  lower  part  of  the 
chancel,  the  sedilia,  piscina,  and  credence  are  all  Early  English. 

In  the  north  wall  is  an  aumbry  or  cupboard  for  the  safe  custody  of 
the  sacred  vessels.  On  either  side  of  the  high  altar  is  a  pedestal, 
on  which  stand  the  figures  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Gabriel. 

The  priest's  door  had  a  holy  water  stoup. 

The  north  chancel  aisle,  called  the  Tanfield  Chapel,  contains  a 
reliquary  at  the  east  end  and  a  pretentious  Jacobean  tomb  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tanfield,  who  died  in  1625.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  tomb  is  a  figure  of  his  grandson,  Lord  Falkland.  The  south 
chancel  aisle  contains  three  fine  altar-tombs  and  several  monuments  to 
the  Bartholomew  family.  The  south  transept,  known  as  the  Leggare 
Chapel,  contains  the  fine  altar-tomb  of  John  Leggare,  its  builder. 
Round  the  south  window  of  this  chapel,  on  the  exterior,  is  the  following 
inscription,  "  Orase  (sic)  pro  animabus  Patris  et  Matris  Johannis 
Leggare  De  Borford  per  quern  ista  fenestra  decoretur."  There  are 
also  memorials  in  this  chapel  to  Christopher  Kempster,  Clerk  of  the 
Works  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren  during  the  building  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  to  John  Prior,  who  was  murdered  in  the  grounds  of 
Burford  Priory  in  1697 
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The  next  chapel  westwards,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
contains  two  Early  English  arches  and  a  fine  Perpendicular  window. 
It  was  formerly  the  chantry  chapel  of  the  local  Guild  of  St.  Thomas.  A 
doorway  and  spiral  staircase  lead  from  this  chapel  to  the  chambers 
above  the  porch. 

To  the  west  of  the  porch  is  Sylvester's  Aisle,  with  the  fine  altar- 
tombs  of  the  Sylvesters  and  Obaldestons.  The  western  end  of  this 
chapel  possibly  formed  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  original  Norman  church. 
Two  lancet  windows  may  be  seen  on  the  south  side. 

The  Rev.  W.  Emeris,  Vicar  of  Burford,  very  kindly  stated  that  since 
the  visit  of  our  Society  to  Burford  in  1897,  the  following  work  has  been 
done  in  connection  with  the  church. 

Windows  by  C.  E.  Kempe  have  been  inserted  at  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle,  and  in  the  north  aisle,  one  of  them  being  in  memory  of 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  Cass,  vicar  of  the  parish  for  thirty -five  years.  The 
glass  above  the  Harman  monument  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Kempe's  firm 
in  memory  of  the  joint  work  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Cass  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe 
for  the  adornment  of  the  church.  The  south  window  of  the  Leggare 
Chapel  has  been  filled  with  glass  by  W.  Whall,  the  fragments  of  old 
glass  which  had  been  placed  there  being  moved  to  the  north  window  of 
the  north  transept.  The  tracery  of  this  same  window  has  been  filled 
with  fragments  of  old  English  glass  and  a  shield,  with  arms  of  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Old  glass,  but  not  originally  in  the  church,  has  been 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  window.  On  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel 
the  defaced  niches  on  either  side  of  the  altar  have  been  restored,  and 
figures  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  placed  in  them. 

At  the  present  time  a  reredos  is  being  erected  against  the  east  wall 
of  the  Lady  Chapel,  with  open  stone  screen  in  the  easternmost  bay  of 
the  north  arcade  of  the  chapel.  The  design  of  the  reredos  has  been 
suggested  by  the  defaced  reredos  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral.  The  generous  donors,  who  prefer  to  remain  anonymous, 
will  provide  the  altar  and  fittings  of  the  chapel,  as  well  as  relaying  the 
floor  and  fixing  an  inner  door.  The  architects  for  this  work  are  Messrs. 
Hoare  and  Wheeler. 

In  the  course  of  alterations  to  a  house  in  Sheep  Street,  two  stones 
were  discovered  in  an  inner  wall,  carved  with  birds'  heads  and  beaks 
exactly  like  those  to  be  seen  over  the  west  foor  of  the  church.  These 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  original  Norman  south  door  of  the  church. 

These  stones,  and  a  model  of  the  church,  are  now  placed  in  the 
priest's  room  above  the  porch. 

After  lunch  the  members  were  most  kindly  received  at  Burford 
Priory  by  the  owner,  Colonel  de  Sales  la  Terriere.    Burford  Priory, 
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a  few  years  ago  falling  to  hopeless  ruin,  was  built  by  Lawrence  Tanfield 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  site  of  an  Augustinian 
monastery.  Here  was  born  in  1610  Lucius  Cary,  afterwards  the  gifted 
Lord  Falkland.,  Lord  Falkland  sold  the  Priory  to  William  Lenthall,  the 
famous  Speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  he  died  here  in  1662. 
In  1808  the  Elizabethan  mansion  was  much  reduced  in  size,  but  it  still 
retained  much  of  its  former  beauty  and  magnificence.  It  was  restored 
by  Colonel  de  Sales  la  Terriere  in  1909,  and  is  again  inhabited.  The 
chapel,  consecrated  by  Bishop  Skinner  of  Oxford  in  1662,  has  been 
repaired,  but  it  is  not  yet  in  use.  The  owner  read  a  paper  describing 
the  restoration  recently  carried  out,  which  is  printed  in  the  present 
volume. 

The  party  then  drove  across  a  typical  tract  of  Cots  wold  to  Fairford, 
partaking  of  afternoon  tea  at  Williamstrip. 

Fairford  derives  the  latter  part  of  its  name  from  a  ford  over  the 
Colne.  Its  position  gave  it  an  importance  in  Saxon  times,  and  the 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Wylie  in  1852  prove  that  there  was  an  important 
colony  here  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  our  English 
forefathers.  Many  beautiful  objects  discovered  in  the  Fairford  graves — 
glass  vases,  fibulae,  drinking  vessels,  weapons  of  bronze  and  amber 
beads — may  be  seen  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  place  is  in  a  charter  of  Burghred,  King  of  Mercia, 
a.d.  862,  in  which  he  made  a  grant  of  ten  hides  of  land  in  Fairford  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Gloucester. 

In  the  days  of  the  Confessor  Fairford  formed  one  of  the  many 
manors  of  Brictric,  son  of  Algar.  The  story  of  Queen  Matilda's  early 
love  for  him  and  her  subsequent  hatred  because  he  refused  her  has  been 
too  often  told  to  need  re-telling  ;  but  in  fairness  to  the  queen  let  us 
remember  that  E.  A.  Freeman,  one  of  our  best  historians,  throws 
discredit  on  the  whole  tradition.  Brictric  suffered  only  as  well-nigh 
every  other  Saxon  landowner  suffered  the  loss  of  all  his  heritage  to 
enrich  his  rapacious  conquerors.  Fairford,  as  part  of  the  Honour  of 
Gloucester,  shared  the  fortunes  of  Tewkesbury,  passing  from  Robert 
fitz  Hamon  to  the  de  Clares,  the  Despencers,  the  Beauchamps,  and  the 
Nevilles,  till  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VII.  He  granted  it  to 
John  Tame,  a  London  merchant,  and  in  his  time  and  his  son's, 
Sir  Edmund,  it  flourished  as  it  had  never  done  before.  John  Tame 
found  here  a  noble  fourteenth-century  church  built  on  the  site  of  one 
far  more  ancient,  and  he  levelled  it  almost  to  the  ground  that  he  might 
construct  a  sacred  picture  gallery,  where  the  highest  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith  might  be  set  forth  (much  as  they  are  in  the  Ober- 
Ammergau  Passion  Play)  by  representations  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth, 
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and  future  judgment  by  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  symbolical  of 
the  Gospel  History,  and  by  the  likenesses  of  holy  men  who,  before  and 
since  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  have  written  or  contended  for  the  faith. 
In  the  aisles  and  clerestory  we  find  figure  and  canopy  work,  and  the 
scheme  of  the  windows  is  so  arranged  that  each  light  exhibits  a  figure 
which  has  a  companion  facing  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  church. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  north  aisle  the  prophets,  each  bearing  over  his  head 
a  prophecy  which  refers  to  the  article  of  the  faith  displayed  by  the 
apostle  opposite  to  him  in  the  south  aisle.  To  the  west  of  these  are 
the  four  evangelists  on  the  north  (the  Historians  of  the  Faith)  facing  the 
four  Latin  Fathers  (Defenders  of  the  Faith),  and  in  the  clerestory  twelve 
Persecutors  of  the  Faith  with  demons  over  them  ;  in  the  tracery  lights 
are  facing  twelve  martyrs  and  confessors  with  angels  over  them.  There 
is  sound  evidence  to  show  that  each  of  these  figures  had  its  special 
companion  as  a  vis-a-vis,  but  the  order  has  been  deranged,  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  replace  the  twenty-four  lights  in  their  original 
positions,  more  especially  as  only  nine  of  the  figures  can  be  identified. 
It  is  this  marvellous  series  of  painted  windows  that  makes  Fairford  so 
attractive  to  those  interested  in  mediaeval  art  ;  but  apart  from  these, 
the  church  has  many  interesting  features,  and  churchmen  of  to-day 
may  well  revere  the  spot  where  Keble  was  born  and  spent  his  early 
years.  His  parents'  tombs  are  in  the  churchyard.  His  own  noblest 
monument,  The  Christian  Year,  may  have  derived  its  first  inspiration 
from  the  windows  with  which  he  was  so  familiar. 

The  plan  of  St.  Mary's  Church  comprises  a  nave  with  clerestory, 
and  two  aisles,  a  central  tower,  chancel  and  vestry.  It  will  be  seen  on 
examining  the  walls  and  buttresses  of  the  chancel  that  they  rest  on  the 
plinths  of  an  earlier  church.  There  are,  moreover,  remains  of  early 
fourteenth-century  work,  with  the  characteristic  ball-flower  embedded 
in  the  two  western  piers  of  the  tower.  John  Tame,  when  he  removed 
the  transepts,  allowed  the  lower  tier  of  the  tower  to  remain.  The 
spring  of  the  old  arcades  embedded  in  masonry  of  tower  piers  prove 
this. 

The  south  porch  has  a  flat  arch  of  three  members,  with  quatrefoils 
and  trefoils  in  the  spandrels  and  a  square  hood  terminating  in  the 
figures  of  angels.  Above  the  arch  is  a  niche  with  font-like  pedestal  on 
which  once  stood  a  statue  of  Our  Lady.  There  is  a  sameness  about  the 
windows  such  as  we  might  expect  in  a  church  built  all  at  one  date. 
The  embattled  parapets  are  rich  with  gargoyles,  and  the  tower  is 
covered  with  heraldic  arms  and  devices,  amongst  which  will  be  noticed 
the  Despencer  fret,  the  chevron  on  a  ground  chequy,  for  Guy,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the   lion   and  dragon  of  the  Tames,  and  such  well-known 
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cognisances  as  the  chained  bear  and  ragged  staff  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
and  the  Yorkist  fetterlock. 

The  general  style  of  the  church  may  be  compared  with  such 
contemporary  buildings  as  Henry  VII's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  the 
Lady  Chapel  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  Bath  Abbey— some  of  our 
latest  examples  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Parsons, 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  John 
Tame  built  the  church  as  a  receptacle  for  some  Flemish  glass  which  he 
had  previously  obtained.  Many  treatises  have  been  written  to  prove 
or  disprove  the  assertion,  said  to  have  been  made  by  Vandyck  to 
Charles  I,  that  Albert  Durer  had  designed  the  paintings. 

Mr.  Joyce,  in  his  superb  monograph  on  the  windows,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  windows  were  made  for  the  church,  and  he  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  Durer  theory.  The  glass  fills  twenty-eight 
windows,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  groups  :  I.  The  Gospel 
History,  in  eight  windows  within  the  chancel  screen,  introduced  by  four 
-typical  studies  from  Old  Testament  history  in  a  window  just  outside  ; 
II.  The  History  of  the  Faith,  in  sixteen  windows  of  the  nave,  aisles, 
and  clerestory  ;  III.  The  Last  Judgment,  in  the  three  windows  at  the 
west  end.  The  order  of  the  history  is  somewhat  disturbed  by  the 
insertion  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  over  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  in 
the  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  by  the  insertion  of  the 
Transfiguration  over  the  altar  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Chapel,  formerly 
used  for  the  reservation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  on  the  east  side. 

Let  us  then  commence  with  the  window  in  the  north  aisle  just  outside 
the  screen. 

1.  Four  Old  Testament  Symbols,  i.e.  The  Fall,  Moses  at  the 

burning  bush,  Gideon  and  the  Fleece,  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon. 
The  history  of  our  Lord's  mother  in  the  three  windows  of  the 
Lady  Chapel. 

2.  Joachim  and  Anna  at  the  Golden  Gate,  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin, 

the  self-dedication  of  St.  Mary  and  her  Espousal  to  Joseph. 

3.  The  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 

and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

4.  The  Assumption  of  St.  Mary,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  the 

Massacre  of  the  Infants,  Christ  in  the  Temple  with  the 
Doctors. 

5.  East  Window.    The  Passion  and  Death  of  our  Lord. 

6.  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  the  Entombment,  Christ  in  Hades. 

7.  The  Transfiguration.    The  Appearances  of  our  Lord  to  Mary 

Magdalene  and  the  other  women. 
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8.  The  Supper  at  Emmaus.    The  Appearance  of  our  Lord  to 

St.  Thomas. 

9.  The  Appearance   of  Christ  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  The 

Ascension.    The  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost. 

The  twelve  Apostles  reciting  the  Creed  : 

10.  St.  Peter,  St.  Andrew,  St.  James,  St.  John. 

11.  St.  Thomas,  St.  James  the  Less,  St.  Philip,  St.  Bartholomew. 

12.  St.  Matthew,  St.  Simon,  St.  Thaddaeus,  St.  Matthias. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church  : 

13.  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine. 

14.  The  Judgment  of  David. 

15.  The  Last  Judgment. 

16.  The  Judgment  of  Solomon. 

17.  The  four  Evangelists  :  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and 

St.  John. 

Twelve  of  the  Prophets  adducing  forecasts  of  the  Creed  from 
their  own  writings  : 

18.  Obadiah,  Daniel,  Malachi,  Micah. 

19.  Joel,  Zephaniah,  Amos,  Hosea. 

20.  Zechariah,  Isaiah,  David,  Jeremiah. 

In  the  windows  of  the  clerestory,  south  side,  beginning  from  the 
west  : 

21.  A  Pope  between  two  Cardinals. 

22.  An  Emperor  between  two  Kings. 

23.  Fragments,  St.  Margaret,  a  Bishop. 

24.  .St.  Dorothy,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Agnes. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  clerestory,  beginning  at  the  west  : 

25.  Annas,  Judas  Iscariot,  Caiaphas. 

26.  A  King,  an  Emperor,  Herod  the  Great. 

27.  Herod  Antipas,  a  figure  in  armour. 

28.  An  Archer,  Two  armed  figures. 

In  the  Lady  Chapel  is  a  good  brass  with  the  effigies  of  Sir  Edmund 
Tame  and  dame  Alice  his  wife.  Between  the  chancel  and  the  Lady 
Chapel  is  the  altar-tomb  of  the  founder  of  the  church  and  donor  of  the 
glass,  John  Tame,  and  his  wife  Alice,  with  their  effigies.  The  altar- 
tomb  of  Roger  Ligon  and  his  wife  is  also  in  the  chancel.  The 
monument  of  Sir  William  Oldisworth,  who  died  in  1689,  reminds  us 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which,  according  to  Bigland,  we  owe  this  worthy 
knight  for  taking  out  and  concealing  the  glass  when  the  Puritan  soldiers 
were  marching  upon  Fairford  and  would  have  destroyed  it.    Of  course, 
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when  it  was  replaced  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  some  mistakes 
were  made  and  many  pieces  were  lost,  but  when  the  glass  was  releaded 
a  few  years  ago  the  present  vicar,  with  much  ability  and  untiring  zeal, 
replaced,  sought  out,  and  restored  to  their  proper  places  all  the  pieces 
which  had  been  wrongly  placed.1 

The  President  of  the  Society  has  sent  the  following  additional  note 
as  to  the  history  of  the  Fairford  glass.-  !39o895 

"  i.  1  think  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is  evidence  which  seems 
to  point  towards  the  conclusion  that  the  glass  was  not  removed  from  the 
church  during  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars. 

Abraham  Wright  published  in  his  Parnassus  Biceps  (1658)  a  poem 

on  "  The  Fairford  Windows."    In  it  he  explains  the  preservation  of  the 

painted  glass  there,  which  in  every  other  place  had  been  destroyed. 

He  says  to  the  Puritans  : — • 

Tell  me  you  anti-saints  why  glasse. 
With  you  is  longer  lived  than  brasse, 
And  why  the  Saintes  have  scaped  their  falls 
Better  from  windows  than  from  walls. 

He  wonders  whether  it  is  because  these  Puritans  were  interested  in. 
the  glass  trade,  and  he  adds  : — 

Faireford  boast 
Thy  church  hath  kept  what  all  have  lost 
And  is  preserved  from  the  bane 
Of  either  war  or  Puritan, 
Whose  life  is  coloured  in  the  paint 
The  inside  dross,  the  outside  saint. 

This  shows  certainly  that  the  glass  was  in  the  windows  when  the  poem 
was  written,  which  must  have  been  before  1658  :  Mr.  H.  A.  Evans 
{Oxford  and  the  Cotswolds,  p.  311)  says  "  at  least  as  early  as  1656." 

William  Strode,  a  noted  Royalist  divine,  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Vicar  of  Black  Bourton,  only  a  few  miles  from  Fairford,  who  died 
in  March,  1645,  wrote  a  descriptive  poem  on  the  windows,  which 
contains  these  lines  at  the  conclusion  of  a  description  of  Christ  hanging 
on  the  cross  : — 

The  wondrous  art  hath  equall  fate 
Unfenced  and  yet  unviolate : 
The  Puritans  were  sure  deceived, 

And  thought  those  shadowes  movde  and  heavde,  v 
So  held  from  stoning  Christ. 

This  seems  plainly  to  show  that  while  there  was  great  fear  lest  the 
Puritans  should  destroy  the  windows,  they  had  not  done  so,  and  the  glass 
was  still  in  situ. 

1  Authorities  on  the  Fairford  glass :  The  Fairford  Windows  :  a  Monograph,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  published  by  the  Arundel  Society,  1872.  A  Handbook  to  Fairford 
Church  and  its  Windows,  By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Carbonell,  1893 ;  price  bd.  Remarks  on  the 
Fairford  Windows,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  Trans.  B.  and  G.Arch,  Soc,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  53-91. 

See  also  papers  on  the  Diirer  controversy  by  Messrs.  Russell,  Waller,  Holt,  Planchg,  a 
list  of  which  is  given  in  1  he  Manual  of  Gloucestershire  Bibliography,  by  F.  A.  Hyett  and 
W.  Bazeley. 
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Finally,  against  the  view  that  Sir  William  Oldis worth  took  them 
down  is  his  own  interview  with  Antony  Wood  on  July  20th,  1660, 
when  the  former  showed  in  situ  to  the  latter  "  the  most  curious  paynted 
windows  set  up  in  the  raigne  of  K.  Hen.  7,"  and  no  reference  is  made 
to  their  ever  having  been  removed. 

2.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  artist  of  the  windows — or 
rather  of  the  main  series,  for  I  do  not  think  they  are  all  of  one  design — 
may  be  with  substantial  certainty  be  identified  as  the  Fleming  Aeps, 
whose  floruit  is  1480-1528.  His  emblem,  an  ape,  appears  in  the  west 
window  of  the  south  aisle,  and  in  the  same  window  his  monogram, 
"  A.  V."  {Aeps  Vitrifex)." 

The  best  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Canon 
Carbonell,  Vicar  of  Fairford,  for  the  great  kindness  with  which  he 
received  us,  and  explained,  so  far  as  time  would  allow,  the  meaning  of 
the  beautiful  glass  under  his  care.  It  was,  however,  a  matter  for  deep 
regret  that  the  shortness  of  the  time  which  remained  before  the  departure 
of  the  train  for  Oxford  prevented  him  from  giving  a  complete  account, 
and  indeed  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  of  those  who  had  not  visited  the 
church  before  could  have  carried  away  any  really  definite  idea  of  either 
the  beauty  or  the  meaning  of  this  famous  glass. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  members  divided  into  two  parties,  one 
of  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  President  of  the  Society,  visited  New 
College,  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  Magdalen  College,  and  Christ  Church, 
which  are  described  in  the  account  of  the  visit  to  Oxford  last  year  ; 
the  other  party,  under  Professor  Oman,  visited  Worcester,  Balliol, 
Exeter,  Wadham  and  University  Colleges,  the  Divinity  School  and  St. 
Mary's  Church. 

Balliol  College  was  founded  c.  1263  by  John  de  Balliol,  father  of 
John  Balliol,  King  of  Scotland,  and  by  Devorgilla,  his  wife,  daughter 
-of  Alan  of  Galloway.  The  college,  thus  established,  grew  as  time  went 
•on  through  additional  benefactions.  The  Statutes  were  finally  settled 
in  1504.  The  south  or  principal  front  was  built  in  1867-9.  West  of 
this  is  the  Master's  lodging,  and  beyond  are  Fisher's  buildings,  erected  in 
1769  and  refaced  in  1876.  Part  of  the  west  front,  opposite  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  Church,  was  built  in  1825,  and  the  part  nearest  the  Martyrs' 
Memorial  in  1852-3. 

Entering  the  front  quadrangle,  we  have  on  the  north  side  the 
Eibrary  (1430-80),  on  the  east  the  chapel  (1856-7),  and  on  the  west  the 
old  dining  hall  (1432). 

A  passage  leads  to  the  garden,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  the  new 
•dining  hall  (1877)  with  butteries,  etc.,  below. 

Amongst  the  many  notable  men  who  have  studied  at  Balliol  we  may 
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mention  John  Wycliffe,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  John  Evelyn, 
Bradley  the  astronomer,  Adam  Smith,  and  more  recently  Archbishop' 
Manning  and  Archbishop  Temple. 

Exeter  College  was  founded  by  Walter  de  Stapleton,  Bishop  of 
Exeter  (1308-26).  and  subsequently  endowed  by  Edmund  Stafford,, 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (1 395-1419),  and  Sir  William  Petre,  1566. 

The  west  front  was  rebuilt  in  1595  and  1703,  and  refaced  in  1833, 
The  quadrangle  has  the  hall  on  the  south,  the  chapel  on  the  north,, 
and  students'  rooms  on  the  east  and  west.  The  chapel,  which  is  the 
finest  in  Oxford,  was  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  took  Sainte 
Chapelle,  Paris,  as  his  model.  The  hall  was  built  in  16 18  by  Sir  John 
Acland,  and  restored  in  18 18.  Exeter  has  always  been  considered  a. 
west  country  college,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its  more  celebrated; 
alumni  have  been  Devonshire  and  Cornish  men. 

At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  old  entrance 
gateway  (1404),  now  forming  part  of  the  Rector's  house,  built  in  1857, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  new  quadrangle.  The  library  was  rebuilt  im 
1856.  John  de  Trevisa,  Chaplain  of  Berkeley  Castle,  and  Samuel 
Wesley,  were  connected  with  this  college. 

The  Divinity  School  was  originally  the  basement  of  Duke  Humphrey's 
Library.  When  completed  in  1480,  its  windows  were  filled  with 
magnificent  stained  glass,  exhibiting  the  figures  of  saints.  During  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI  it  was  pillaged  and  terribly  damaged.  In  1625 
the  Commons  met  here  when  driven  from  London  by  the  plague.  In 
1669  it  was  restored  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The 
groined  roof  is  rich  in  heraldry,  and  nearly  100  shields  can  still  be 
deciphered.  A  frequent  bearing — the  See  of  Canterbury  impaling 
gules,  three  wheatsheafs  or,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  argent — shows  John 
Kempe  to  have  been  the  principal  contributor  to  the  building  fund. 
He  was  successively  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Chichester,  and  London,  and 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Canterbury  (1452-4).  He  was,  moreover, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  He  also  built  the  ante-chapel  of 
Merton  and  part  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter-in-the-East.  There  are 
also  the  arms  of  William  of  Waynflete,  who  at  this  time  was  directing 
the  building  at  Eton  and  Windsor,  Archbishops  Chichele  and  Nevill, 
Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,, 
Sir  Richard  Wydvylle,  and  many  other  patrons. 

Wadham  College  was  founded  by  Nicholas  Wadham  and  his  wife 
Dorothy  on  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  the  Austin  friars,  16 10-13. 
Passing  through  the  central  gateway  of  the  fine  west  front,  we  enter  a 
quadrangle,  having  on  the  east  side  the  chapel,  hall,  library,  and  kitchen, 
the  remaining  sides  being  occupied  by  rooms  for  the  warden,  fellows- 
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and  students.  The  chapel  contains  stained  glass  made  by  Bernard 
Van  Linge  in  1621.  The  screen  and  the  rest  of  the  woodwork  are 
Jacobean.  Over  the  steps  leading  to  the  hall  are  the  figures  of  James  I 
and  the  founders. 

Amongst  the  many  portraits  in  the  hall  are  those  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  Dr.  Ironside,  Bishop  of  Hereford  (1691-1701), 
William  III,  etc. 

The  library  contains  portfolio  editions  of  Shakespeare  and  a  rare 
Saxon  MS.  of  the  tenth  century,  and  the  Common  Room  a  portrait 
of  Mother  George,  painted  by  Sonmars  in  1690,  when  she  was 
117  years  old. 

University  College  owes  its  foundation  to  William  of  Durham,  who 
is  said  to  have  died  at  Rouen  in  1249.  No  part  of  the  present  building, 
however,  is  older  than  1634.  There  are  two  quadrangles.  Over  the 
gateway  leading  to  the  greater  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  and  inside  one 
of  James  II.  The  east  side  of  the  lesser  quadrangle  is  occupied  by  the 
Master's  lodging,  built  in  17 19  from  a  bequest  by  Dr.  Radcliffe,  whose 
statue  may  be  seen  inside  the  archway.  Outside  is  Queen  Mary, 
consort  of  William  III. 

The  chapel,  restored  in  1862,  contains  carvings  by  R.  Barker,  1695. 
The  north  and  south  windows  are  by  Van  Linge,  164.1.  The  east  window, 
given  by  Dr.  Radcliffe,  was  painted  in  1687  by  H.  Giles. 

The  Hall  contains  portraits  of  Archbishops  Abbot,  Bancroft,  and 
Potter,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  etc.  ;  but  perhaps  the 
striking  memorial  of  the  poet  Shelley,  once  a  student  of  this  college, 
will  interest  the  visitor  most  of  all. 

The  most  striking  features  of  St.  Mary's  Church  are  the  spire  with 
its  pinnacles,  c.  1300,  restored  1850  ;  the  panels  and  gables  are  enriched 
with  a  profusion  of  pomegranates  in  honour  of  Queen  Eleanour  of 
■  Castile. 

The  tower  arches  form  an  inner  porch,  on  the  west  side  of  which  is 
Adam  de  Brom's  chapel.  The  chancel  bears  the  rebus  of  Walter  le 
Harte,  who  died  in  1472.  It  was  completed  about  1484.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  the  rest  of  the  church  was  rebuilt, 
the  architect  being  Sir  Reginald  Bray.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
.is  a  chapel  formerly  used  as  the  University  Library  before  Duke 
Humphrey  built  the  nucleus  of  Bodlein's. 

And  thus  ended  our  second  most  enjoyable  visit  to  the  University 
and  city  of  Oxford.  The  best  thanks  of  our  members  are  due  in  the 
first  place  to  the  President  of  the  Society  and  the  ex-President  for  so 
kindly  receiving  us  at  their  colleges,  to  Professor  Oman  for  kind 
.guidance,  and  to  the  authorities  of  the  colleges,  the  clergy  of  the 
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churches,  and  the  owners  of  the  houses  which  we  were  so  courteously- 
permitted  to  visit ;  to  Mr.  James  Parker  for  much  kind  help,  as  well 
as  for  the  Tables  of  Oxford  History  which  he  provided  for  our  use,  and 
for  the  loan  of  the  blocks  of  Iffley  and  Minster  Lovel  Churches  ;  and 
to  Canon  Carbonell  for  his  goodness  to  us  at  Fairford  ;  but  most  of  all 
to  Mr.  T.  Gambier  Parry,  who  now  for  two  years  in  succession  has  so 
kindly  and  ably  fulfilled  the  onerous  duties  of  Local  Secretary  of 
our  summer  meeting. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 


The  following  Chronological  Tables  (a)  of  Foundations,, 
etc.,  in  Oxford,  with  some  few  Notes  of  early  Historical 
events,  and  (b)  of  existing  Buildings  in  Oxford,  were  most 
kindly  presented  to  members  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester- 
shire Archaeological  Society  visiting  Oxford  July  13th,  1911, 
by  Mr.  James  Parker. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF 

FOUNDATIONS,   &c,  IN  OXFORD, 

WITH  NOTES  OF  SOME  FEW  HISTORICAL  EVENTS. 

VIIIth  Century. 

A.D. 

St.  Frideswide's  Nunnery,  founded  by  Didan  for 
his  daughter  Frideswide  (Charter  in  Oseney  Register) 

circa  727 

Xth  Century. 

Oxford,  first  mention  of  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles),  when  King  Edward  the  Elder  took 
possession  of  the  town       .....  912 

Aelfward,  son  of  King  Edward,  dies  at  Oxford    .  924 

XIth  Century. 

Massacre  of  the  Danes  on  St.  Brice's  day,  and 
burning  of  St.  Frideswide's  Church  {Charter  of 
St.  Frid.)  ........  1002 

St.  Frideswide's  Church  rebuilt  after  the  fire,  and 

Canons  restored  by  King  Aethelred  (ibid.)     .        .  1004 

The  Danes  burn  the  town  of  Oxford  (A.-S.  Chron.) .  1009 


Chronological  Tables. 


Submission  of  Oxford  to  the  laws  of  the  Danish  King,  A'D- 

Swegen  (ibid.)    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  1013 

At  the  "  Gemot  "  Sigeferth  and  Morkere  treacherously 

slain  (A.-S.  Chron.)    ......  1015 

Edmund  Ironside  murdered  (probably)  at  Oxford 

(H.  of  Huntingdon)  .  .  '  .  .  Nov.  30th,  10 16 
A  Treaty  made  at  Oxford  between  English  and 

Danes  to  acknowledge  Edgar's  law  (ibid.)  .  .  1018 
St.  Martin's  Church  granted  to  Abingdon  Abbey 

(Charter  Abingdon  Chron.)  .....  1032 
A  Gemot  held,  at  which  Harold  and  Harthacnut  are 

elected  Kings  to  succeed  Cnut  (A.-S.  Chron.).  .  1036 
Death  of  Harold  Harefoot  at  Oxford  (ibid.)  .  1040 
The  great  Gemot  at  Oxford,  Oct.  28th  (ibid.)  .  .  1065 
The  Castle  erected,  i.e.  the  fortress  of  Edward 

supplemented  by  the  Stone  Tower  erected  by  Robert 

d'Oili  (Annates  de  Oseneia) .  ....  1071 
St.  George's  Collegiate  Church  founded  within  the 

Castle  precincts  (ibid.)  .....  1074 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church  granted  to  the  above 

(Osen.  Reg.)       ......       c.  1074 

Domesday  Survey  of  Oxford  gives  243  houses  paying 

tax,  and  478  so  "  waste  "  that  they  cannot  pay  .  1086 
First  mention  of  Churches  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 

St.  Michael  (at  North-gate),  St.  Ebbe,  St.  Peter 

(in  the  East)  (Domesday)     .....  1086 

XIIth  Century. 

St.  Frideswide's  Monastery,  having  been  deserted, 
now  restored,  and  Regular  Canons  introduced  under 
Prior  Guimond  (W.  of  Matmesb.)        .        .       c.  1115 

Charter  of  St.  Frideswide,  in  which  first  mention 
is  made  of  the  Churches  of  All  Saints,  St.  Mildred 
(now  included  in  St.  Michael's  parish),  St.  Peter 
(in  the  Bailey),  St.  Aldate,  St.  Edward  (now  in 
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All  Saints'  parish),  St.  Clement  (at  east  end  of  A-D- 

Magdalen  Bridge),  and  Chapels  of  Holy  Trinity 

(at  East-gate),  and  St.  Michael  (at  South-gate)     c.'  1122 

Oseney  Abbey,  founded  by  Robert  d'Oili,  nephew  of 
the  previous  Robert  d'Oili,  Governor  of  Oxford 
(Charters)  ........  1129 

St.   Bartholomew's   Hospital  founded  (Hundred 

Rolls)        .......       c.  1130 

[Afterwards,  in  1328,  to  Oriel  College.] 

Beaumont  Palace  erected  by  Henry  I  .        .        .  1132 
Robert  Pullein,  from  Paris,  lectures  in  Oxford 

(Annates  de  Osen.)       ......  1133 

St.  Giles'  Church,  given  to  Godstow  (Charter)       .  1139 

St.  Thomas'  Church  built  (ibid.)    ....  1141 

[First  dedicated  to  St.  Nicolas  ;    re-dedicated  c.   1200  to 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket.] 

Siege  of  Oxford  by  King  Stephen,  and  escape  of  the 

Empress  Maud  .......  1142 

Vacarius,  from  Lombardy,  lectures  in  Oxford. .       c.  1145 

King  Richard  I  born  in  Beaumont  Palace,  Sept.  13th  1157 

King  John  born  in  Beaumont  Palace,  Dec.  24th    .  1167 

Giraldus    Cambrensis   reads   his    "  Topography " 

before  the  Clergy  at  Oxford       .        .        .       c.  1189 

XIIIth  Century. 
Parliament  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford,  Nov.  15th  1213 
The  Dominican,  or  Black  Friars,  on  first  arrival  in 

England,  established  in  St.  Edward's  parish        c.  1227 

[Removed  some  few  years  later  to  St.  Ebbe's  parish  :  site 
scarcely  traceable.] 

The  Franciscan,  or  Grey  Friars,  in  St.  Ebbe's  parish 

c.  1224 

[The  extensive  buildings  destroyed  in  sixteenth  century  : 
sites  scarcely  traceable.] 

St.  John  the  Baptist's  Hospital  (outside  the  East- 
gate),  founded  temp.  Henry  III  (Matt.  Paris  and 
Charters)    .        ..       ...        .        .        .        .  1233 

[Site  now  occupied  by  Magdalen  College.! 
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St.    John's    Church,    afterwards   incorporated   in  a.d. 

Merton  College,  first  mention  {Charter)         .        .  1235 
University   College,    founded   with   money  be- 
queathed by  William  of  Durham,  who  died  .        .  1249 
[First  purchase  of  buildings,  1253  ;  Statutes  given,  1280, 
1292,  and  131 1.] 

The  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,  in  St.  Mary 

Magdalen  parish        .        .        .        .        .        .  1253 

[No  vestiges  remain,  and  even  the  site  can  scarcely  be  traced.] 

The  Provisions  of  Oxford,  at  the  Parliament  held 

here  1258 

Holy  Cross  Church,  Holywell,  first  mention  of 

(Charters)  .......       c.  1260 

Balliol  College,  founded  by  John  and  Devoirgilla 

de  Balliol  c.  1263 

[First  Statutes  given,  1282.] 

The  Austin  Friars  established  themselves  in  Holy- 
well parish  ;  Charter  of  Foundation  granted.        .  1268 
[Site  afterwards  occupied  by  Wadham  College.] 

Merton    College,    transferred    from    Maldon  by 

Walter  de  Merton  .1274 

[The  foundation  originally  at  Maldon,  1264,  whence  the 
scholars  were  sent  up  to  Oxford.  Site  in  Oxford 
purchased  1267.  Statutes  given  in  1264,  revised  [1267], 
1270,  and  finally  1274.] 

Rewley  Abbey  (Cistercian),  founded  by  Edmund, 

Earl  of  Cornwall        ......  1281 

[Site  occupied  by  North-Western  Railway,  etc.] 

Hart  Hall,  founded  by  Elias  de  Hertford       .        .  1282 

[In  1 3 12  taken  over  by  Walter  de  Stapledon,  founder  of 
Exeter  College,  but  continued  as  a  Hall  till  1739.] 

Gloucester  Hall  (Benedictine),  founded  by  John 

Giffard      ........  1283 

[Site  occupied  by  Worcester  College.] 

Durham  College  (Benedictine),  founded  by  Richard 

de  Hoton  ........  1290 

[Site  occupied  by  Trinity  College.] 
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XIVth  Century. 

A.D. 

Exeter  College,  founded  by  Walter  de  Stapledon, 

Bishop  of  Exeter  ;  first  purchase  of  land    .        .  1315 

[Much  extended  by  Bishop  Stafford,  1484,  and  Sir  William 
Petre,  1566.] 

Oriel  College,  a  licence  granted  to  Adam  de  Brom, 
1324  ;  but  actual  foundation  assigned  to  King 
Edward  II         .......  1326 

[  Adam  de  Brom,  the  first  Provost,  gave  the  Statutes,  1326.] 
St.  Mary  Hall,  a  tenement  converted  into  a  Hall 

by  Oriel  College        ......  1333 

[The  parsonage-house  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  which  was 
granted  to  Oriel,  1326.] 

Queen's  College,  founded  by  Robert  de  Eglesfield  ; 

first  purchase  of  land         .        .        .        .        .  1340 

[Charter  and  Statutes  given  the  same  year.] 

The  Crutched  Friars  established  themselves, 
c.  1310,  in  St.  Aldate's  ;  afterwards  attempted 
buildings  in  St.  Peter's-in-the-East      .        .        .  1348 

[Ordered  to  desist,  1352,  and  after  history  unknown.] 

New  College,  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham, 
Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  first  stone  laid  1380,  and 
Warden  and  Fellows  entered  .        .        .  1386 

[First  Charter  dated  1379;    Statutes  given,  1400.] 

New  Inn  Hall.  Trilleck's  Inn  granted  to  New  College  1391. 

[Dissolved  and  transferred  to  Balliol  College  in  1887.  Part 
purchased  by  the  Hannington  Trustees,  1897,  and  now 
Hannington  Hall.] 

XVth  Century. 

Lincoln  College,  founded  by  Richard  Flemyng, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  Licence  dated 

[The  founder  dying  before  his  foundation  was  completed, 
Bishop  Rotherham  augmented  the  foundation,  and  gave 
new  Statutes,  1479.] 

St.  Bernard's  College  (Cistercian),  founded  by 
Archbishop  Chichele  ;  Licence  granted 

[Site  and  buildings  purchased  by  the  founder  of  St.  John's 
College,  1552.] 


1427 


1437 
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All  Souls'  College,  founded  by  Henry  Chichele,  A,D' 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  date  of  Charter  .        .  1438 
[First  purchase  of  land,  1437  ;    Second  Charter,  1442  ; 
Statutes,  1443.] 

Bodleian    Library,    Duke    Humphrey's  Library 

bequeathed        .......  1447 

[The  building  erected  for  this  Library  and  other  books 
completed  1480.] 

Magdalen  College,  founded  by  William  of  Wayn- 

flete,  Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  date  of  Charter       .  1458 
[Licence  granted,   1457  ;    first  stone  laid,   1474 ;  first 
Statutes  given,  1479.] 


XVIth  Century. 

Margaret  Professorship  of  Divinity,  founded  by 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond.        .        .        .  1502 

Brasenose  College,  founded  by  William  Smyth, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Richard  Sutton  ;  Charter 
dated        ........  1512 

[Purchase  of  land  commenced,  1508  ;  Foundation  stone 
laid,  1509.] 

Corpus  Christi  College,  founded  by  Richard  Fox, 

Bishop  of  Winchester  ;  Charter  of  foundation  dated    15 16 
[Purchases  made  and  Licence  granted,  1516;  Statutes 
given,  1 5 17.] 

Christ  Church,  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  first 

Charter  of  Foundation       .        .        .        .  .1525 

[St.  Frideswide's  Priory  suppressed,  1524;  Cardinal 
College  founded  and  first  Charter  of  Foundation,  1525  ; 
re-founded  as  "  King  Henry  VIIIth  College,"  1532, 
and  finally  as  "  The  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ  in 
Oxon,"  in  1546,  on  the  removal  of  the  Bishop's  See 
hither.] 

First  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Robert  King,  consecrated.  1541 

[The  Cathedral  Church  first  at  Oseney,  1 542  ;  removed  to 
Christ  Church,  1546.] 

Regius  Professorships  of  Divinity,  Civil  Law, 
Medicine,  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  finally  confirmed  by 
Henry  VIII  1546 
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St.  Alban's  Hall,  conveyed  by  purchase  to  Merton     A  D- 
College      .        .        .        .        .        ...  1549 

[The  tenement  in  1230  given  to  the  Nuns  of  Littlemore, 
leased,  then  purchased  by,  and  finally  incorporated  with, 
Merton  College.] 

Trinity  College,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope  ; 

Licence  dated    .......  1555 

[Durham  College  purchased  by  the  Founder,  1555  ; 
Statutes  given,  1556.] 

St.  John's  College,  founded  by  Sir  T.  White ; 
Licence  dated     ........  ib. 

[Bernard  College  purchased  by  the  founder,  1555  ; 
Statutes  given,  1557.] 

St.  Edmund  Hall,  purchased  by  Dr.  Denys,  and 

presented  to  Queen's  College        .        .        .        .  1557 
[Earliest  mention  of  the  Hall,  1 260  ;  presented  in  1 269  to 
Oseney  Abbey.] 

Jesus  College,  on  petition  of  Dr.  Hugh  Price, 

founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  Charter  dated.        .  1571 
[Augmented  and  new  Charter  obtained,  1622.] 

XVIIth  Century. 
Magdalen    Hall,    originally   attached    (1487)  by 
Bishop  Waynflete  to  Magdalen  College  ;  became  an 
independent  Hall       .        .  .        *        .  1601 

[In  18 16  the  site  of  the  old  Hall  acquired  by  Magdalen 
College,  and  the  Hall  itself  removed  to  what  had  been 
Hertford  College  ;  in  1874  Magdalen  Hall  dissolved, 
and  Hertford  College  restored  on  the  site.] 

Bodleian  Library,  formally  opened  by  Thomas 

Bodley      *        .        .        .        .       '.        .        .  1601 

[Duke  Humphrey's  Library diad  been  almost  dispersed,  and 
building  in  ruins.] 

Wadham  College,  founded  by  Nicolas  and  his  widow 

Dorothy  Wadham  ;  Licence  dated       .        .        .  1610 
[Charter  and  Foundation  Statutes  given,  161 2  ;  Warden 
appointed,  161 3.] 

Pembroke  College,  founded  by  Thomas  Tesdale  and 

Richard  Wightwick ;  Letters  Patent    .        .        .  1624 

[Thomas  Tesdale  left  ^5,000  by  his  will,  dated  16 10  ; 
Statutes  given,  1627.] 
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XVIIIth  Century. 

A.D. 

Radcliffe    Library,     Observatory,    Etc.,  by 

bequests  of  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  who  died    .        .  1714 
Worcester  College,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes  ; 
Letters  Patent  dated  ...        .        .        .  ib. 

[Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  dying  1701,  left  by  will  ^10,000, 
which  accumulated,  and  was  expended  in  purchasing  St. 
John  Baptist's  Hall  in  17 14.] 

Hertford  College  ;  Hart  Hall,  at  the  instance  of 
Dr.  Newton,  converted  into  Hertford  College ; 
Charter  dated    .        .        .  .        4  .1740 

[Statutes  given  by  Dr.  Newton,  1739  ;  College  dissolved 
1805.] 

Taylor  Institution,  by  bequest  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor, 

who  died  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  1788 

University   Galleries,    partly   from   bequest  of 

Dr.  Randolph,  who  died      .....  1796- 

[The  above  two  bequests  were  practically  not  available  till  1845, 
when  the  Taylor  Buildings,  etc.,  were  commenced.] 


XIXth  Century. 

Oxford  Union  Society  established  .  .  .  1823 
Oxford  Ashmolean  Society  instituted.  .  .  1828 
New  Inn  Hall,  restored  to  academical  purposes  by 

Dr.  Cramer       .......  1831 

[Trilleck's  Inn,  purchased  by  Wykeham  in  1369  ;  used  as 
a  Mint,  1642-6  ;  sold  and  a  large  part  destroyed,  1897.] 

Oxford  Architectural  Society,  First  meeting  .  1839 
The  New  University  Museum,  opened  .  .  i860 
St.  Edward's  School,  founded     .        .       .        .  1863 

[Removed  to  present  site  and  New  Buildings,  1870.] 

Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded       .       .  1868 
Unattached  Students  re-established       .  .  1868 

Keble  College,  founded  as  a  Memorial  to  Rev.  John 
Keble  ;     incorporated    by    Royal    Charter,  and 
formally  opened         .        .        .        .        .        .  1870 

fRev.  John  Keble  died,  1866  ;  Foundation  stone  laid,  1 868.1 
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[New]  Hertford  College.    Magdalen  Hall  being 
dissolved,  the  Principal  and  Scholars  incorporated 


as  a  College       .        .        .        .        .  .  1874 

St.  Stephen's  House,  for  those  engaged  in  Mission 

Work,  opened  ......  1876 

Wycliffe  Hall,  opened   1878 

[Enlarged  1881.] 

Lady  Margaret  Hall  for  Ladies,  founded     .        .  1879 

Somerville  Hall  for  Ladies,  incorporated    .        .  1881 

Pusey  House,  opened   1884 

[Founded  in  memory  of  Dr.  Pusey,  who  died  1882.] 

Indian  Institute,  opened  (enlarged  1887)       .        .  1884 

St.  Hugh's  Hall  for  Ladies,  founded     .       .        .  1886 

Oxford  School  of  Geography      ....  1887 

Mansfield  College,  opened  .....  1889 

[Founded  by  the  Congregationalists  in  1886.] 

Manchester  New  College,  opened      .        .       .  1893 

[Founded  by  the  Unitarians  at  Manchester  in  1786. 
Transferred  to  Oxford,  1889.  Present  Buildings 
commenced  1891.] 

St.  Hilda's  Hall  for  Ladies,  founded  .  .  .  1893 
Cherwell    Hall    Training    College    for  Women, 

founded     ......  .  1902 


CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST 

OF  THE  CHIEF 

EXISTING  BUILDINGS  IN  OXFORD. 
XIth  Century. 

A.D. 

The  Castle  Tower      .....  circa  1070 

[N.B. — Castle  Mound,  probably  original  fortification  of 
912.] 

St.  George-in-the- Castle,  Crypt  [but  re-erected], 

possibly     .        .        .        .  .        .        .  1074 

St.  Michael's  Church,  Tower      .        .       .       .c.  1074 

St.  Peter's-in-the-East,  Site  and  Qy.  masonry  of 

the  Crypt  1074 
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XIIth  Century. 

A.D. 

St.  Giles's  Church,  Lower  part  of  Tower,  and  of 

Chancel  wall      .        .        .        .        .        .        .  1120 

St.  Thomas's  Church,  Portion  of  Chancel       .        .  1141 

Iffley  Church  (near  Oxford)       .        .        .        .  1160 

Holywell  Church,  Chancel  arch  ....  ib. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Chancel  and  South  Doorway  of 

Nave         .        .                .        .        .               c.  1170 

St.  Ebbe's  Church,  old  Norman  Doorway    .        .  ib. 

St.  Aldate's  Church,  Remains  of  Arcade  .  c.  1176 
Christ   Church   Cathedral,    Nave,   Transept,  and 

Choir        .......  1120-80 

XIIIth  Century. 

St.  Giles's  Church,  North  Aisle                        c.  1220 

East  End  of  South  Aisle      c.  1260 

Christ  Church,  Chapter-house       ....  1220 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Arches  and  North  Aisle    .       c.  1260 
St.  Michael's  Church,  Chancel  and  part  of  South 

Aisle         ........  ib. 

Merton  College,  Chief  Buildings         .        .  1278-90 

[Choir  commenced  c.  1278  ;  Hall,  Treasury,  etc.,  c.  1285.] 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Tower  and  Spire   .        .       c.  1300 

XIVth  Century. 

Merton  College,  The  Vestry       .        .        .  1310-n 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church,  South  Aisle     .       .  1326 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Old  Congregation  house  .        .  1327 

St.  Aldate's  Church,  South  Aisle  .       .       .       •.  1336 

St.  Michael's  Church,  Nave  and  North  Aisle       c.  1342 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Windows  of  North  Aisle  and 

West  Tower       ......       c.  1354 

St.  Martin's  Church,  Tower        .        .        .  ib. 

Christ  Church,  Latin  chapel                              c.  1354 

Merton  College,  Bishop  Rede's  Library       .       .  1376 

5 
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A.D. 

New  College,  Buildings  completed       .       .       .  1386 

[Foundation  stone  laid,  1 380.  Belonging  to  these  dates  are 
Chapel,  Hall,  Kitchen,  Muniment  Tower,  and  main 
structure  of  large  Quadrangle.] 

New  College,  Cloisters  and  Bell  Tower  completed  and 

consecrated        .......  1400 

XVth  Century. 

Merton  College,  Chapel,  Transepts,  and  lower  half 

of  Tower  completed   .        .  .   .        .        ..  1424 

Lincoln  College,   Hall  and  Library  and  North 

Quadrangle        ......  1436-38 

St.  John's  College,  Gateway  tower,  and  portion  of 

West  Front       .......  1437 

[This  belonged  to  Archbishop  Chichele's  Foundation.] 

All  Souls'  College,  South  Quadrangle,  etc.,  Founda- 
tion .       .       .       .       .       .        .       .       .  1438 

All  Souls'  College,  Chapel  consecrated.        .        .  1442 
Merton  College,  Upper  half  of  Tower  completed     .  1450 
St.  Aldate's  Church,  North  Aisle  ....  1455 

Balliol  College,  Library  and  portion  of  Quadrangle 

1431-60 

St.  Thomas'  Church,  Tower  and  part  of  Chancel      c.  1470 
Holywell  Church,  Upper  part  of  Tower       .        .  1474 
Divinity  School,  and  the  part  of  Bodleian  Library 

above        .......  1445-80 

Magdalen  College,  Buildings      .       .       .  1474-80 

[Chapel  consecrated,  1480  ;  South  Cloister  added,  1490.] 

Worcester  College,  Remains  of  Gloucester  Hall, 

etc.  ........       c.  1480 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Chancel        ....  i486 

Osney  Mill,  Gateway,  portion  of  [re-erected]  .      c.  1490 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Nave    .....  1492 

XVIth  Century. 

Magdalen    College,    Tower    completed  (during 

Wesley's  bursarship)  ......  1505 
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Brasenose  College,  Gateway  tower  and  Quadrangle,  A,D- 
in  part      .        .        .        .        ...        .  1509-12 

[A  third  story  added  c.   16 10.] 

Corpus  College,  Chief  Buildings  and  Chapel  .  1516-20* 
Christ  Church,  Hall,  Kitchen,  and  part  of  Tom 

Quadrangle        .        .        .        .        .        .  1528-30- 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church,  Upper  part  of  Tower  1511-31' 
St.  John's  College,  Library  and  First  Quadrangle  .  1597 

XVIIth  Century. 
Merton  College,  South  Quadrangle       .        .        .  1610 
Lincoln  College,  South  Quadrangle     .        .        .  1612 
Wadham  College,  Buildings         .        .        .  1610-13 
Bodleian  Library,  Older  portion  of  .        .  1613, 

St.  John's  College,  Part  of  West  Front  (Cooke's 

buildings)  .        .        .        .        .        .  ib. 

Kettel  Hall,  Broad  Street  .....  1615; 

Carfax  Conduit  of  Otho  Nicholson  (now  in  Nuneham 

Park)        ........  1617 

Exeter  College,  Quadrangle,  Hall,  etc.        .  1610-18 
The  Schools'  Quadrangle  ....  1613-20 

Oriel  College,  South  and  West  Sides  of  Quadrangle 

1620-37 

Trinity  College,  The  Hall  (Refectory  of  Durham 

College)  rebuilt  .......  1620 

[Inner  Quadrangle,  North  Wing,  1667  :  West  Wing,  1682.] 

Jesus  College,  Hall,  and  part  of  Quadrangle  .    c.  1612-25 

[Chapel  consecrated,  1621  ;  Restored  and  altered,  1864.] 

Bishop  King's  House,  Front  rebuilt      .       .       .  1628 

Lincoln  College,  Chapel  consecrated   .        .        .  1631 

Botanic  Garden  Gateway  (Inigo  Jones)      .     c.  1632 
University  College,  West  Quadrangle,  Foundation 

stone         .....        .        .        .  1634. 

St.  John's  College,  Inner  Quadrangle  and  Library  1631-35, 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Porch   1637 

The  Convocation  House     .       ....  1639 

Christ  Church,  Staircase  to  Hall,  etc.    .       .       .  164a 
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St.  Mary  Hall,  Chapel  and  chief  Buildings    .        .  ib. 
Bodleian  Library,  Additions  to  .       .       .  1634-40 
University  College,  Hall  completed    .       .       .c.  1657 
•Christ  Church,  Tom  Quadrangle  completed   .        .  1665 


[Commenced  by  Wolsey,  left  till  1638,  and  then  continued 
with  interruption.] 

Brasenose  College,  Chapel  consecrated       .        .  1666 

[New  Library  completed,  1663.] 

The  Sheldonian  Theatre  (Sir  Christopher  Wren)  1664-69 
■University  College,  Old  Library  .  .  .  1669 
Pembroke  College,  Buildings  date  from  .  .  1670 
New  College,  Quadrangle  refaced,  and  Upper  Story 

added        ........  1675 

Jesus  College,  Library  and  Inner  Quadrangle  .  1677 
St.  Edmund  Hall,  Chapel  consecrated  .  .  1682 
Christ    Church,    Tom    Tower,    upper   part  (Sir 

Christopher  Wren)       .        .        .        .        .  ib. 
•Old  Ashmolean  Museum,  Broad  Street  (Wood)  1679-83 
.New  College,  Garden  Quadrangle  ....  1684 
Trinity  College,  Chapel  consecrated  (Dean  Aldrich)  1694 

XVIIIth  Century. 

Christ    Church,    Peckwater    Quadrangle  (Dean 

Aldrich)     ........  1705 

[Library  and  Fourth  side   (Dr.   Clarke),   17 16-61.] 

•Corpus  College,  Turner's  Buildings        .        .  .  1706 

All  Saints'  Church  rebuilt  (Dean  Aldrich)    .  .  1708 

Clarendon  Building,  Broad  Street  (Townsend)  1712-13 

Queen's  College  rebuilt  (Hawksmoor  and  Wren)  1707-14 

[Foundation  stone  of  Chapel  laid,  17 14.] 

Hertford  College,  Chapel  consecrated  .        .  I7I5 

[Rooms  adjacent,  1740.] 

All  Souls'  College,  Library  and  Hall,  Foundation 

stone         ........  1716 

University  College,  East  Quadrangle  built  .  .c.  1719 
All  Souls'  College,  Towers  commenced  (Dr.  Clarke)  1720 
Trinity  College,  Inner  Quadrangle,  South  Wing    .  1728 
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Oriel  College,  Inner  Quadrangle.        .        .  1719-29 
Pembroke  College,  Chapel  consecrated        .        .  1732 
Magdalen  College,  New  Buildings  in  the  Grove  .  1736 
Music  Room,  Holywell  ......  1748 

Radcliffe  Library  opened  (Gibbs)       .        .        .  1749 
St.  Mary  Hall,  East  side  of  Quadrangle       .        .  1750 
The  Town  Hall  .......  1752 

Balliol  College,  Fisher's  Buildings,  South  Front.  1769 

[Refaced,  1882.] 

The  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  opened  .  .  .  1770 
Worcester  College  rebuilt  ....  1720-76 

[Hall  completed,  1784.] 

Queen's  College,  Quadrangle  and  Front  rebuilt  after 

fire  of   177S 

Christ  Church,  Canterbury  Gate  (Wyatt)       .       .  ib. 
Magdalen  Bridge  (but  widened  1883)  .         .       .  *779 
Oriel  College  Library  (James  Wyatt)         .       .  1788 
The  Radcliffe  Observatory  (Keene  and  Wyatt)  1772-95 

XIXth  and  XXth  Century. 

The  County  Courts  [Blackburn)  ....  1805. 
St.  Ebbe's  Church  rebuilt  ....  1814-16' 
Hertford  College,  Front  facing  Bodleian  .  .  1820 
Balliol  College,  West   Front   (facing  St.  Mary 

Magdalen  Church)  (Basevi)  .  .  .  .  .1825 
St.  Clement's  Church  (Robertson)  .  .  1826-28 
All  Souls'  College,  South  Front  (Robertson)  .  1830 
The  Clarendon  Press  (Robertson)  .  .  .  ib. 
St.  Mary  Hall,  Principal's  Lodgings,  etc.  .  1830-33 
Exeter   College,  Western  and   Eastern  part  of 

Northern  Front  (Underwood)  .  .  .  1832-33 
St.  Paul's  Church  (Underwood)  ....  1835 
Martyrs'  Memorial  (Scott)  .....  1841 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church,  North  Aisle  and  East 

End  (Scott)        .......  ib. 

St.  John's  College,  Chapel  restored  (Blore)    .        .  1843 
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Magdalen  College,  Entrance  gateway  (Pugin)  .  1844 
Taylor    Building    and     Randolph  Galleries 

(Cocker ell)  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  1845 

University  College,  New  Building,  High  Street 

[Barry)      ........  ib. 

Holy  Trinity  Church.       .       .       .       .       .  ib. 

Holywell    Church,    Restoration    and  Addition 

(Derick)     .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  ib. 

Pembroke  College,  New  Hall  (Hayward)  .  .  1848 
St.  George's  Church,  George  Street  (Harrison)  .  1849 
Magdalen  College  Schoolroom  (Buckler)  .  .  1851 
Balliol  College,  Front  facing  St.  Giles's  (Salvin)  .  1855 
Exeter  College,  Broad  Street  Front  (Scott)  .  .  1856 
Jesus  College,  Eastern  Front  refaced  [Buckler)  .  ib. 
Union  Society's  Library  (Woodward)  .  .  .  ib. 
Balliol  College,  Chapel  (Butterfield)  .  .  .  1857 
Exeter  College,  New  Library  (Scott)  .  .  .  1858 
,,  ,,      Chapel    and    North  Quadrangle 

(Scott)        ........  ib. 

The  New  Museum  (Deane  and  Woodward)  .  1857-60 
University  College,  New  Library  (Scott)  .  .  1861 
Union  Society  Rooms,  Library,  etc.  (Deane)  .  .  1864 
SS.  Philip  and  James'  Church  (Street)  .  .  1861-65 
Merton  College,  New  Buildings  towards  Meadow 

(Butterfield)        ......  1864-65 

Randolph  Hotel  (Wilkinson)  .  .  .  1864-66 
Worcester  College,  Chapel  decorated  (Surges)  1864-66 
Christ  Church,  New  Buildings  towards  the  Meadow 

(Deane)   .  1865-66 

The  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  Chapel  (Blomfield)  .  1867 
•Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (Buckeridge)  .  .  1868 
Balliol  College,  South  Front  rebuilt  (Waterhouse)  1868-69 
St.  Barnabas',  Church  (Blomfield)  consecrated  .  1869 
•Clarendon     Laboratory     (University  Museum) 

(Deane)  1869 
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Keble    College,    Chief  Quadrangle    completed  AD* 

(Butter  field)        .'       .  .        .        .        .        .  1870 

[Chapel    dedicated,    1873  ;  The    Hall,    Library,  etc., 
completed,  1877.] 

St.  Edward's  School,  Woodstock  Road  (Wilkinson) 

1870-77 

St.  Frideswide's  Church  opened  (Teuton)  .  .  1879 
St.  Aldate's  Tower  and  Spire,  Rebuilt  (Christopher)  1872 
All  Saints'  Church,  Church  Spire  rebuilt  .  .  1873 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Restoration  by  Scott  1871-74 
(New)  St.  Peter-le-Bailey  Church  (Champneys)  1874-75 
Balliol  College,  New  Hall  (Waterhouse)  .  .  1875 
New  College,  New  Buildings  in  Holywell  (Scott)  1874-77 
Cowley  St.  John  Church,  Chancel  (Mowbray)  ,  1877 
Union  Society's  New  Debating  Room  (Waterhouse)  1877 
Christ  Church,  New  Belfry  Tower.  .  .  1879-80 
New  Post  Office,  St.  Aldate's  ....  1881 
New  University  Examination  Schools  completed 

(Jackson)   1882 

St.  John's  College,  West  Front,  new  Northern 

portion  (Scott)    .        .        .        .  .  .  1881-82 

Lincoln  College,  New  Buildings  (Jackson)  .  .  1882 
High  School  for  Boys,  George  Street  (Jackson)  .  1882 
Keble  College,   Southern  Quadrangle,  Warden's 

House,  and  New  Lecture  Room  (Butterfield)  .  1881-85 
Magdalen  College,   New  Building,   High  Street 

(Bodley  and  Garner)    .....  1882-84 

Cowley  St.  John  Church,  Nave  (Mowbray)    .       .  1885 
Pitt-Rivers  Museum    ......  1884 

Indian  Institute  (Champneys)  .  .  .  1883-84 
St.    Margaret's    Church,    Chancel  (Drinkwater) 

(Nave,  1890)   1884 

Trinity  College,  New  Buildings  (Jackson)    .  1884-85 
New  College,  Tutor's  House  in  Holywell  (Champneys)  1886 
Brasenose  College,  New  Quadrangle,  etc.  (Jackson)  ib. 
Trinity  College,  President's  House  (Jackson)       .  1887 
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Delegacy  of  Unattached  Students,  New  Schools    A  D* 

\Jackson)   .  '  .        .  .        .  ib. 

Magdalen  College,  President's  House  (Bodley  and 

Garner)      ........  188S 

Mansfield  College  (Champneys)   ....  ib. 

Brasenose  College,  High  Street  Front  commenced 

{Jackson)   .  .....  1888-89 

Hertford  College,  New  Building  (Jackson)  .        .  ib. 
St.  Matthew's  Church,  Grandpont  (Christopher)    .  1891 
Chapel  in  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity 

(Pearson)  ........  1892 

Manchester  New  College  (Worthington)  .  .  1893. 
Town  Hall  and  New  City  Buildings  (Hare)  .  1897 
New    Radcliffe    Library,    adjoining  University 

Museum  (Jackson)      ......  1901 

Magdalen    College    School    (beyond  Magdalen 

Bridge)      .....        .        .  1903-04 

Corpus  Christi  College,  President's  House  .  1905-06 
Merton  College,  new  rooms,  formerly  St.  Alban's 

Hall  .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  .  1906 

Jesus  College,  New  Buildings      .        .        .        .  1906 

Brasenose  College,  High  Street  Front  completed 

(Jackson)   ........  1911 

Oriel  College,  High  Street  Front       .       .  1910-11 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I  accept  the  office  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me,, 
with  gratitude  and  humility.  I  return  my  sincerest  thanks 
to  the  retiring  President,  the  honoured  President  of  my  old 
college,  for  the  generous  and  undeserved  kindness  of  his 
words  of  welcome.  I  assure  the  Society  that  I  feel  quite 
unworthy  to  follow  the  distinguished  Presidents  of  the  past. 
Doubly  do  I  feel  this  when  I  see  three  of  them  before  me.  And 
first  is  Canon  Bazeley,  without  whose  commanding  and  genial 
figure  we  of  this  Society  should  indeed  feel  lost  wanderers  in 
a  wilderness  of  Gloucestershire  archaeology  and  history  ;  he, 
who  more  than  anyone  else  I  ever  met,  realises  my  ideal 
of  those  sovereigns  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  on  whom  I  have  so  often  lectured  in  this  hall,  the 
benevolent  despots,  who  took  for  their  motto  "  Everything 
for,  and  nothing  by,  the  people,"  and  conferred  far  greater 
benefits  on  their  subjects  (as  Canon  Bazeley  does  on  his) 
than  all  the  revolutionaries  of  the  next  thirty  years  put 
together.  Then  there  is  Charles  Oman,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy, 
Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws,  within  the  last  week,  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  the  amazing  extent  of  whose 
knowledge  is  only  equalled  by  the  generosity  and  the  modesty 
with  which  he  places  it  at  the  service  of  everyone  who  wishes 
to  learn.  And  lastly  there  is  my  own  immediate  predecessor 
in  this  office,  who  combines  in  an  association  which  is,  perhaps, 
unique  the  pursuits  of  a  scholar,  a  ruler  of  men,  a  critic, 
a  man  of  business,  and  a  poet  ;  and  who  holds  the  position 
which  certainly  in  modern  times  is  unexampled,  of  bsing 
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at  once  head  of  a  great  college  and  Professor  of  Poetry  in  a 
great  University.  As  President  of  our  Society  he  has 
exemplified  in  all  that  he  has  said  to  us  how  well  he  has 
taken  to  heart  that  line  of  Horace  : 

"  Nec  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poemata,  dulcia  sunto;  " 

of  which  we  all  remember  the  felicitous  translation  he  himself 
gave  to  Tennyson.  Of  all  that  he  has  said  to  us  we  may 
indeed  echo,  dulcia  sunt — "  it  has  charm." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  now  I  had  time  I  could  remind 
you  of  many  other  eminent  Presidents  of  our  Society  whom 
you  and  I  remember  ;  but  at  least  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  how  deeply  I,  and  all  of  us,  deplore  what  seems  to 
us  mortals  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Gardner  Sebastian 
Bazley  —  in  whose  house  of  Hatherop  Castle,  as  I  well 
remember,  I  first  joined  a  meeting  of  this  Society  —  whose 
loss  is  a  severe  blow  not  only  to  his  family  (to  whom  we  offer 
our  sincerest  sympathy)  but  to  the  whole  county. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — When  I  undertook  to  accept 
the  office  with  which  you  have  honoured  me,  I  had  little 
idea  of  the  work  which  would  be  thrown  upon  me  at  this 
time  from  other  quarters  :  I  had  none  that  I  should  be 
called  upon  to  accept  new  work  which  would  take  me  away 
from  the  county  on  whose  borders  I  have  lived  for  nineteen 
years,  whose  history  I  have  tried  to  study,  and  whose  beautiful 
scenery  I  have  learned  to  love. 

I  had  planned  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  Houses  of  the 
Hospitallers  in  Gloucestershire,  which  I  had  begun  to  study  in 
the  Quo  Warranto  rolls  of  Edward  I,  printed  (without  note  or 
comment)  in  1828.  In  these  you  will  find  mention  of  a  large 
number  of  houses  in  Gloucestershire,  or  on  those  borders  of  it 
which  we  visit  this  year,  such  as  Barrington,  Broughton,  Cale- 
monden  (Calmsden  ?),  Down  Ampney,  Guiting,  Lower  Guiting 
-and  Temple  Guiting,  Quenington,  Siddington,  Southrop, 
Wsangre  (?)  and  Broadwell  (near  Stow-on-the-Wold).  Some 
modern  books  would  have  helped  me  very  much  in  the  task 
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I  had  set  myself,  notably  the  second  of  Professor 
Vindgradoff's  Oxford  Studies  in  Social  and  Legal  History, 
the  Essay  on  Customary  Rents,  by  Miss  Neilson,  and  the 
Camden  Society's  volume  of  1857  on  The  Hospitallers  in 
England  (the  Report  of  1338).  But  to  my  very  great  regret, 
owing  to  the  unexpected  change  in  my  work  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  what  I  had 
intended,  and  I  must  ask  your  attention  merely  to  a  few 
rather  random  remarks  on  a  subject  which  is  only  too 
familiar  to  us  all,  I  mean — 

Restorations. 

Our  annual  excursions  bring  us  so  frequently  into  contact 
with  what  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  describe  as  at 
once  ancient  and  modern,  that  I  am  tempted  to  inflict  upon 
the  Society  a  few  suggestions  on  the  only  too  familiar  subject 
of  "  Restoration." 

The  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  will  certainly  not  be 
novel.;  but  there  are  some  things  which  cannot  be  said  too 
often,  and  among  them  are  many  on  this  subject  which  are 
frequently  forgotten.  As  we  go  about  the  country  we 
continually  come  across  object-lessons  :  perhaps  we  may 
enforce  some  principles  by  illustrations  which  we  have  just 
seen,  or  shall  see. 

The  first  principle  which,  I  think,  should  commend  itself 
to  every  Archaeological  Society  is  this  :  there  should  be  no 
confusion  between  ancient  and  modern.  It  should  be  possible 
for  every  person  with  an  elementary  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture to  know  what  is  old  and  what  is  not  old.  Into  an 
old  building  there  should  not  be  introduced  modern  work 
imitative  of  the  old  ;  or  if  such  is  absolutely  necessary,  it 
should  in  some  definite  way  be  shown  to  be  modern  imitation  : 
it  should  not  be  capable  of  being  mistaken  for  original  work. 
I  may  explain  what  I  mean  by  recalling  to  your  minds  what 
you  saw  last  year  on  the  seventeenth-century  garden  front 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.    There  it  has  been  necessary 
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to  clean  the  whole  surface,  and  to  wash  it  with  baryta  water, 
with  the  object  of  preserving  it ;  but,  with  one  exception,, 
no  stone  has  been  removed  and  none  inserted.  The  excep- 
tion, a  corbel  under  an  oriel  window,  is  of  a  slightly  different 
sharpness  and  colour,  which  enable  it  to  be  easily  recognised. 
On  the  other  side,  let  me  give  two  examples  where  historical 
and  architectural  confusion  have  been  the  result  of  indis- 
tinguishable modern  work.  In  Burford  Church  the  arches 
of  the  nave  are  decorated  with  charming  fifteenth-century 
heads  of  citizens  in  their  habits  as  they  lived.  The  most 
eastern  on  the  south  side  represents  a  priest  in  a  biretta. 
In  freshness  and  in  workmanship  it  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  rest,  for  all  the  others  were  "  restored  "  by  Mr. 
Street.  For  many  years  I  was  accustomed  to  point  out  this 
head  as  a  proof  that  the  biretta  was  worn  in  England  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  I  triumphantly  confuted  the  late  Bishop 
of  Ely  (who  knew  much  more  about  the  subject  than  I  did) 
with  this  example.  But,  alas  !  one  day  the  late  Vicar  of 
Burford,  hearing  me  explain  this  to  some  visitors,  was  driven 
to  admit  that  when  the  restoration  was  in  progress  one  of 
the  heads  was  beyond  repair,  and  the  workmen  asked  him  to 
allow  them  to  replace  it  by  a  portrait  of  himself  in  his  nine- 
teenth century  habit  as  he  lived.  The  head  ought  to  be 
labelled  with  name  and  date. 

Again,  during  the  restoration  of  Burford  Priory,  for  the 
most  part  admirably  done,  the  base  of  a  fourteenth-century 
pillar  was  discovered  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall.  It  was 
removed  ;  and  at  first  it  was  proposed  to  place  it  in  the 
garden  and  use  it  as  a  sun-dial  :  but  eventually  it  was 
brought  back  into  the  house,  put  a  few  feet  from  where  it 
was  found,  and  a  series  of  arches  and  pillars  were  made  in 
imitation  of  it,  into  which  it  was  inserted,  and  now  a  fine 
mediaeval  arcade  forms  an  impressive  feature  in  a  Tudor 
house. 

One  further  illustration  from  our  experience  of  last 
year.    It  shows  how  the  very  cleverest  archaeologists  may 
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b>e  deceived  when  a  skilful  architect  wishes  to  deceive  them. 
You  will  remember  that  Professor  Oman,  last  year,  called  our 
attention  with  enthusiasm  to  the  skill  with  which  the  beautiful 
drawing-room  at  the  Manor  House  of  Yarnton  had  been 
restored  by  the  late  owner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  owner 
had  designed  it  and  built  it  himself  from  the  ground.  It  is  a 
delightful  piece  of  work.  I  should  have  said  it  was 
"  suspicious,"  if  it  had  not  taken  in  Professor  Oman.  As 
it  has,  I  can  only  say  that  it  ought  to  have  been  conspicuously, 
but  ornamentally,  labelled  with  its  date. 

A  second  principle  I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  is  that 
restoration  should  not  involve  destruction.  A  familiar  instance 
of  the  infringement  of  this  principle  in  this  district  is  the 
way  in  which  architects  have  stripped  the  walls,  within  and 
without,  of  plaster  and  whitewash.  Chipping  Campden 
without  and  Burford  within  are  horrible  examples.  A  work 
outside  our  scope  is  the  great  tower  of  St.  Alban's,  where  the 
chronicler  had  actually  declared  that  the  whole  looked  like 
a  single  stone.  It  had  ceased  to  do  that,  of  course,  with 
time.  But  one  could  tell  what  the  monk  meant  till  Lord 
Grimthorpe  took  it  in  hand.  As  for  Coin  St.  Aldwyn 
Church,  I  do  not  know  in  what  category  to  place  it.  It 
looks  entirely  new.  It  pretends  to  be  old.  A  great  deal 
may  have  been  destroyed.  In  default  of  record  I  am  at 
sea.  And  nearly  as  bad  is  Bampton,  where  a  surface  has 
been  produced  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  wholesale 
washing  away. 

Roofs  have  been  treated  with  equally  criminal  violence. 
The  roof  of  the  chancel  at  Burford  was  replaced  by  Mr. 
Street,  who  substituted  for  the  beautiful  and  characteristic 
flat  oak  surface  intersected  by  fine  ribs,  a  hideous  high- 
pitched  abomination  in  some  cheap  wood  beloved  by  the 
Middle  Victorians.  Happily  the  vigorous  language  of 
William  Morris  preserved  the  nave  from  a  similar  fate. 

I  would  plead  for  the  retention  of  monuments,  however 
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ugly  or  uninteresting  they  may  seem  to  us  to-day.  They 
are  a  link  with  the  past  which  in  most  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  replace.  To  take  a  monument  from  inside  a  church  (as 
has  often  been  done  by  "  restorers  ")  and  put  it  outside  is 
generally  an  inexcusable  cruelty  ;  and  to  move  tablets  and 
brasses  and  glass  about  a  church  is  barbarous  and  foolish. 
It  often  makes  identification  impossible.  I  am  a  little 
doubtful  about  the  insertion  of  ancient  glass  to-day  into  an 
old  church  with  which  it  has  no  original  connection.  There 
should  surely  be  some  note  of  explanation  for  fear  of  puzzling, 
students.  A  great  deal  of  time  may  be  wasted  in  historical 
investigation,  and  a  great  many  clever  suggestions  be  proved 
futile,  in  discovering  why  the  arms  of  Westminster  are  in  the 
fourteenth-century  window  of  an  Oxfordshire  parish  churchy 
when  the  reason  is  simply  that  a  generous  man  bought  some 
old  glass  in  the  twentieth  century  and  put  it  there. 

I  will  mention  only  one  more  principle.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  others  ;  it  may  even  be  said  to  combine 
them  both.  The  history  of  the  church  or  house  that  is  to  be 
restored  should  be  allowed  to  tell  its  own  story  without  confusion. 
History  is  much  more  important  than  what  architects  have 
called  "  architectural  propriety."  A  Norman  church,  with 
Early  English  additions,  with  a  Decorated  sanctuary,  or  a 
Perpendicular  nave,  should  be  left  as  it  is.  A  Perpendicular 
window  in  an  Early  English  wall  should  not  be  taken  out. 
A  Caroline  or  Georgian  screen  should  not  be  destroyed  that 
it  may  be  replaced  by  a  "  Gothic  "  one.  What  terrible 
instances  there  are  of  the  breach  of  this  rule  !  On  the  wall 
of  a  house  we  shall  see  there  is  now  a  fine  stone  royal  coat 
of  arms.  Three  years  ago  this  stood  on  the  north  wall  of 
the  private  chapel,  answering  to  the  west  wall  in  a  church 
properly  orientated.  An  expert  thought  that  it  had  not 
originally  stood  there.  No  one,  I  believe,  fancied  that  it 
had  ever  stood  on  the  wall  of  the  house.  However,  it  has 
now  been  placed  there,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
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may  have  been  put  there  as  a  memorial  of  the  visit  of  James  L 
The  arms  seem  to  me  to  be  those  of  Charles  II.  The  wall  in 
its  present  aspect  appears  to  be  later  than  that  date.  And 
has  anyone  the  right  to  place  the  royal  arms  on  his  house 
without  permission  ?  I  very  much  doubt  it.  Certainly  no 
one  has  a  right  to  falsify  history.  Leave  things  where  they 
are ;  let  history  speak  for  itself. 

And  a  good  word  can  be  said  even  for  high  oak  pews 
(they  are  at  least  Pre-Reformation,  as  readers  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  will  remember)  and  galleries.  Look  at  the  parish 
church  of  Whitby.  It  is  certainly  an  amazing  memorial  of 
our  forefathers'  taste  ;  but  none  of  their  barbarisms  could 
equal  his  who  would  endeavour  to  restore  it  to  its  mediaeval 
condition.  And  let  us  think  with  tears  of  what  happened 
at  Canterbury.  I  cannot  bear  to  express  it  myself,  and 
will  borrow  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  J.J.  Stevenson  :  "  One 
of  the  western  towers  was  Norman.  The  authorities  thought 
that  the  two  towers  should  be  of  the  same  design,  so  they 
pulled  down  the  Norman  tower,  thus  destroying  the  evidence 
it  gave  of  the  length  of  the  original  Norman  church,  and  built 
a  copy  of  the  later  tower,  which  they  scraped  and  altered  to 
look  like  the  new  one,  so  that  the  symmetry  might  be 
perfect." 

It  is  one  of  the  worst  dangers  of  "  restoration  "  that  it 
affords  so  much  opportunity  for  skill.  An  architect  is 
trained  by  studying  the  past  ;  he  learns  to  copy  before  he 
learns  (if  ever)  to  create.  He  looks  at  an  ancient  building 
with  the  eye  of  an  artist  ;  he  is  confident  that  he  can  bring 
it  back  to  what  it  was  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Thus  the  beautiful  old  "  tolsey  "  at  Burford  has  undergone 
a  transformation,  in  which  the  old  barge -boards  have  been 
replaced  by  new  ones,  imitating  them  ;  the  old  glass  of  a 
delicate  green  tint  and  each  pane  slightly  convex  has  been 
replaced  by  new  glass  entirely  uninteresting;  a  fine  shield, 
brand  new,  with  the  town  badge,  has  been  set  up ;  and  the 
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rough-cast  has  been  replaced  with  appalling  completeness. 
All  this  is,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  simply  forgery. 

One  last  point  needs  to  be  considered.  When  new  work, 
in  the  nature  of  addition  to  existing  building,  needs  to  be 
done,  how  should  it  be  done  ?  I  think  that,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  a  private  house,  it  is  lawful  to  copy  the  old,  if  the 
fact  that  the  work  is  of  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth,  not  of 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth,  century  is  in  some  way  made 
quite  clear.  But  far  more  usually  something  is  added 
which  in  copying  introduces  some  lamentable  error.  The 
beautiful  Elizabethan  Manor  House  of  Asthall,  near  Minster 
Lovel,  has  within  the  last  twenty  years  thus  been  spoiled 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  porch,  and — far  worse — of  battle- 
ments. Some  modern  architects  have  a  craze  for  battlements, 
especially  if  they  can  place  them  quite  low  down,  not  much 
done  above  a  man's  head.  You  will  see  a  gross  instance  of  this 
in  the  twentieth  century.    Can  anything  be  more  foolish  ? 1 

How  are  we,  let  me  say  briefly  in  conclusion,  to  restore  ? 
One  method  is  simply  to  preserve.  That  is  shown  in  its 
very  severest  form  in  Widford  Church,  where  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  new.  Inglesham  a  few  years  ago  was  the 
same. 2  Another  method  is  merely  to  clean,  and  to  replace 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  by  an  exact  copy  of  the  old  ; 
to  insert  what  is  new,  but  to  let  that  be  simple,  dignified, 
unadorned.  To  enrich  a  church  is  certainly  lawful,  but 
this  should  not  be  by  replacement,  but  by  addition. 

I  hope  the  Society  will  forgive  the  vigour  of  my  language. 
1  fear  some  will  consider  that  what  I  have  said  is  quite 
unneeded  by  ourselves.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  just  as  the 
worst  book-thieves  have  generally  been  librarians,  so  the 
worst  restorers  are  usually  members  of  architectural  societies. 

1  In  regard  to  the  craze  for  battlements.  To  a  house  near 
Inglesham  church  a  porch  with  wooden  battlements  has  actually  been 
added ! 

2  Inglesham  Church. — I  have  visited  this  since  the  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  I  find  it  just  as  I  described  it.  It  is  admirably  kept — 
•clean,  orderly,  in  good  repair,  but  not  "  restored  "  in  any  way. 
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By  JOHN  E.  PRITCHARD,  F.S.A. 


"  A  little  chink  may  let  in  much  light." 


The  visit  of  this  Society  to  Oxford  last  August  afforded 
those  of  us  who  joined  that  summer  meeting  the  opportunity 
of  once  again  gazing  upon  the  richness  and  variety  of  its 
architecture.  The  occasion  also  afforded  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  from  the  lips  of  its  Vice-Chancellor,  our 
President  for  the  year,  some  of  the  interesting  connecting- 
links  between  the  two  cities  ;  and  it  gave  us,  too,  Mr. 
Madan's  fascinating  story  of  Oxford's  growth  from  the  days 
•of  an  early  settlement,  of  which  the  museums  there  have 
ample  evidence.  Both  Oxford  and  Bristol  were  doubtless 
old  settlements,  the  latter  probably  far  older  than  the 
former. 

As  to  Bristol,  remains  of  an  early  period  have  been 
brought  to  light  almost  year  by  year,  for  many  years  past, 
as  you  are  aware  ;  and  again  to-night  I  am  exhibiting  some 
freshly-discovered  remains  belonging  to  those  periods  of 
uncertainty,  which  always  create  so  much  speculative 
interest. 

In  passing  to  the  Tudor  period,  we  found  that  Oxford 
made  little  progress  during  the  years  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  we  saw  but  few  domestic  archi- 
tectural examples  in  our  rambles.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
generally  known  how  Bristol  then  forged  ahead,  and  we 
naturally  cling  to  the  remaining  specimens  of  that  period. 

1  Read  at  the  Bristol  Evening  Meeting,  January  iSth,  191 1. 
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The  wealth  of  the  Bristol  burghers,  who  occupied  these 
dwellings,  vied  with  any  in  the  land,  and  these  old  merchants 
showed  themselves  to  be  men  of  strong  character.  If  we 
want  to  know  more  of  them  we  have  only  to  peruse  Latimer's 
Annals  of  Bristol  in  the  XVIIth  Century,  a  volume  assuredly 
more  fascinating  than  any  novel  of  our  time ;  or  read  the  last 
papers  1  he  wrote  on  the  Corporation  of  Bristol  in  the  olden 
time — really  a  review  of  the  sixteenth  century — and  we 
begin  to  learn  something  worth  knowing  of  our  city  in  the 
great  Tudor  and  Stuart  eras. 

These  notes  for  1910,  which  cover  these  periods,  record 
those  events  that  have  transpired  since  our  meeting  a  year 
ago,  of  course  only  as  far  as  they  have  come  under  my  own 
notice. 

The  first  whisper  of  an  archaeological  discovery  in  1910- 
told  of  the  disinterment  of  a  number  of  skeletons  on  the 
summit  of  Tytherington  Hill,  Gloucestershire,  whither  I 
made  a  pilgrimage  on  the  29th  of  January. 

The  village  of  Tytherington  is  situated  on  the  Yate  and 
Thornbury  Branch  of  the  Midland  Railway,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Bristol  and  three  from  Thornbury,  and  quarrying: 
employs  the  majority  of  the  folk  resident  in  that  quiet  spot. 

The  site  of  the  burials  lies  high  above  the  church,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  100  ft.  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cutting 
through  which  the  railway  passes  to  the  British  or  Roman 
Camp,  known  as  Castle  Camp. 

Lying  in  the  channels  of  the  limestone  strata,  at  the  top- 
edge  of  the  grand  cliff,  which  is  clearly  seen  on  the  right  side 
of  the  railway  as  you  approach  the  station  from  Yate,  some 
twelve  burials  were  disturbed  during  the  month  of  January.. 
What  remained  of  the  numerous  skeletons  was  found  lying; 
apparently  in  two  rows  at  an  approximate  depth  of  2  ft. 
below  grass  level,  all  heads  pointing  to  the  west. 

Mr.  Hardwicke  Lloyd-Hardwicke,  who  owns  the  great 
1  Republished  by  Mr.  J.  W.'Arrowsmith  in  1908. 
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limestone  quarries  and  much  of  the  adjqining  land,  most 
kindly  escorted  me  to  the  diggings  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  showed  me  the  site  of  the  graves.  He  informed  me  that, 
during  the  progress  of  the  cutting  very  little  notice  was  taken 
of  the  early  interments,  and  not  much  care  was  shown  for  the 
skeletons  as  they  were  brought  to  light.  Unfortunately,  the,, 
crania  were  all  badly  broken,  probably  owing  to  the  nearness 
of  the  surface  when  found  ;  but  I  was  courteously  allowed 
to  bring  away  the  principal  portions  of  two  of  the  skulls,  in 
order  that  our  eminent  member,  Dr.  John  Beddoe,  F.R.S., 
might  examine  them.  It  was  a  very  singular  coincidence, 
and  most  unfortunate,  that  not  a  vestige  of  anything  was 
found  with  these  remains  that  could  throw  light  upon  the 
matter,  and  thus  assign  an  approximate  date  to  the 
burials. 

Dr.  Beddoe's  report  is  interesting,  though  technical,  but 
it  concludes  unfortunately  with  this  sentence  :  "I  find 
nothing  whereon  to  remark  in  these  bones  except  the 
peculiarities  of  dentition." 

No  reason  has  yet  been  suggested  in  explanation  of  this 
extraordinary  find.  A  dozen  skeletons  lying  full  length, 
apparently  most  carefully  interred,  on  the  summit  of  such 
a  hill,  seems  almost  incredulous.  Upon  the  evidence  of . 
Dr.  Beddoe,  we  must,  I  think,  dismiss  the  idea  that  these 
burials  had  any  connection  with  the  early  camp  close  by, 
which  was  visited  by  this  Society  in  1887,  when  our  member, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Witts,  described  it  as  "  one  of  a  line  of  camps 
extending  from  the  Severn  at  Aust  on  the  west  to  The  Wash 
on  the  east."  1 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  R.  D.  Hay,  of  the  Hardwicke 
Estate  Office,  for  kind  help  over  the  identification  of  these 
remains.  He  now  writes  to  say  that  during  the  coming 
summer  it  is  likely  that  a  large  area  of  the  quarry  where  the 
burials  appear  to  be  most  numerous  will  be  uncovered.  We 
must  therefore  hope  for  further  enlightenment. 

1  See  Trans.  B.  and  G,  Arch,  Soc*,  vol.  xii.  p.  323. 
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A  small  oval  cornelian  intaglio  was  brought  to  me  in 
July  last,  and  was  reported  as  having  been  dug  up  in  a 
garden  at  St.  Anne's  Wood,  Brislington,  close  to  the  side  of ' 
the  Roman  Villa  discovered  in  1899,  °*  which  numerous 
remains  are  in  the  Bristol  Museum.  -  This  engraved  gem 
represents  an  old  rustic,  accompanied  by  two  dogs,  who 
makes  a  gesture  of  worship  at  a  wayside  shrine. 

In  returning  to  our  particular  area,  let  me  at  once  say 
that  nothing  great  has  happened  during  1910  ;  yet  I  think 
the  few  unimportant  events,  of  which  I  now  have  to  speak, 
are  worthy  of  record  ;  they,  at  all  events,  are  destined  to 
build  up  local  history. 

On  the  site  of  the  warehouse  premises  in  Colston  Avenue  L 
long  occupied  by  Messrs.  Jonathan  Smith  &  Co.,  and  recently 
acquired  by  the  Sun  Assurance  Company  for  extension,  in 
deep  digging  for  foundations,  a  number  of  early  relics  turned 
up  from  the  alluvial  deposit,  for  that  spot  at  the  foot  of 
Clare  Street  was  close  to  the  bank  of  the  River  Froom.  I 
watched  the  work  all  through  July,  and  identified  numerous 
bones  of  the  early  British  ox,  the  boar,  the  goat,  and  other 
animals.  Numberless  sherds  of  glazed  pottery  were  found, 
mostly  of  the  fourteenth  to  seventeenth  centuries  ;  all 
showed  the  usual  character  in  potting,  and  none  bearing 
fresh  ornamentation.  An  iron  key,  with  an  interesting  ring 
bow,  of  the  eighteenth  century  also  turned  up. 

The  result  was  disappointing,  as  it  was  fully  expected 
that  much  more  of  interest  might  be  found. 

Gn  the  opposite  side  of  Colston  Avenue,  facing  Small 
Street,  and  adjoining  Zed  Alley,  on  the  site  recently  pur- 
chased by  His  Majesty's  Government  for  the  erection  of  an 
important  block  of  offices,  a  few  relics  were  discovered  during 
October  in  the  course  of  preliminary  probing  for  founda- 
tions. The  principal  object  found  was  a  portion  of  what 
was  probably  a  small  octagonal  stone  domestic  mortar. 
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These,  are  always  regarded  as  of  uncertain  date,  and  this 
specimen  may  be  of  any  period  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  but, the  shape,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  mortar  has  side  lugs,  is  quite  unusual  in  this  district. 
An  Abbey  Piece  and  several  seventeenth-century  tobacco 
pipes  were  found.  Two  of  the  pipes  carry  the  makers' 
initials  on  the  heel  —  W.C.,  evidently  William  Chearington 
(circa  1660) ,  and  P.E.,  probably  Philip  Edwards  (circa  1680). 
Both  these  ^makers  were  freemen  of  Bristol,  each  having 
served  an  apprenticeship  with  a  freeman. 

We  now  pass  to  John  Street  and  the  long-expected 
demolition  of  St.  John's  Almshouse.  This  has  at  last  been 
carried  out,  and  the  site  has  already  been  covered  by  the  end 
section  of  Messrs.  Fry's  splendid  red-brick  pile,  which  now 
extends  from  the  Pithay  to  St.  John's  slope. 

The  almshouse,  as  we  knew  it  up  to  August  last,  a  dis- 
tinctly gloomy  structure,  was  erected  in  1721  upon  the  ruins 
of  an  older  house,  founded  probably  in  1491. 1  Several  years 
ago  the  site  was  secured  by  the  great  chocolate  house,  and  the 
inmates  were  duly  transferred  to  a  more  suitable  home  at 
St.  George. 

As  soon  as  the  extension  could  proceed  the  necessary 
digging  for  deep  foundations  commenced.  This  work 
brought  to  light  at  a  depth  of  40  ft.  several  huge  trunks  of 
oak  trees,  quite  black  when  found,  and  which  appeared  to 
lie  upon  the  ancient  bed  of  the  River  Froom,  running 
close  by.  ■ 

Some  unimportant  fragments  of  mediaeval  pottery  turned 
up,  in  addition  to  tusks  of  the  boar  and  horns  of  the  goat ; 
and  at  a  depth  of  over  20  ft.  in  the  corner  shaft  was  found 
a  short  piece  of  rudely-shaped  bone,  which  has  a  square  end 
measuring  about  2 J  in.  in  length.  Though  not  quite 
perfect,  it  is  almost  similar  to  another  specimen  discovered 

1  See  "  The  Almshouses  of  Bristol,"  by  W.  A.  Sampson,  Trans. 
B.  and  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  102. 
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at  the  foot  of  the  Pithay  in  1967, 1  but  as  to  its  age  or  use  it 
seems  difficult  to  conjecture. 

Below  the  cellar  floor  of  the  almshouse  two  unusually 
large  red  pottery  vessels  were  found  in  digging  out  the  central 
portion  of  the  site.  The  pots  were  apparently  most  carefully 
imbedded  in  an  upright  position  in  the  midst  of  lime  mortar 
and  masonry,  but  both  had  been  fractured  at  the  mouth. 

They  were  potted  very  thickly  and  lead-glazed  inside. 
The  larger  one  measures  24  in.  across,  outside  measure  in 
the  widest  part,  and  it  has  a  base  of  12  in.  in  diameter, 
and  stands  2  ft.  7  in.  high  to  the  topmost  fracture,  where 
the  opening  is  18  in.  Beneath  the  moulded  grip  or 
handle  are  the  raised  letters  I.N.,  presumably  representing  a 
merchant's  name,  with  a  small  ornament  above  and  below. 
Vertical  lines  of  white  paint  are  visible  on  the  pot,  which 
seems  to  indicate  some  mark  connected  with  shipment. 

The  second  vessel  is  slightly  smaller,  and  bears  the  incised 
G  S 

letters   ^  '  within  a  circle.    This  pot  has  also  some  trade 

markings  in  White  paint. 

These  jars  were  undoubtedly  used  as  oil  jars  for  bringing 
home  the  famous  "  Lucca  oil."  They  were  probably  made 
in  the  East,  and  are  possibly  of  seventeenth  or  early 
eighteenth-century  date. 2 

A  glance  at  Jacobus  Millerd's  large,  original  plan  of  the 
city,  issued  about  1670,  which  I  exhibited  last  year,3  will 
show  you  that  just  below  St.  John's  Gate,  at  the  corner  of 
Quay  and  Christmas  Streets,  stood  several  houses  ;  and  a 
hundred  years  earlier,  in  the  first  measured  plan  of  Bristol 
by  William  Smith,  in  1568,  similar  buildings  were  depicted 
at  the  same  spot.    But  how  long  before  the  middle  of  the 

1  See  Trans.  B.  and  G.  Arch.  Soc.  and  illustration,  vol.  xxx.  p.  227. 

2  One  vessel  has  been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Claude 
B.  Fry. 

3  See  Trans:- B.  and  G.  Arch.  Soc.  and  plan,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  330. 
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sixteenth  century  any  houses  existed  there  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain,  for  there  is  no  plan  of  an  earlier  date  known. 

Returning  then  from  the  slope  below  St.  John's  Arch  to 
the  spot  just  described  below  St.  John's  Gateway,  you  will 
be  interested  in  hearing  that  quite  recently,  during  the 
•demolition  of  the  small  licensed  corner  property,  known 
as  the  Ship  Inn,  facing  the  church,  some  ancient  features 
have  come  to  light ;  for  in  pulling  down  this  building,  which 
internally  was  as  largely  poor  in  construction  as  the  exterior 
betokened,  a  portion  of  a  mediceval  open  timber  roof,  a  relic 
evidently  of  an  earlier  house, 1  was  discovered  above  the 
plaster  ceiling  of  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor. 

This  fragment  was  not  in  a  good  state,  though  many  of 
the  oak  timbers  were  quite  sound,  and  it  is  strange  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  preserved.  It  was  apparently  severed 
from  the  western  end,  which  had  to  be  removed  for  the 
-erection  of  the  adjoining  warehouse, 2  over  thirty  years  ago. 

The  purchase  of  the  corner  site  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Fry  and 
Sons  was  carried  out  to  complete  the  pile  in  Quay  Street. 

The  architect's  plans  connected  with  that  modern  building 
erected  about  1875  cannot  be  traced,  so  there  only  remains 
this  small  fragment  to  tell  the  tale,  and  now  all  that  remained 
up  to  a  few  weeks  since  has  been  entirely  swept  away. 

We  have  now  to  ask  what  was  the  building  and  who  was 
the  builder  ? 

(1)  As  to  the  original  structure,  this  interesting  relic  was  all 
that  remained  of  a  late  fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth-century 

1  Mr.  Robert  Hall  Warren,  F.S.A.,  possesses  a  small  deed  of  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  (13 13)  which  refers  to  a  house  situate  in 
the  suburb  of  Bristol,  in  "  ffrombruggestret,"  opposite  the  Church  of 
St.  Laurence,  and  as  this  church  lay  to  the  west  of  that  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  with  the  tower  common  to  both,  the  site  of  the  tenement 
is  fixed  as  that  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Fry's  factory  in  Quay  Street. 

It  is  probable  that  this  deed  refers  to  the  same  dwelling,  though  the 
roof  itself  cannot  be  assigned  to  so  early  a  date  as  that  document. 

See  Mr.  Warren's  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Clifton  Antiquarian 
Club,  vol.  iv.  p.  12. 

2  Built  by  Messrs.  Flook  &  Son  about  1878.  Architect,  Mr.  Henry 
Masters. 
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collar-beam  roof  of  a  small  hall,  probably  of  one  of  the  minor 
houses  of  a  rich  burgher  living  just  without  the  city  gate. 1 

The  house  had  been  so  very  much  altered  from  its  original 
state  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  the  minutest  descrip- 
tion of  it.  The  room  over  which  the  old  roof  spanned,  above 
the  plain  ceiling,  was  about  16  ft.  wide  and  in  length  about 
17  ft.,  and  everything  was  in  the  most  dilapidated  state. 
The  original  proportions  of  the  apartment  may  probably 
have  been  about  12  ft.  in  width  and  24  ft.  in  length,  with 
a  height  to  the  ridge  of  roof  from  ground  level  of  probably 
nearly  30  ft.  The  floor  of  the  recently-demolished  apart- 
ment, however,  was  about  8  ft.  6  in,  above  street  level. 

Two  bays  only  were  left  of  this  simple  but  effective  open 
timber  work,  with  principal  rafters,  collar-beam  and  cham- 
fered wind-braces,  and  only  one  moulded  arched  rib  remained 
at  the  west  side.  The  original  half-timber  work  at  the  east 
end  clearly  showed  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  the  position  of  the 
three  windows,  and  the  general  character  of  the  building. 
Photographs  of  the  old  roof  were  taken  on  November  15th,. 
and  the  ruin  was  finally  demolished  six  days  later. 

(2)  As  to  the  builder,  I  fear  his  identity  is  lost  in  obscurity. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  refer  to  the  adjoining  property, 
known  as  No.  2  Christmas  Street,  which  had  been  formerly 
for  about  thirty-five  years  occupied  as  a  hosiery  shop  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Hansford,  and  acquired  by  Messrs.  Fry  in  1909. 
This  was  partly  demolished  in  May  last,  and  in  pulling  down 
the  walls  on  the  first  floor  some  portions  of  a  carved  stone 
fireplace,  showing  strap-work  ornamentation,  were  found 
built  in,  which  confirmed  the  existence  of  a  seventeenth- 
century  house  on  that  spot.  The  discovery  at  the  present 
time  of  the  remnant  of  the  old  roof  at  the  Ship  Inn  site 
recalls  the  original  state  of  Mr.  Hansford's  property  when  he 
entered  into  possession  about  1875. 

At  that  time  there  existed  some  traces  of  a  mediaeval  roof 
at  the  rear,  comprising  one  bay  with  two  principal  rafters 

1  Messrs.  Oatley  and  Lawrence  kindly  presented  this  Society  with, 
a  measured  drawing  of  these  remains. 
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and  semi-circular  wind-braces,  very  similar  in  design  to  the 
relics  already  described. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  early  woodwork  was  not 
recorded  when  extensive  alterations  were  made  by  Mr~ 
Hansford  at  the  back  of  his  shop  about  twelve  years  since. 
Though  the  early  roof  was  demolished,  it  is  some  satisfaction 
to  know  that  two  carved  stone  corbels  were  allowed  to  remain 
until  1909,  when  Mr.  Hansford  presented  these  examples  to 
the  Architectural  Court  at  the  Museum. 

The  corbels  are  carved  from  Dundry  stone,  and  are  typical 
examples  of  probably  fifteenth-century  work.  They  were 
cut  off  from  the  'large  blocks  of  stone  when  first  disturbed 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  premises,  and  were  built  into  the 
wall  at  the  lower  point  and  thus  preserved.  The  heads 
undoubtedly  represent  a  civilian  and  lady  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  civilian  is  clean  shaven  with  long  hair,  and  is 
wearing  a  low-crowned  felt  hat  with  narrow  brim.  The 
carving  of  the  lady  seems  slightly  cruder,  and  may  be  earlier 
work  ;  she  is  apparently  wearing  a  string  of  pearls  or  beads. 

From  these  scanty  facts  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything 
definite  about  the  building.  It  may,  of  course,  have  been  a 
small  private  chapel  connected  with  the  burgess's  dwelling 
adjoining. 

It  is  curious  to  find  in  a  quaint  book  of  VERSES  by 
John  Frederick  Bryant,  late  tobacco-pipe  maker  at  Bristol, 
published  in  1787 — 

A  SONG 
Written  for  a  Club  of  Convivials, 
Held  weekly  at  the  House  of  Mr.  Bush,  the  Sign  of  The  Suny 
in  Christmas  Street,  Bristol. 
Amongst  the  lines  we  read  that — 
"  Near  St.  John's  sacred  mansion, 1  pleas'd,  she  finds, 
Above  the  Worlds, 2  a  mansion  to  our  minds  ; 

1  St.  John's  Church,,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house. 

2  Two  public-houses  a  little  lower  down  the  same  street,  each  having; 
the  sign  of  the  Globe,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Globes. 
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Where  fountains  with  nectareous  liquids  flow, 
And  plants  of  mirth  to  fruits  of  friendship  grow  ;  , 
Where  Sol 1  perpetual  sheds  his  golden  rays, 
And  Johnny  Bush  the  rent  and  licence  pays  ; 
Who  has  provided  us  this  ample  room, 
To  which,  at  length,  I  thank  my  stars,  I 'm  come." 

It  seems  to  me  not  improbable  that  this  corner  property 
lately  known  as  the  "  Ship "  was  formerly  the  "  Sun  " 
referred  to  in  this  local  effusion,  the  name  having  been 
changed,  as  frequently  happened  in  days  gone  by. 

As  usual  in  the  heart  of  the  old  city,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  some  very  deep  excavations  on  this  site,  where  the  two 
small  buildings  had  stood,  for  the  massive  foundations,  and 
in  sinking  the  shafts  to  a  depth  of  over  32  ft.  a  number  of 
medicBval  and  other  relics  were  found.  As  the  River  Froom 
flowed  just  below  this  spot,  there  was  naturally  a  good  deal 
of  blue  alluvial  to  be  cut  through,  and  this  was  reached  at 
about  12  ft.  below  street  level. 

The  objects  discovered  in  the  upper  soil  included  : — 
Fragments  of  a  blue  and  white  Delft  bowl. 
Fragments  of  glazed  mediaeval  pottery. 
An  iron  key  with  ring  bow. 
Part  of  a  bone  needle  case  and  a  thimble. 
But  the  most  interesting  and  unusual  specimen  was  a 
•carved  wood  bobbin  of  a  dark  green  colour,  bearing  the  initials 
T  A 

and  date  jggg    It  is  also  decorated  by  a  fleur-de-lis,  a  swan, 

■several  stars,  and  possibly  a  rose  or  Maltese  cross ;  and 
measures  4  in.  long. 

The  New  English  Dictionary  defines  a  bobbin  as  "  a  small 
piece  of  wood  with  a  notch  to  wind  the  thread  about  when 
women  weave  lace,"  and  bobbin-lace  is  lace  made  on  a  pillow 
with  a  bobbin. 

The  origin  of  lace  is  said  to  be  still  unknown,  and  the 

1  Alluding  to  the  sign  of  the  house. 


CARVED    WOOD  BOBBIN. 


(Drawn  by  S,  Loxton.) 
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actual  introduction  of  pillow  lace-making  into  England 
appears  also  to  be  enshrouded  in  mystery  ;  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  introduced  here  by  refugees  from  the  Nether- 
lands, dnd  Buckinghamshire  and  Devonshire  were  the  two 
■great  centres  in  our  country. 

As  to  bobbins  used  in  this  industry,  they  have  been  made 
in  an  endless  variety  of  patterns  in  the  different  countries, 
and  from  various  materials,  largely  from  bone  ;  but  bobbins 
of  the  type  now  exhibited  are  known  to  have  come  from 
Devonshire,  where  they  appear  always  to  have  been  made 
of  wood. 

The  interest  in  the  specimen  recently  discovered  lies  in 
the  ornamentation  and  particularly  in  the  date  1  ;  for  though 
pillow  lace-making  was  doubtless  known  here  long  before 
the  reign  of  James  II,  the  figuring  upon  Devonshire  specimens 
is  unusual.  That  general  statement  made  by  those  who  have 
studied  this  industry,  or  have  taken  part  in  collecting  bobbins 
— for  that  is  one  of  the  recent  crazes  of  the  day — cannot, 
however,  affect  the  present  find  ;  for  this  object  was  discovered 
in  digging  out  the  debris  below  the  cellar  level  of  the  Ship  Inn, 
or  some  12  ft.  below  the  street  level,  when  other  small  things 
of  a  contemporary  date  were  found,  including  a  William  III 
farthing  of  1697. 

This  is  a  distinctly  interesting  find.  It  is  associated  with 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  attractive  occupations  amongst 
intelligent  women,  which  has  produced  marvellous  results,  for 
all  must  admire  the  lace  of  the  late  Tudor  period  and  the 
falling  collars  and  cuffs  of  the  Stuarts  depicted  in  the  portraits 
in  our  national  collection. 

The  owner  of  this  bobbin — T.  A.  by  name  only — may  have 
been  a  Bristol  girl  or  woman  who  had  acquired  the  skill  of 
lace-making  in  the  West  Country,  or  the  bobbin  may  possibly 

1  The  Board  of  Education  of  South  Kensington,  who  have  examined 
this  find,  state  that  they  are  unable  to  refer  me  to  any  specimen  bearing 
a  date  so  early  as  that  carved  upon  it.  This  fact  makes  the  find 
particularly  interesting  and  unique. 
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have  belonged  to  a  Devonshire  girl  visiting  this  ancient  city. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  we  cannot  admire  any  of  her  work. 1 

Amongst  the  antiquities  2  found  upon  the  same  site  in  the 
blue  alluvial  deposit,  more  than  12  ft.  below  the  surface, 
extending  to  the  red  marl  bed,  at  a  depth  of  about  32  ft., 
were  the  following  : — 

A  finely-pointed  bone  needle,  3 J  in.  long,  at  a  depth  of 
16  ft. 

A  portion  of  a  red  deer  horn,  showing  brow  and  two- 
upper  tines,  at  a  depth  of  16  ft. 

Various  fragments  of  black  pottery  similar  to  what  has 
been  found  elsewhere  in  city  excavations,  probably 
twelfth  century,  at  a  depth  of  18  to  24  ft. 


A  finely-pointed  bone  needle,  3!  in.  long,  which  is 

slightly  split  above  the  eye. 
Another  bone  needle,  much  finer,  2|  in.  long,  but  broken 

at  eye. 

A  roughly-worked  bone  borer,  double  pointed,  5  in.  long. 
And  a  fragment  of  a  small  grey  pottery  turned  spindle 
whorl,  1 J  in.  diameter,  showing  signs  of  rubbing  on 
the  fracture ; 
all  these  found  at  a  depth  of  16  ft. 
These  bone  needles  and  implements  certainly  indicate 
very  early  occupation,  but  are  of  uncertain  date. 


A  roughly-shaped  stone  shot  ; 
A  fiagment  of  a  large  stone  spindle- whorl ;  and 
A  copper  dowel  pin,  6  in.  long,  very  corroded,  were  also- 
turned  up  at  considerable  depth. 
A  skull  of  a  horse  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  20  ft. 

1  A  very  fine  painting,  entitled  "  The  Lace  Worker,"  by  that 
eminent  Dutch  artist,  Caspar  Netscher  (1639-84),  can  be  seen  in  the 
Wallace  Collection. 

•  2  My  thanks  are  again  due  to  Mr.  Moline  for  kindly  photographing 
these  relics,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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I  sent  this  unusual  skull  to  Mr.  Herbert  Bolton,  F.R.S.E., 
at  the  Museum,  who  was  so  interested  in  the  specimen  that 
he  submitted  it  to  Professor  J.  Cossar  Ewart,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
etc.,  of  Edinburgh,  the  recognised  authority  on  the  subject. 
From  notes  in  his  paper  he  points  out  that  the  skull  belonged 
to  a  small  slender-limbed  horse  or  pony  of  the  "  plateau  " 
type  of  Professor  Cossar  Ewart.  Slender-limbed  horses  of 
apparently  similar  type  occurred  as  wild  species  during 
Pliocene  times  in  Italy  and  France,  and  others  lived  in  Europe 
during  the  Neolithic,  Bronze  and  Le  Tene  periods. 

Remains  of  slender-limbed  horses  have  been  found  in 
Kent's  Cavern,  Torquay,  and  a  nearly  complete  skeleton  of 
the  "  plateau  "  type  was  found  in  the  Roman  fort  of  Newstead, 
near  Melrose.  It  is  probable  that  the  nearest  relatives  of 
this  Bristol  skull  amongst  living  horses  is  the  Celtic  pony. 

This  skull  is  so  interesting,  that  Mr.  Bolton  wishes  to 
retain  it  for  the  city  collection  at  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  Architectural  Court  at  the 
Museum  was  made  early  last  year  by  Mr.  Norman  Wills,  ' 
who  presented  two  oval  moulded  plaster  panels  which  have 
long  been  known  to  exist  in  the  ceiling  of  a  warehouse  at  the 
rear  of  the  Castle  Green  colour  works. 

The  apartment  in  question  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
rooms  of  an  important  house  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  but 
no  documentary  evidence  exists  to  prove  what  building 
stood  on  that  spot,  nor  is  there  in  existence  any  con- 
temporary plan  of  any  part  of  that  stronghold  which  would 
help  one  in  arriving  at  the  date  of  its  erection. 

The  principal  oval  measures  5  ft.  3  in.  by  4  ft.  3  in.  It 
has  a  heavy  fruit  border,  and  contains  the  Royal  Arms 
upon  a  tablet  in  the  centre,  with  the  initials  C.R.  at  the 
sides,  a  fleur-de-lis  being  placed  above  and  below.  The 
second  oval,  measuring  5  ft.  by  4  ft.,  has  a  leaf  border,  with 
a  pelican,  heraldically  treated,  occupying  the  centre,  the 
small  ornaments  around  comprising  Tudor  roses  and  bosses. 
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These  ovals'  in  the  original  ceiling  were  divided  by  a 
moulded  beam  with  plaster  ornamentation,  the  outer  ground 
of  the  ceiling  being  composed  of  fleurs-de-lis,  roses  and  choice 
Renaissance  work,  the  entire  design  being  most  effective. 

As  to  the  mythical  tales  regarding  the  occupancy  of 
this  apartment  by  Charles  I  and  also  by  Cromwell — that 
it  was  probably  a  bedroom  or  a  banqueting-room — it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  that  there  is  not  a  shred 
of  evidence  in  their  favour.  Charles  I  was  entertained  at 
the  "  Creswick  Mansion"  on  the  site  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Post  Office  in  Small  Street  when  he  came  to  Bristol 
during  the  Civil  War. 

The  dwelling  in  Castle  Green  which  contained  this  very 
interesting  ceiling  was  probably  erected  soon  after  the 
destruction  of  the  castle  in  1655. 

And  before  leaving  the  castle  precincts  I  must  record 
the  demolition  during  December  last  of  the  premises  known 
as  No.  63  Castle  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Castle  and  Queen 
Streets,  the  ground  extending  as  far  back  as  the  castle 
moat. 

Although  principally  a  late  seventeenth-century  building, 
the  house  stood  on  massive  mediaeval  foundations,  with 
considerable  cellarage.  And  at  one  time  there  was  evidently 
access  to  the  moat  itself ;  though  the  openings  have  long  since 
been  filled  up,  the  original  arches  are  visible.  In  the  work 
of  clearing  this  site,  which  is  still  in  progress — mildly  re- 
minding us  of  Cromwell's  time — several  piers  of  early  masonry 
have  been  identified  as  part  of  the  castle  itself,  but  as  to  what 
portion  of  the  fortress  they  belonged  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide. 

From  a  ground  plan  of  this  site  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  six  piers.  Four  of  these  were  set  square,  and  four  were 
set  in  one  line  ;  they  measured  2  ft.  square,  were  slightly 
chamfered  at  the  corners,  and  stood  about  7  ft.  3  in.  apart. 
The  openings  between  these  piers  were  from  east  to  west ; 
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the  two  lower  ones  on  the  south  stood  6  ft.  6  in.  high,  and 
the  others  were  about  5  ft.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate 
the  purpose  of  erection,  but  these  piers  were  all  probably 
required  to  carry  arches  undoubtedly  connected  with  the 
entrance  over  the  moat,  and  may  have  been  part  of  the 
stabling  or  stores  of  the  stronghold. 

Returning  to  the  house  itself,  the  interior  was  of  little 
interest ;  besides,  it  had  been  altered  from  its  original  design, 
and  the  staircase,  a  late  seventeenth-century  erection  with 
turned  rails,  was  sold  and  sent  out  of  Bristol.  The  principal 
room,  situated  over  the  shop,  looked  out  upon  the  main 
street,  which  was  cut  through  the  castle  site  in  1655.  The 
original  chimney-piece  had  been  removed  long  since,  but 
the  moulded  ceiling  remained  in  situ. 

This  plaster  work, 1  really  in  two  sections,  is  a  good  typical 
example  of  the  period — 1660-1680 — and  may  approximately 
be  considered  about  the  same  age  as  the  two  ovals  removed 
from  the  other  side  of  castle  green.  The  remainder  of 
the  house  contained  nothing  worthy  of  record. 

Of  small  buried  relics  there  were  only  a  few  found,  but 
numberless  fragments  of  slip  and  combed  wares  turned  up. 
On  one  of  the  walls  was  discovered  a  Bridgwater  farthing 
or  Town  Piece  in  fine  preservation  which  reads  as  follows  : — 
Obverse — A  Bridgwater  farthing,  1666. 
Reverse — The  Armes  of  Bridgwater,  A  castle  on  a  bridge 
of  five  arches. 
But  little  else  was  recovered. 

At  last  two  of  the  dilapidated  half-timber  overhanging 
tenements  in  Castle  Mill  Street,  oft-times  called  Newgate 
Hill,  have  been  demolished.  They  were  pulled  down  in 
November  last,  on  behalf  of  the  Vestry  of  St.  John's,  having" 
been  condemned  as  unsafe.  There  still  remains  one  other 
tenement  on  either  side  of  this  blank  site  which  appears  to 

1  This  ceiling  has  been  presented  to  the  City  Museum  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Bristol  (Mr.  C.  A.  Hayes). 
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be  in  equally  bad  state.  There  is  nothing  further  to  say 
about  this  incident  except  this,  that  as  soon  as  our  streets 
are  denuded  of  these  picturesque  dwellings  we  ought  to  pay 
more  attention  to  architectural  styles. 

In  my  notes  of  1908  I  referred  to  the  repairs  of  the  tower 
•of  Temple  Church,  and  now  it  is  necessary  to  record  certain 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  interior  lest  they  be  lost 
sight  of  in  years  to  come.  For  by  these  "  restorations  "  the 
old  church  of  the  Knights  Templars  has  been  greatly  changed, 
and  the  unusual  characteristics  so  long  admired  in  this 
edifice — one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the  city — have  been 
swept  away  by  the  insertion  of  new  work. 

Our  member,  Mr.  Gough,  the  architect  to  the  vestry, 
lias  kindly  supplied  me  with  a  short  report  on  the  work 
carried  out,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  : — 

The  eighteenth-century  porch  is  an  anachronism 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view.  The  vestry, 
however,  decided  to  restore  it  to  its  original  condition 
in  order  to  preserve  a  feature  illustrating  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  church.  A  new  entrance  door  has 
been  added.  New  vestries  have  been  built,  for  hitherto 
the  only  accommodation  afforded  has  been  an  enclosure 
at  the  eastern  end  of  St.  Nicholas  Chapel,  probably 
made  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  afterwards  altered 
about  a  century  later.  On  the  removal  of  the  floor  were 
found  several  fragments  of  an  ancient  screen  or  reredos,. 
■elaborately  carved  and  gilded,  which  had  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed  in  the  construction  of  the  old  vestry.  A 
carved  oak  frieze,  date  1620,  which  was  fixed  on  the 
old  deal  panelling  has  been  repaired,  cleaned  from 
paint,  and  refixed  on  the  oak  wall  linings  of  the  new 
clergy  vestry. 

The  eighteenth-century  reredos,  formerly  blocking 
the  chancel  east  window,  afterwards  removed  to  the 
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Weavers'  Chapel,  has  now  been  refixed  in  a  corresponding 
position  in  St.  Nicholas  Chapel,  which  was  probably 
the:  spot  occupied  by  the  ancient  Gothic  reredos  above 
referred  to. 

The  improvement  of  the  bare  and  unfurnished 
appearance  of  the  chancel  has  been  a  long-felt  want. 
A  new  stone  reredos  has  been  erected  on  the  foundations 
of  an  ancient  wall  probably  marking "  the  position  of  the 
original  reredos,  and  the  adjacent  mutilated  piscina 
lias  been  carefully  restored. 

The  new  reredos  is  elaborately  carved.  The  five 
niches  are  filled:  with  figures  representing  Christ  in 
the  centre,  and  the  four  evangelists  at  the  sides  with 
their  approximate  emblems: 

One  of  the  chancel  side  arches  not  hitherto  screened 
lias  been  made  to  correspond  with  the  remaining  three 
arches  by  removing  the  eighteenth-century  metal  grille 
from  the  tower  baptistery,  and  re  fixing  it  on  a  stone 
base.  -  -  :       ■  •• 

The  old  tiled  floor  has  been  replaced :  by <  a  marble 
pavement  of  various  colours.  * 

The  Weavers'  and  St.  Nicholas's  Chapels  have  been 
enclosed  at  their  western  ends  by  stone  screens,  the 
south  chapel  being  used  as  an  organ  chamber  ;  and  the 
Weavers'  or  St.  Katherine's  Chapel  has  been  adapted 
for  occasional  services. 

To  these  notes  I  must  add  that  the  two  well-known 
orasses  1  for  many  years  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel 
liave  been  taken  up.  The  fourteenth-century  half-effigy 
brass  of  a  civilian,  with  four  Latin  verses,  has  been  fixed 
in  a  recessed  panel  in  the  south  chancel  wall  beneath  the 
iron  grilles,  and  the  fifteenth-century  •"  palimpsest  "  brass 
representing  a  priest  wearing  a  cope,  and  a  lady  a  mantle  on 

1  See  Monumental  Brasses  of  Gloucestershire,  by  Cecil  T.  Davis, 
pp.  9  and  58.    London,  1899. 
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the  reverse,  has  been  attached  in  a  similar  way  to  the  north 
wall. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  vestry  may  see  their  way  some  day 
to  have  this  "  palimpsest "  brass  inserted  in  a  hinged  frame,  so 
that  it  may  be  examined  by  visitors. 

In  levelling  the  churchyard  at  the  time  of  the  alterations 
an  unusual  group  of  seventeenth-century  traders'  tokens  was 
found,  which  may  be  described  as  follows  : — 

A  cast  specimen  of  the  circular  Bristol  farthing,  1652, 
with  the  letters  I.R.  upon  the  Arms  on  the  reverse, 
which,  though  not  quite  understood,  must  signify  the 
initials  of  a  private  issuer.  This  token  is  a  rare 
forgery. 

Then  by  a  curious  coincidence  there  turned  up  two  Cork 
pennies  or  town  pieces,  viz.  : — 

Obverse — A  Cork  penny,  1659,  C.C.  amidst  a  scroll. 
Reverse — The  Armes  of  Cork,  a  ship  in  full  sail  between 
two  castles. 

One  of  these  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  Also  two 
Cork  half-pennies  : — 

Obverse — A  Cork  halfe  penny,  a  three-mast  ship  and 
castle. 

Reverse — C.C.  with  the  date  1656  below,  within  an 
ornamental  border. 
These  specimens  differ  slightly,  but  are  both  in  good 
condition. 

This  little  "  find  "  is  surely  evidence  of  an  Irish  connection 
with  the  Temple  parish.  I  do  not  remember  having  come 
across  a  single  seventeenth-century  Irish  token  in  any  other 
excavation.  As  specimens  amongst  collectors  these  Irish 
pieces  are  scarce.  Another  seventeenth  -  century  token 
found  at  the  same  time  was  issued  by  Peter  Walter,  of 
Bewdley  (Worcestershire),  and  two  Abbey  Pieces  both  well 
patinated  were  also  found. 

Of  tobacco  pipes  a  good  many  were  dug  up  many  years 
ago  in  Temple  Churchyard,  but  one  of  the  smallest  ever 
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obtained  from  Bristol  excavations  was  amongst  those  found 
last  year,  in  addition  to  others  with  small  bowls  made  by- 
Bristol  freemen,  bearing  their  names  on  the  heels  :  John 
Howell,  John  Hunt  and  RH.  (Flower  Hunt)  ;  also  P. E., 
I.F.,  and  R.N.  An  unfinished  china  clay  tea  cup  and  some 
china  kiln  stands  were  also  unearthed. 

As  we  have  already  considered  two  examples  of 
seventeenth-century  decorated  plaster  work,  I  should  like 
to  refer  to  another,  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  city,  and  yet  the  least  known.  It  is  the  small  concave 
ceiling  in  the  "  bell  room  "  over  the  entrance  of  the  St. 
Nicholas'  almshouse  in  King  Street,  which  was  erected  in 
Commonwealth  times.  For  a  long  time  this  ceiling  has 
remained  in  a  bad  state,  but  the  vestry  last  year  decided  to 
restore  it.  The  entire  design  has  now  been  picked  out  and 
re-coloured  in  its  original  tint,  which  was  correctly  ascertained 
when  the  many  coats  of  whitewash  had  been  removed. 
The  two  flat  ends  contain  panels  filled  in  as  follows. 
In  one — 

This  is  Saint  Nicholas  Alms  House,  Ano  D.  1656. 
And  in  the  other — 

The  Bristol  Arms,  between  the  letters  C.B.,  with  a  crown 
suspended  over. 
The  concave  portion  represents  the  four  evangelists  in 
oval  panels  within  an  excellent  setting  of  lozenges  containing 
the  Agnus  Dei  and  other  mouldings. 

The  vestry  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this  most  satisfactory 
work.:  .  ..     ;..  ..;      :  ..«•'...;, 

The  possibility  of  alighting  upon  some  traces  of  the 
Civil  War  entrenchments, 1  close  under  the  Royal  Fort,  the 
home  of  the  Tyndalls,  was  a  genuine  speculation  when  the 
building  operations  for  the  University  began  ;    but  not  a 

1  A  plan  of  the  "  Outworks  of  Bristol  in  1644  "  will  be  found  in 
The  Bristol  Memorialist  (W.  Tyson),  Bristol,  1828. 
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vestige  of  masonry  was  found,  and  not  a  weapon  or  bullet 
or  pipe.  Unfortunately  too  far  afield  was  the  second  series 
of  digging  near  this  Civil  War  fort.  It  was,  as  many  of  us 
know,  upon  the  green  plot  of  ground  in  front  of  the  Grammar- 
School  entrance  that  the  foundations  for  the  new  erections 
were  prepared  in  September  last.  The  workmen  came 
upon  several  courses  of  walling  which  was  all  that  remained 
of  probably  eighteenth-century  farm  buildings  destroyed 
some  time  last  century.  It  is  curious  that  so  many  various 
small  objects  were  found  here,  but  they  furnish  fairly  good 
proof  of  that  conjecture  as  to  occupation.  There  were 
numerous  fragments  of  eighteenth-century  slip  and  combed 
wares,  as  well  as  some  pieces  of  blue  and  white  delft  pottery  ; 
and  sundry  odd  coinage  turned  up,  including  an  Abbey 
Piece  bearing  the  usual  absurd  inscription,  viz : — 
George  II  farthing  of  first  issue,  1731,  and  second  issue, 
1754  ;  George  III  cart-wheel  penny,  1797,  and  halfpenny, 
1799  ;  George  IV  farthings,  1825  an(i  1826.  A  Bristol  copper 
penny  token  of  1811  was  also  found,  which  was  loaned  to  a 
stranger  by  one  of  the  workmen,  but  never  returned,  a  small 
ornamental  cross  taken  from  his  watch  chain  as  security  being 
forfeited. 

How  very  few  have  known  the  Old  Rectory  House,  St. 
Michael's,  which  is  still' to  be  seen  against  the  steps  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  churchyard,  or  have  ever  inspected  the 
interesting  interior.  Its  quaint  rooms  and  passages  and  its 
substantial  character  carry  one  back  fully  three  hundred 
years,  whilst  the  handsome  panelled  oak  room  at  the  south-east 
corner  has  always  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  antiquary. 
The  house  is  now  vestry  property,  and  Owing  to  certain  changes 
in  the  use  of  this  oak  room  and  for  other  reasons,  it  was 
decided  last  year  to  dispose  of  the  antique  woodwork. 

By  a  courteous  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  vestry, 
the  city  has  secured  the  fitments  of  this  room  for  the  Archi- 
tectural Court  at  the  Museum.    The  woodwork  was  removed 
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in  September  last,  and  in  due  time  we  must  hope  it  will  be 
carefully  cleaned  and  erected  to  form  a  complete  room, 
properly  fitted  as  an  example  of  an  interior  in  the  early 
Jacobean  period,  such  as  may  be  seen  at  South  Kensington. 

The  room  in  the  old  house,  which  was  irregular  in  shape, 
measured  nearly  17  ft.  square  and  9  ft.  9  in.  high.  The 
panels  have  carved  circular  heads,  which  rest  on  moulded 
imposts  supported  by  fluted  columns.  Carved  scrolls  fill 
the  spandrels,  and  a  framework  of  extremely  bold  mouldings 
completes  the  design.  A  richly-carved  oak  Renaissance 
frieze  was  carried  round  the  room  above  the  panelling,  and 
this  was  surmounted  by  a  bold  carved  oak  cornice,  composed 
of  small  brackets  of  leaf  design  and  fluted  ornaments,  used 
alternately,  with  a  final  carved  border  against  the  ceiling. 
Two  double-arched  panels  of  similar  design  form  a  kind  of 
overmantel,  and  these  are  fitted  just  under  the  frieze  with 
plain  panels  beneath.  Overmantels  similarly  designed  are 
occasionally  met  with, .  but  it  is  most  unusual  to  find  an 
entire  room  so  panelled.  The  chimney-piece  and  grate  and 
the  entrance  door  are  of  a  later  period. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  this  woodwork  may  not 
have  been  originally  prepared  for  this  house,  as  some  of  the 
panels  at  the  side  of  the  doorway  were  slightly  narrower  than 
the  remainder.  This  may  be  so,  though  there  is  no  definite 
evidence  as  to  this.  At  all  events,  we  may  be  safe  in  claim- 
ing the  panelling  as  Bristol  workmanship,  for  in  the  woodwork 
at  the  Red  Lodge  close  by  we  have  an  almost  similar 
room.  -  . 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  date  of  this  magnificent 
room  at  Sir  John  Yonge's  mansion  is  1590.  The  Elizabethan 
oak  work  of  the  apartment  is  superbly  carved, .  but  the  frieze 
and  cornice  are  simpler  in  character  than  that  example  of 
work  at  the  old  Rectory.  Taking  everything  >into  con- 
sideration, however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  old 
Rectory  room  belongs  to  the  early  Jacobean  period,  say 
between  1610  and  1620. 
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At  our  October  meeting  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
the  only  known  portrait  of  William  Tyson,  antiquary  (1785- 
1851),  through  our  Society,  to  Alderman  Eberle,  on  behalf  of 
the  city,  as  a  gift  from  our  member  Mr.  Hubert  Hickman. 1 

The  portrait  was  probably  executed  between  1845  and 
1850,  and  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  depicts  him  associated 
with  an  old  Bristol  deed,  with  the  city  seal  attached.  It  is  the 
work  of  H.  S.  Parkman,  a  Bristol  artist,  who  was  known  for 
his  portraiture  at  that  period. 

I  should  now  like  to  add  to,  and  possibly  repeat,  what 
I  then  said  about  that  early  worker  in  local  history,  one  who 
knew  every  corner  of  this  city  during  the  first  half  of  last 
century  ;  and  though  Tyson  has  left  considerable  literary 
matter,  he  seems  to  be  unknown  except  to  the  very  few  at 
the  present  day. 

He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Somerset  Archaeological  Society,  and  he  acted 
as  local  secretary  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  visit  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  to  Bristol  in  1851,  as  by  a  singular 
coincidence  I  had  that  honour,  on  the  Society's  second  visit, 
half  a  century  later. 

Tyson  was  evidently  an  enthusiastic  worker,  and  was 
not  more  contented  in  a  law  office  in  those  days  than  was 
that  wonderful  genius  Chatterton.  Finally  leaving  the 
office  of  Coates,  the  solicitor,  he  started  as  a  second-hand 
bookseller.  This  was  a  bold  step  to  take  even  at  that  time  ; 
but  when  we  realise  that  his  first  catalogue,  priced  one 
shilling,  contained  2,105  lots  we  marvel  at  his  pluck.  This 
was  in  1822,  and  the  volumes  were  offered  for  "  ready 
money  "  at  21  Clare  Street.  His  second  catalogue,  in  the 
following  year,  comprised  1,991  lots,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
title  was  a  reproduction  of  the  ancient  Arms  of  Bristol  from 
Ricart's  Kalendar,  1480.  The  books  in  each  of  these  lists 
were  unusually  miscellaneous  in  character,  and  included 
many  early  chronicles  and  rare  editions. 

1  See  Times  and  Mirror,  October  20th,  19 10. 
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WILLIAM    TYSON,  F.S.A. 
(From  Original  Portrait  by  H.  S,  Parkman.) 
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v  Returning  to  the  period  of  1816,  I  ought  to  mention  that 
Tyson  had  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  quarterly  magazine  to 
be  published  in  Bristol,  entitled  the  Bristol  Memorialist, 
which  was  to  contain,  amongst  other  subjects,  "  Original 
Communications  Relating  to  the  Antiquities,  History,  &c> 
of  Bristol  and  its  Vicinity,  and  reprints  of  Tracts  relating  to 
Bristol,"  but  only  three  of  these  quarterly  parts  appeared. 
However,  six  years  later,  in  issuing  his  first  catalogue,  this 
notice  was  appended  : — 

"  The  publisher  of  this  catalogue  having  been  urged 
to  compleat  the  first  volume  of  The  Bristol  Memorialist, 
which  he  commenced  in  1816,  by  publishing  a  fourth 
number,  requests  those  gentlemen  who  wish  to  possess 
it  to  send  him  their  names,  as  it  is  his  intention,  besides 
compleating  the  copies  in  his  possession,  to  print  only 
as  many  as  may  be  ordered." 
What  the  response  was  we  hardly  know ;  but  in  his  next 
catalogue,  in  1823,  the  following  statement  was  made  at  the 
foot  of  the  last  page  : — 

"  W.  Tyson  has  just  published,  price  4/-,  No.  IV.  of 
The  Bristol  Memorialist,  embellished  with  Millerd's  map 
of  Bristol,  in  1671  ;  a  sketch  of  the  outworks  of  Bristol 
in  1664,  and  a  wood-cut  of  the  Arms  of  Bristol  in  1480. 
A  few  copies  of  the  whole  may  be  had  of  the  Publisher." 
Respecting  this,  the  only  complete  work  published  by 
Tyson,  I  have  spoken  before,  as  it  contains  a  good  deal  of 
matter  that  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  ;  in  addition,  the 
small  volume  contains  the  two  rare  plans  now  referred  to. 

But  apart  from  this,  and  notwithstanding  that  Sever 's 
Memoirs  of  Bristol  were  issued  between  1821  and  1823,  Tyson 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  history  of  Bristol.  Writing  to 
Thomas  Garrard,  Chamberlain  of  the  city  in  1825,  he-  said  : 
"  I  am  preparing  for  publication  a  local  miscellany  of  history, 
topography,  biography,  anecdotes,  &c,  relating  to  Bristol," 
and  he  then  asked  for  any  assistance  he  may  be  disposed  to 
give  him. 
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In  1835  he  also  wrote  in. a  similar  way  "  to  the  rector  and 
churchwardens-  of  .the  parish  of  St.  Stephens  "  as  a  "  native 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens  and  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries."  Both  these  documents,  with  many  original 
MSS.  and  other  valuable  matter,  are  preserved  in  two 
volumes  at  the  Municipal  Library  in  Deanery  Road,  lettered 
"  Tyson,  MSS.  Collection  for  a  History  of  Bristol."  A  great 
many  very  interesting  archaeological  papers  appeared  in  The 
Bristol  Mirror  between  1825  and  1851  under  the  signature 
"  XL"  he  being  then  engaged .  on  the  staff  of  that  paper. 
Amongst  his  papers  is  a  printed  title-page  for  a  pamphlet, 
entitled — 

"  Old  Christ  Church  Quarter-Boys.  With  Historical  Notices 
of  the  Common  or  Town  Bell,  and  of  the  Church  Bells  of 
Bristol,  by  William  Tyson,  F.S.A.  Bristol  Mirror  Office, 
1838." 

But  no  copy  has  yet  been  found,  nor  was  the  MS.  known  to 
Mr.  Latimer. 

A  good  portion  of  the  Tyson  collection  was  secured  by 
the  late  Mr.  C.  T.  Jefferies  at  the  sale  of  that  library  in  1852 
and  1853,  coming  eventually  into  the  city  possession  in  1893. 
It  was  collated  by  Mr.  Latimer  soon  afterwards.  But  a 
portion  of  the  Tyson  papers  was,  I  believe,  destroyed  by  fire 
at  Messrs.  Jefferies'  store  in  Redcliffe  Street  in  1881. 

I  advise  members  to  examine  his  MS.  for  themselves,  and 
I  think  this  will  give  them  zest  for  original  work. 

In  perusing  the  auction  catalogue  of  the  Tyson  sale  of 
books  in  1852,  and  of  the  MSS.  in  1854,  received  through  the 
Braikenridge  bequest,  I  was  greatly  interested  in  two  of  the 
items.  For  instance,  in  the  first  sale,  Lot  206  is  described 
as  "Adam's  Chronicle,  written  in  Bristol  in  the  year  1625 — 
very  curious."  This  fetched  £24.  The  marked  list  does  not 
give  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  but  the  entry  is  interesting, 
in  connection  with  the  recent  private  issue  by  Mr.  F.  ij.  Fox 
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of  a  limited  number  of  privately-printed  copies  for  our 
benefit.  We  can  only  assume  that  Mr.  Fox's  MS.  was  the 
original  one  possessed  by  Mr.  Tyson  at  his  death. 

Then,  again,  Lot  357  reads  as  follows  :  "  Miller ds  Large 
Original  Map  of  Bristol,  1671,  very  scarce,"  which  sold  for 
£4  4s.  This  is  absolutely  confirmatory  of  the  statement  I 
made  a  year  ago,  that  there  must  have  been  two  large  plans 
by  Jacobus  Milierd,  the  finished  one  of  1673  being  preceded 
by  a  "  trial  "  one,  which  was  practically  completed  about 
1670  or  .  soon  afterwards,  hence  the  description  "  large 
original  "  in  this  old  sale  list. 1  ••  .. 

This  trial  plan  was  never  fully  finished,  and  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  any  copies  were  sold,  for  only  two  impressions  are 
known  to  exist.  j  r 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  moving  about 
the  old  city  during  the  past  year,  and  in  preparing  these 
notes,  I  have  felt  more  strongly  than  ever  that  we  should 
individually  realise  greater  responsibility  in  the  guardianship 
of  our  historic  remains,  both  in  the  city  itself  and  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood,  for  bit  by  bit  we  are  losing 
valuable  relics  which  others,  far  afield,  are  rampant  to 
possess.  May  our  enthusiasm  during  1911  be  greater  than 
in  the  past. 

My  obligations  are  due  to  Mr.  Claude  B.  Fry  for  his 
continuous  kindness  in  permitting  me  special  access  to  all 
his  firm's  excavations ;  and  I  should  like  again  to  thank  Mr. 
Dowling,  the  able  clerk  of  works  to  Messrs.  J.  S.  Fry  &  Sons, 
for  his  courtesy  at  all  times — a  rare  commodity  nowadays. 

1  See  Trans.  B.  and  G.  Arch.  Soc.  and  plan,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  330. 


BURFORD  PRIORY. 1 

By  Colonel  B.  DE  SALES  LA  TERRIERE. 
{Copyright.) 

The  history  of  Burford  Priory  has  been  often  written  by  far 
abler  writers  than  myself,  and  in  far  better  language  than 
I  can  put  it,  and  to  them  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the 
information  I  have  been  able  to  collect ;  so  I  think  it  better 
to  confine  myself  now  as  far  as  possible  to  the  discoveries 
I  made,  and  the  little  matters  of  interest  that  cropped  up 
during  my  work  here  some  two  years  ago. 

That  a  priory  building  existed  here  as  far  back  as  1291 
seems  certain,  since  which  time  the  place  has  passed  through 
various  hands  and  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  till  it  came 
into  my  possession  in  June,  1908. 

I  may  say  that  far  from  rinding  the  restoration  of  the 
Priory  the  hopeless  task  my  friends  and  the  experts  pre- 
dicted, I  was  actually  living  in  the  house  a  little  over  ten 
months  from  the  day  I  started  work ;  and '  the  fact  that  I 
acted  as  my  own  architect,- and  was  most  loyally  supported 
and  assisted  by  my  builder  and  his  workmen,  gave  me  a 
perfectly  free  hand,  and  whatever  mistakes  I  have  made 
are  my  own. 

Perhaps  the  matter  of  greatest  architectural  interest  was 
the  discovery  of  a  series  of  arches  and  columns  built  into  the 
wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  south  wing. 

This  wall  appears  to  have  been  the  north  side  of  the 
south  aisle  of  the  Canons'  Chapel  of  the  original  Priory. 

One  other  old  main  wall  runs  through  the  house  from 
north  to  south,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  west  end  of  the 
same  chapel,  and  the  two  west  doorways  to  the  north  and 
south  aisles  are  still  extant  and  traceable. 

1  A  paper  read  on  July  12th,  191 1. 
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The  centre  of  the  present  house  seems  to  have  been  the 
nave  or  chancel  of  the  chapel ;  and  the  dwelling-house  as 
originally  constructed  seems  to  have  been  erected  round 
these  two  walls,  and  built  of  the  pieces  of  the  pulled-down 
ecclesiastical  building,  which  was  not  converted  into  a  dwelling- 
house,  as  was  usually  done  under  similar  circumstances,  but 
reconstructed  entirely  with  the  exception  of  those  two  walls, 
and  possibly  some  of  the  south  wing. 

I  arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  wherever 
you  pull  about  the  present  building  you  come  across  worked 
stones  that  have  been  used  before,  such  as  old  mullions, 
jambs,  pieces  of  doorways,  carved  stone  traceries,  etc.,  many 
of  them  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  probably  parts 
of  the  old  Priory. 

I  think  also  that  the  old  building  was  probably  lying 
about  in  a  more  or  less  ruinous  state  for  years  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion for  anyone  to  plunder,  and  that  many  of  the  beautiful 
bits  of  stonework  still  to  be  seen  in  the  old  houses  in  Burford 
were  taken  from  the  priory  at  that  time. 

We  came  across  a  good  many  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century  tiles,  probably  from  the  old  chapel  floor,  but  not  in 
situ,  as  they  were  buried  in  an  accumulation  of  rubbish 
which  had  collected  above  the  old  pebble  court,  now  un- 
covered, to  the  west  of  the  house,  where  they  had  been  thrown 
away  to  take  their  chance  at  some  time. 

The  floor  of  one  room  in  the  south  wing  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  the  probable  south  aisle  of  the  chapel  was,  we 
found,  laid  on  the  spandrels  of  a  former  oak  roof  or  celling  of 
some  importance,  probably  its  own  original  roof.  The 
spandrels  are  similar  to  some  in  Burford  Church. 

A  variety  of  coins  turned  up,  one  Roman,  and  various 
others  dating  from  Edward  IV  down  to  the  present  day  ; 
several  Hanseatic  tokens  dropped  about  by  the  merchants 
from  Lubeck,  Nuremberg,  etc.,  in  the  prosperous  times  of 
the  wool  trade  ;  a  bronze  arrow-head,  and  some  ancient 
British  pottery. 
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The  house  as  originally  planned  undoubtedly  faced 
south  instead  of  east  as  at  present.  The  great  bay-windows 
now  in  the  east  front  were  bodily  removed  from  the  south  at 
some  time,  and  the  marks  of  their  removal  were  easily 
traceable. 

Many  things  point  to  this  conclusion,  the  principal  one 
being  that  a  metalled  roadway  ran  right  across  the  south, 
front  from  east  to  west,  with  a  bowling  green  or  garden 
between  it  and  the  house,  and  the  whole  garden  scheme 
with  its  garden  house  at  the  west  end  now  reveals  itself. 

Thus  the  gallery  was  certainly  built  before  the  present 
chapel,  and  met  or  crossed  the  roadway  at  a  higher  level, 
where  the  ground  rises.  The  doorway  in  the  gallery  imme- 
diately outside,  and  to  the  east  of  the  present  chapel  door, 
though  now  half  blocked  and  turned  into  a  window,  was  once 
the  centre  of  the  gallery  and  of  the  garden  scheme,  and  it 
directly  faces  the  garden  house. 

The  old  roadway  ran  right  through  the  middle  of  the 
present  chapel,  and  is  easily  traceable  both  sides  of  it.  Why 
the  chapel  was  built  at  its  extraordinary  angle  to  the  gallery 
is  an  absolute  puzzle.  Tt  fares  no  particular  point  of 
the  compass,  and  makes  every  building  near  it  look 
crooked. 

I  found  the  royal  coat  of  arms,  which  I  take  to  be  those  of 
James  I,  clapped  on  to  the  north  end  of  the  chapel  above 
the  upper  door.  It  obviously  did  not  fit  the  place,  in  spite 
of  a  bracket  and  some  of  the  water-tabling  having  been  cut 
away  to  try  and  make  room  for  it  ;  in  fact,  the  scroll  belonging 
to  the  top  of  the  coat  of  arms  could  not  be  got  into  the  space 
at  all,  and  was  cut  in  half  and  fixed  under  it  to  form  a  bracket 
for  its  support.  It  had  nothing,  therefore,  to  do  with  the 
chapel,  which  Lenthall  did  not  build  till  about  1660 ;  and  as 
it  distinctly  dwarfed  the  building,  and  was  very  loose  and 
tumbling  to  pieces,  I  took  it  carefully  down,  and  re-erected  it 
on  an  ugly  bare  space  between  the  spaces  formerly  occupied 
by  the  old  bay-windows  on  the  south  front,  where  I  venture 
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to  think  it  is  more  in  character,  and  shows  to  greater 
advantage. 

It  had  probably  been  put  up  by  Tanfield  in  some  such 
position  in  honour  of  James  I,  when  he  stayed  here  with  his 
Queen  in  1603,  and  had  been  removed  by  Lenthall  during  the 
Commonwealth,  to  be  re-erected  by  him  on  his  new  chapel, 
when  he  again  turned  his  coat,  and  probably  went  in  fear  of 
his  life,  at  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II,  and  wished  to  show 
his  late]y-born  loyalty  to  the  restored  king,  though  it  is 
recorded  that  he  did  his  best  to  assist  the  Restoration  when 
it  came  about. 

When  I  began  my  work  on  the  Priory  I  was  very 
frequently  asked  if  I  was  going  to  "restore"  it;  but  as  a 
very  cursory  examination  showed  that  there  had  been  a 
variety  of  buildings  on  the  same  site  at  different  periods,  I 
used  to  ask  my  friends  which  particular  period  they  would 
like  it  restored  to  ! 

Of  course,  on  looking  into  the  matter  it  was  apparent  that 
a  restoration  to  any  particular  period,  without  entirely  losing 
what  was  left  of  the  old  building,  was  out  of  the  question.  I 
therefore  determined  to  mend  everything  as  I  found  it,  and  to 
keep  all  existing  features  of  whatever  period,  and  to  malce 
the  best  of  any  others  that  might  appear  during  our  work. 
As  half  the  mullions  of  the  bay-windows  and  all  the  transoms 
had  been  cut  away,  I  thought  it  better  to 'fill  the  whole  of  the 
window  spaces  with  casements,  as  to  have  put  in  the  missing 
parts  of  new  stone  would  have  meant  practically  two  new  bay- 
windows,  which  would  have  disfigured  the  whole  east  front. 

In  the  same  way  I  have  left  the  chapel  practically  un- 
touched. To  have  restored  it  would  have  entailed  so  much 
new  stone  and  woodwork  that  all  its  picturesqueness  would 
have  vanished,  so  I  contented  myself  with  making  it  sound 
and  weather-proof,  and  otherwise  it  remains  as  I  found  it. 

Including  the  original  Priory,  there  seem  to  have 
been  six  or  seven  periods  of  alteration  or  attempts  at 
reconstruction  :— 
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First,  we  know  there  was  the  original  priory  building  of 
the  Augustine  Canons,  an  offshoot  of  the  Abbey  of  Keynsham, 
which  was  in  existence  in  1291,  though  there  seems  no  record 
when  it  was  built. 

Then  came  Harman's  house  in  Henry  VIII's  time. 

Then  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  and  Edward  Lee  pos- 
sessed it. 

Then  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown  for  some 
unexplained  reason. 

Queen  Elizabeth  then  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Fortescue,  who 
possibly  made  his  alterations,  but  afterwards  sold  it  to  Sir 
Laurence  Tanfield,  who  again  seems  to  have  rebuilt  some  of 
it  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Tanfield  left  it  to  his  grandson,  Lord  Falkland,  who 
probably  was  one  of  its  few  owners  who  did  not  pull  it  about. 
Falkland  sold  it  to  Speaker  Lenthall  in  1634,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. 

Lenthall  altered  it  again,  and  rebuilt  the  south  wing  and 
built  the  chapel. 

Then  some  other  Lenthall  must  have  put  in  the  present 
staircase  with  its  ceiling  and  east  windows  at  a  ater  period. 

Finally,  the  last  Lenthall  of  Burford  Priory,  about  1808, 
pulled  half  the  house  right  down,  spoilt  all  the  windows,  and 
added  a  new  back  and  north  wing  in  the  style  of  that  period. 

Then  after  a  hundred  years  of  neglect  came  my  mending  ! 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  old  house  has  had  plenty  of  people 
tinkering  at  it  first  and  last,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  original 
structure  that  it  has  managed  to  retain  through  it  all  a 
considerable  amount  of  its  charm  and  picturesqueness,  in  spite 
of  all  our  efforts.  I  think  also  I  must  have  made  it  clear  how 
impossible  it  would  have  been  for  me  or  anybody  to  have 
restored  the  house  to  any  one  period  of  architecture.  I 
found  it  impossible  to  show  the  arches  and  columns  in  situ 
as  I  found  them  (half  of  them  were  buried  in,  and  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  chimney-  stack)  ;  so  I  got  them  out  carefully, 
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shortened  the  arches,  slightly  blunted  the  pitch,  and  re- 
erected  them  in  the  present  hall,  some  10  ft.  away  from  and 
parallel  to  their  original  position. 

There  is  one  very  fine  stone  fireplace  now  in  the  hall, 
which  I  think  dates  back  to  Harman's  house  or  possibly 
earlier.  This  was  unearthed  in  pieces  from  a  ruinous  part  of 
the  south  wing.  There  are  several  fireplaces  of  the  ordinary 
Tudor  arch  pattern,  and  some  three  or  four  of  the  Charles  II 
period,  from  Lent  hall's  new  wing  (now  in  ruins). 

The  house  has  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  seve 
kings  and  one  queen. 

James  I  and  his  Queen, .  Anne  of  Denmark,  stayed  here 
with  the  Tanfields  in  1603,  and  I  expect  the  royal  coat  of 
arms  was  first  put  up  in  honour  of  that  visit. 

Charles  I  in  1644  refreshed  himself  and  his  troops  on  his 
way  to  Bourton-on-the-Water. 

Charles  II  in  1681  dined  here  with  Sir  John  Lenthall. 

William  of  Orange  in  1695  slept  at  the  Priory,  then  in  the 
occupation  of  Lord  and  Lady  Abercorne  (Lady  Abercorne 
was  the  widow  of  the  previous  and  mother  of  the  following 
Lenthall). 

It  will  be  asked  how  such  a  house  was  left  to  fall  into 
decay.  The  story  as  told  me  by  the  present  head  of  the 
Lenthall  family  is  that  the  last  of  the  Lenthalls  of  the  Priory, 
who  was  a  typical  country  gentleman  of  the  old  days,  got 
into  difficulties,  and  gave  a  mortgage  on  his  property. 
Times  got  worse  and  worse  ;  and  as  Mr.  Lenthall  could  not 
pay  off  the  mortgage  when  called  upon,  to  prevent  its  being 
foreclosed,  he  put  the  whole  property  up  to  auction,  when 
it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Thomas  Greenaway. 

I  gather  that  the  latter  did  not  care  to  live  at  the  Priory  ; 
and  that  as  nobody  ever  lived  there  afterwards,  the  place 
gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  for  many  years  the  only  interest 
his  successors  seem  to  have  taken  in  the  place  was  to  use  it 
as  a  quarry  to  draw  stone  to  mend  the  farm  buildings  on  the 
estate,  and  only  some  forty  years  ago  the  whole  of  Speaker 
Lenthall's  south  wing  shared  that  fate. 
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Latterly  it  fell  into  much,  better  hands,  and  the  destruction 
was  arrested,  but  too  late  to  stop  the  decay  which  had  set  in, 
and  I  think  that  one  or  two  more  years  of  neglect  must  have 
seen  the  whole  place  in  actual  ruins  and  beyond  repair. 

I  may  add  that  my  ambition  has  been  to  make  no  notice- 
able change  in  the  appearance  of  the  house,  so  that  when  my 
work  was  finished  no  one  should  be  able  to  point  out  anything 
■  as  having  been  obviously  renewed  ;  and  I  think,  taking  into 
consideration  the  state  in  which  I  found  it,  I  have  succeeded 
fairly  well. 

I  have  been  able  to  preserve  such  features  of  interest  as 
remained  of  all  periods,  including  the  old  plaster  work  Of  the 
ceilings  ;  but  no  modern  work  could  restore  the  house  to  the 
stately  grandeur  of  its  appearance  before  the  senseless 
destruction  of  so  much  of  it  perpetrated  by  its  then  owners 
in  1808. 


ANCIENT    PAINTED    GLASS    IN  GLOUCESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

By  C.  H.  DANCEY. 

Some  forty  odd  years  ago,  when  a  young  man,  I  had  the 
very  great  pleasure  of  hearing  a  lecture  given  by  the  late 
Thomas  Gambier  Parry,  of  Highnam,  in  the  old  Tolzey, 
upon  the  "  Ancient  Stained  Glass  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
of  St.  Peter." 

He  said  :  "In  our  cathedral  there  are  some  relics  ;  and 
the  scraps  that  still  remain  in  every  corner  of  it,  and  even 
in  the  cloisters,  testify  to  the  universal  prevalence  of  this 
art  throughout  these  buildings." 

He  also  says  :  "I  feel  bound  to  mention  here  with  great 
respect  the  good  service  rendered  to  this  art  by  Mr.  Waller, 
the  architect,  in  rescuing  numerous  relics  of  old  glass,  most 
of  which  have  been  subsequently  worked  up  into  the  windows 
by  modern  glass  painters  invariably  in  those  places  to  which 
these  pieces  belonged,  i.e.  where  those  places  were  known, 
in  many  parts  of  the  cathedral,  but  pre-eminently  in  the 
third  and  fifth  windows  in  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle 
of  the  nave,  which  are  nearly  half  of  ancient  glass." 

In  1867  and  following  years  the  great  general  restoration 
of  the  cathedral  buildings  was  begun,  and  the  two  windows 
in  the  north  aisle,  containing  the  old  glass,  were  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  to  restore,  re-lead  the 
old,  produce  and  fix  new  glass  in  places  from  where  the  old 
was  lost.  This  they  did,  the  new  work  being  a  good  and 
faithful  match  of  the  old,  both  as  to  colour,  style  of  figures 
and  dress,  as  well  as  the  make  of  the  glass.  Unfortunately 
the  faces  of  the  angels  with  the  censers  have  not  stood  the 
test  of  time,  the  painting  of  these  having  faded  away.  This 
is  caused  by  the  glass  not  being  sufficiently  heated  in  the 
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kiln,  where  the  surface  of  the  metal  (glass)  is  melted  enough 
to  admit  the  colouring  matter  into,  and  so  become  a  com- 
ponent part  thereof. 

In  continuing  Mr.  Parry  says  :  "  The  two  most  im- 
portant relics  we  possess  are  the  east  windows  of  the  choir 
and  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  The  great  east  window  is  the  earlier 
of  the  two.  Mr.  Winston,  certainly  the  first  authority  on 
the  subject,  assigns  from  1347  to  1350  as  the  date  of  the 
glass."1 

A  great  deal  of  the  mischief  done  at  different  times  in 
our  minster  has  been  put  down  to  the  account  of  the  Puritans 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  with  little  authority  I  think. 

Mr.  Parry  says  :  "  The  preservation  of  this  window 
through  the  troublous  times  of  the  Siege  of  Gloucester  is 
probably  rightly  assigned  to  the  care  of  Governor  Massey 
and  Alderman  Pury  the  younger,  an  influential  Parliamen- 
tarian, a  man  of  cultivated  tastes,  who,  with  his  friend  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  established  the  library  in  the  Chapter  House." 

There  was  but  one  other  window  in  which  the  ancient  glass 
remained  complete  to  modern  times,  and  of  that  not  one 
scrap  remains.  The  subject  of  the  glass  in  this,  the  west 
window  of  the  choir,  was  the  "  Blessed  Trinity."  It  had 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  revolutions,  but  it  so 
scandalised  Prebendary  Fowler,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  that  he  obtained  an  order  from  the  Chapter  for 
its  removal,  and  in  the  account  which  he  has  given  us  of  his 
proceedings — which  have  a  touch  of  the  comic  about  them, 
this  grave  dignitary  scrambling  up  ladders  and  over  the 
roof  of  the  nave  to  reach  the  object  of  his  animosity — he 
states  plainly  "  that  he  smashed  it  with  his  own  hands,  June 
23rd,  Anno  Domini  1679."    No  Puritan's  doing  this  ! 

The  Lady  Chapel  must  have  been  a  gem  of  the  greatest 
beauty,  worthy  of  the  glorious  cathedral  to  which  it  is 
attached,  with  its  walls  and   windows   rich   with  colour 

a  For  particulars  of  the  great  east  window  of  Gloucester  Cathedral 
see  Winston. 
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and  sculpture,  its  altar  and  reredos  more  beautiful  than  all. 
The  glass  in  this  chapel  is  of  a  later  style  (a.d.  1470),  and 
altogether  different  from  that  of  the  choir  (1347-50). 
Most  of  the  windows  still  retain  in  the  heads  of  the  panels 
the  upper  parts  of  canopies  in  painted  glass,  which  suggest 
their  treatment  to  have  been  of  single  figures  standing  upon 
bases  similar  to  those  carved  in  stone,  and  fixed  against 
the  wall  in  the  panels  adjoining  the  windows.  The  figures 
are  probably  those  of  saints,  martyrs,  church  dignitaries, 
kings  and  persons  connected  with  sacred  history.  The 
figures  in  the  vestibule,  north  and  south  side  windows  have 
all  been  destroyed,  as  have  also  those  in  the  side  chapels 
and  singers'  gallery. 

The  east  window  was  doubtless  a  gem  of  great  and 
marvellous  beauty.  The  relics  are  very  rich  and  interesting, 
although  it  is  glazed  in  a  very  slovenly  and  loveless  manner, 
with  mere  relics  of  its  ancient  splendour.  As  we  see  it  now  it 
is  a '  "  kaleidoscope  of  heterogeneous  "  pieces,  scarcely  any  of 
which  remain  in  their  original  places,  except  the  glass  in  the 
traceried  heads  above  the  springing  lines.  These  are  the 
tops  of  the  canopies  that  were  over  the  figures  that  stood 
in  the  square  lights  below. 

There  have  been  many  ways  of  accounting  for  the 
destruction  of  this  glass,  although  the  greatest  blame  is,  of 
course,  assigned  to  the  Cromwellians.  I  think  much  may  be 
charged  to  the  followers  of  Cromwell,  but  not  Oliver  Cromwell. 
It  was  much  more  likely  Lord  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  minister 
of  Henry  VIII,  when  at  the  dissolution  of  religious  institutions 
everything  in  the  shape  of  figures  were  destroyed.  Or  if  of 
precious  metals  or  jewels,  so  as  to  be  of  some  monetary  value, 
these  were  taken  away  and  sold  to  persons  of  a  religious  mind, 
who  would  purchase  such  articles  in  hopes  that  times  might 
change,  and  that  they  might  be  re-instated  in  their  places  as 
of  old.  Such  things  have  taken  place  in  one  of  the  churches 
in  our  city,  as  the  parish  accounts  of  this  date  still  in  existence 
show. 
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There  is  further  information  in  the  "  Acts  of  the  Chapter," 
in  which  it  is  stated  : — 

"  Whereas  a  quantity  of  painted  glass  has  been  stolen 
from  the  east  window  of  the  cathedral.     Ordered,  that 
a  reward  of  fifty  guineas  be  offered  for  the  discovery  and 
conviction  of  the  offenders.    June,  1798." 
There  are  other  acts  of  vandalism  that  could  be  related 
as  to  the  loss  and  destruction  of  the  beautiful  old  stained 
glass  that  sheds  "  the  dim  religious  light  !  " 

In  1893  the  restoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel  was  under- 
taken. This  was  proceeded  with  carefully  and  surely,  under 
Mr.  Waller  and  the  usual  workmen  of  the  cathedral.  I  was 
invited  by  Mr.  Waller  to  see  to  the  re-leading  of  the  old 
plain  glass  in  the  windows,  while  the  whole  of  the  painted 
glass  was  entrusted  to  my  care,  to  personally  re-lead  and 
reinstate,  as  far  as  possible  in  their  original  place,  the  many 
pieces  of  coloured  glass  that  had  been  misplaced  and  mixed 
up  among  the  old  plain  greenish  metal  that  had  been  used 
in  these  windows.  This  was  very  fortunate,  as  the  many 
scraps  so  found  enabled  me  to  compare,  and  to  complete, 
the  vacant  places  from  which  those  pieces  had  been  re- 
moved. This  task  was  to  me  one  of  pleasure  and  love,  to 
be  enabled  to  do  something  of  use  towards  the  preservation 
of  these  relics  of  the  old  glass  painters'  art. 

The  third  window  from  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle 
was  commenced  June,  1893.  When  the  dirt,  mortar,  cement, 
and  slate  that  had  been  put  to  stop  the  many  holes  had  been 
removed  the  following  figures  were  found.  Some  of  them 
are  most  artistically  drawn,  and  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation. 
These  had  a  band,  or  label,  upon  which  the  names  of  each 
was  placed,  such  as  Icayas,  Abacuc,  Daniel,  Matathias,  Joel, 
Micheas,  etc.  The  glass  is  of  the  make  known  as  "  Crown  " 
glass,  the  selvage  or  outer  rim  still  remaining  on  many  of 
the  pieces.  The  glass  is  of  a  greenish  white  tint,  very  uneven 
in  thickness,  varying  from  TV  to  \  inch,  its  surface  in  many 
parts  is  irregular  and  curved,  more  particularly  in  those  pieces 
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that  have  the  yellow  stain  burnt  in  it.  The  cause  for  this 
seems  to  arise  from  being  laid  carelessly  upon  the  beds  when 
placed  in  the  oven  for  firing.  But  all  the  peculiarities  or 
defects,  as  well  as  the  coarseness  of  the  glass,  the  many 
small  lumps  and  air  blobs  that  this  old  glass  is  so  full  of,  give 
it  that  very  beautiful  and  gem-like  appearance  that  is  so 
much  admired.  As  you  view  the  old  windows  the  light  is 
reflected  through  these  prism-like  irregularities  with  in- 
creased beauty  and  effect.  The  colours  are  more  glowing 
and  varied.  Again,  the  surface  of  the  glass  that  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  weather  becomes  in  time  eaten  away, 
more  or  less,  in  a  multitude  of  small  holes,  and  in  some  cases 
the  surface  of  the  glass  is  off  altogether.  Where  this  occurs 
it  deadens  or  dulls  the  luminousness  of  the  glass,  and  thereby 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  silvery  look.  Now  this  "  eating 
away  "  rarely  takes  place  where  the  yellow  stain  has  been 
burnt  in,  consequently  this,  being  surrounded  by  the  white 
glass  that  has  been  so  denuded  of  its  clear  surface,  becomes 
more  brilliant  in  effect. 

The  figures  are  drawn  upon  the  white  glass  with  a  dark 
brown  stain  in  the  lines,  the  yellow  stain  being  artistically 
applied  at  the  required  parts. 

The  ruby  glass  of  these  windows  is  much  less  streaked 
than  the  earlier  make  of  ruby.  It  is  not  so  rich  and  deep  a 
tone.  The  shading  is  a  brown  enamel,  and  not  being  fused 
or  amalgamated  with  the  glass,  does  not  appear'  so  brilliant 
as  the  earlier  ruby. 

The  blue  glass,  also,  is  not  of  that  rich  tone  as  is  the 
earlier.  The  colouring  of  the  old  glazing  in  the  windows  of 
the  cathedral  is  evenly  balanced  by  the  ground  or  spaces 
not  occupied  by  painted  or  coloured  glass  of  the  subjects, 
these  being  in  alternate  openings  filled  with  ruby  in  one 
and  the  next  with  blue. 

Among  the  many  scraps  that  were  found  in  the  old 
glazing  there  were  several  instances  of  Early  English,  also 
Decorated,  ruby  and  blue,  and  many  painted  pieces  were 
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inserted  in  these  windows.  In  all  probability  these  came  out 
of  the  nave  or  choir  windows.  A  peculiar  and  rare  piece  of 
ruby  is  in  one  of  the  small  "  eyes,"  under  the  quatrefoil  that 
is  in  the  traceried  transom  over  the  bottom  row  of  lights  in 
the  third  window  from  the  east  end,  on  the  south  side.  It  is 
a  centre,  or  bull's-eye.  This  is  very  instructive,  in  consider- 
ing the  adopted  mode  of  making  coloured  glass,  and  very 
conclusive  that  it  is  of  the  make  known  as  "  Crown."  This 
shows  how  the  workman  first  had  the  white  metal  (glass) 
hot,  and  then  dipped  his  "  punt  "  into  it.  Then  he  rounded 
it  up,  and  while  hot  he  dipped  it  into  the  ruby  metal,  and 
with  the  two  metals  hot  he  turned  or  "  trundled  "  the 
"  punt  "  upon  which  the  glasses  were  fixed,  in  a  smilar  way 
in  which  a  person  would  use  a  mop,  thus  distributing  the 
two  metals  together  over  the  whole,  which  had  become  by 
the  rotary  motion  a  "  table  of  glass."  The  "  punt  "  is  then 
removed  from  the  glass  at  the  centre  spot,  which  forms  the 
bull's-eye,  and  from  which  it  had  been  "  trundled."  This 
eye,  or  centre,  is  of  course  much  thicker  at  the  punt  than 
at  the  outer  parts.  This  thickness  occurs  to  each  of  the 
metals,  ruby  and  white.  From  which  thickness  we  learn  the 
fact  that  the  colouring  matter  in  the  ruby  is  so  intense  that  it 
would  appear  opaque  if  formed  into  a  sheet  by  itself  of  the 
usual  thickness  of  ordinary  glass,  instead  of  being  "  flashed  " 
or  coated  over  one  side  of  the  white  metal. 

Blue  glass  can  be,  and  was  always,  used  as  "  pot  metal," 
that  is  the  same  colour  glass  (or  metal)  all  through. 

In  some  of  the  quatre-foils  in  the  transoms  there  are 
flaming  stars  or  suns,  the  "  Rose  en  Soleil  "  (a  Yorkist 
badge)  finely-drawn  monograms,  I.H.G.  M.  (Mary).  These 
are  crowned.  The  outer  circles  are  leaves  shaded  upon  ruby 
or  blue  glass  alternated.  In  one  or  two  instances  a  green 
glass  is  used.  Much  of  the  glass  is  badly  broken,  and  in  some 
parts  gone.  Where  this  is  so  I  have  not  tried  to  hide  the  loss 
altogether,  but  have  filled  in  the  spaces  with  other  coloured 
glass   that  was  found  in  the  body  of  the  windows  in 
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such  a  manner  as  to  harmonise  with  the  colour  and 
design. 

Some  of  the  lights  in  the  transoms  had  the  original  lead 
around  the  old  glass.  This  was  so  decayed  and  corroded 
with  dirt  that  very  little  metal  (lead)  was  left. 

The  centre  light  of  the  tracery  of  this  window  contained 
a  very  good  specimen  of  the  canopy  work.  The  details  are 
fine  and  bold,  and  the  colouring  well  and  evenly  balanced. 
In  all  probability  there  was  a  figure  under  the  canopy,  but 
there  is  not  a  vestige  of  the  original  glass  left  to  give  any 
clue  as  to  who  it  was.  On  each  side  of  this  centre  light,  in 
the  long,  narrow  opening,  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  old 
work  remaining.  The  figure  on  the  left  is  nearly  perfect. 
It  is  a  well-depicted  angel  in  the  act  of  singing  from  a  score 
of  music,  and  looking  to  the  centre.  The  figure  on  the  right 
is  nearly  as  perfect,  and  forms  a  good  companion.  This  also 
is  looking  towards  the  centre.  The  scrolls  borne  by  these 
two  angels  bear  the  square  or  diamond-shaped  notes  of  the 
fifteenth-century  music.  This  was  inspected  by  Mr.  C.  Lee 
Williams,  the  organist,  who  pronounced  it  as  fictitious 
music. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  angel  there  are  remains  of  one 
other  figure,  holding  in  its  right  hand  something  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  boat  (?  perhaps  St.  James).  The  companion 
opening  on  the  left  side  of  the  window  is  filled  with  miscel- 
laneous pieces  of  old  glass. 

The  whole  of  the  foliated  heads  of  the  lights  in  this  window 
contain  coloured,  and  in  most  instances  the  original,  glass 
in  its  ancient  site.  As  to  the  figures  or  subjects  which 
occupied  the  spaces  beneath  the  replaced  canopies  there  is 
no  knowledge  to  hand.  One  thing  has  been  considered  in 
the  re-leading  of  these  windows — to  replace  all  the  old 
coloured  glass  in  the  heads  and  tracery  of  the  several  windows 
in  their  original  place  and  position,  thereby  leaving  these 
splendid  relics  of  the  old  glass  painters'  art  to  be  copied  and 
continued  in  design,  tone  and  colour,  when  future  generations 
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may  desire  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  lovely  fifteenth- 
century  chapel  by  placing  new  coloured  glass  to  suit  and 
match  the  old  in  the  square  spaces  in  the  windows  now 
occupied  by  plain  glass,  and  thus  for  ages  to  come  retain  and 
pass  on  to  coming  generations  these  gems  of  Perpendicular 
glazing. 

The  above  details  of  the  No.  3  window  will  apply  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  rest  of  the  side  windows  in  this  chapel. 
There  are,  however,  some  little  differences  in  the  glazing. 
The  small,  circular  panels  with  a  square  corner  contain  some 
really  clever  artistic  drawings  of  monsters,  many  of  which 
were  badly  broken.  These  are  in  the  corresponding  positions 
opposite  to  the  heads  of  Daniel  and  the  other  prophets. 

The  late  Rev.  Herbert  Haines,  in  his  valuable  guide  to 
the  cathedral,  published  in  1867,  describes  the  glass  in  these 
windows,  and  says  :  "In  the  window  above  the  North 
Chapel  is  a  figure  of  Christ  with  crown  and  thorns  and  up- 
lifted hand."  Alas  !  this  was  not  there  when  the  restoration 
was  begun  in  1893.  Oh,  would  that  it  had  been  !  What 
pleasure  the  re-leading  and  re-placing  of  this  beautiful 
emblem  of  our  salvation  would  have  given  !  Where  could 
this  have  gone  to,  and  so  recently  ? 

In  the  windows  on  either  side  of  the  vestibule  there  are 
some  good  examples  of  canopies  and  also  some  Tudor  roses 
surrounded  with  leaves.  These  are  in  the  small  quatrefoils, 
and  are  very  pleasing.  One  of  these,  on  the  south  side  and 
nearest  the  east,  was  badly  broken.  It  is  only  3-f  in.  in 
diameter,  and  was  smashed  into  fourteen  pieces.  These 
were  leaded  together,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  original 
position,  thus  illustrating  the  motto,  "It  is  never  too  late 
to  mend." 

In  the  Chantry  Chapels  there  are  some  rare  and  beautiful 
relics,  particularly  the  architectural  portions,  such  as  Crown 
in  Glory,  Rose  in  Soleil,  Portcullis  (the  Beaufort  badge)  and 
others.  There  are  also  some  fine  remains  reinstated  in  the 
two  singing  galleries. 
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After  the  windows  and  the  groined  roof  had  been  done, 
and  the  scaffolding  removed  from  inside  the  building,  then 
commenced  the  pavement.  This  work  necessitated  the 
removal  of  the  gravestones  in  order  to  concrete  over  the 
graves  and  vaults  beneath.  In  the  soil  were  found  many 
tiles,  these  being  part  of  the  old  heraldic  mediaeval  floor. 
These  tiles  were  removed  when  the  graves  were  made  and 
not  replaced  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  modern  monu- 
mental slabs  now  to  be  seen.  Feeling  in  this  work,  as  in  all 
others  connected  with  our  glorious  old  minster,  a  great 
anxiety  for  the  well  doing  thereof,  it  induced  a  daily  visit 
to  watch  the  progress  and  mode  of  procedure.  It  was 
during  one  of  these  visits  that  I  saw  something  brilliant 
in  the  earth,  and  upon  looking  into  it  found  that  it  was  a  bit 
of  freshly-broken  glass.  Thinking  that  more  might  be  there, 
the  earth  was  sieved,  and  all  likely-looking  lumps  carefully 
put  aside.  Besides  these  a  large  number  of  tiles  and  parts 
of  tiles  were  found,  and  these  have  been  replaced  in  the  relaid 
floor.  The  result  was  that  many  bits  of  glass  were  unearthed, 
and  sufficient  found  to  cause  the  idea  and  raise  the  questions, 
Where  did  it  come  from  ?  How  did  it  get  there  ?  and  last 
of  all,  What  could  be  done  with  it  ? 

In  order  to  answer  these  queries  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  dirt  from  the  surface.  This  proved  no  easy  task,  it  having 
become  nearly  a  part  of  the  metal  itself.  When  this  was 
done  the  lines  and  bits  of  figures,  as  well  as  the  colour  and 
make  of  the  glass,  fairly  indicated  that  it  was  of  a  date 
anterior  to  the  present  chapel  of  Abbots  Hanley  and  Farley 
(1457-99).  The  ruby  and  blue  belonged  to  the  late  Early 
English  or  Early  Decorated  Period,  c.  1400.  The  few  bits  of 
ruby  so  rescued  are  really  good  examples  of  streaked  glass 
of  that  time,  whereas  the  painted  glass  is  traceable  ,  to  the 
Decorated  style  by  the  yellow  stain  in  its  leaf-like  pattern. 
Now  as  to  the  query,  Where  did  this  glass  come  from  ? 
In  order  to  assist  in  the  answer  it  is  worth  considering  what 
building  stood  upon  the  site  previous  to  the  present  beautiful 
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edifice,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  whose  badges 
are  so  freely  used  in  the  windows. 

Ralph  de  Wylington  and  his  wife  Olymphias  gave  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  the  funds  for  building  a  chapel  in 
honour  of  Our  Lord's  Mother.  This  structure  was  erected 
by  Helias,  the  architect  and  also  sacrist  of  the  abbey,  in 
1225.  This  building  was  taken  down  about  1457,  and  the 
present  chapel  commenced.  May  there  not  be  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  these  relics  of  early  glass  once  adorned 
the  chapel  of  the  De  Wylingtons,  becoming  embedded  in  the 
earth  at  its  demolition  ?  The  same  zeal  which  lead  to  its 
discovery  found  also  a  means  to  preserve  it  for  futurity.  It  is 
now  carefully  releaded,  and  made  to  fit  the  three  topmost 
panels  in  the  entrance  vestibule  windows  on  the  north  and 
south  sides.  The  earlier  glass  is  on  the  north  side.  Long  may  it 
remain  to  admit  light  into  the  present  beautiful  chapel, 
where  it  had  been  buried  so  long. 

There  are  some  tops  of  canopies  releaded  and  reinstated 
in  the  Boteler  Chapel.    This  is  fifteenth-century  glass. 

There  is  no  ancient  coloured  glass  remaining  in  the  choir 
with  the  exception  of  the  marvellous  display  in  the  large 
east  window.  The  east  windows  of  the  clerestory  of  the  north 
and  south  transepts  contain  some  beautiful  remains  of  the 
old  glass,  circa  1300  a.d.,  consisting  of  white  scrollwork  of 
vine  leaves,  etc.,  on  a  ruby  ground  in  the  heads  and  plain 
quarries  with  simple  borders  the  quarries  having  lines 
partly  around  them,  some  also  having  a  pattern  in  the 
centre.  These  remains  were  carefully  restored  by  Hardman. 
The  nave  windows  were  in  days  of  yore  resplendent  with 
beautiful  colours,  shedding  their  softened  rays  as  the  sun 
passed  round  the  grand  old  Norman  structure,  although 
later  tracery  was  inserted  in  the  windows  as  time  and  necessity 
required. 

There  are  still  some  fragments  and  remains  in  the  north 
aisle  which  have  been  zealously  dealt  with  with  partial 
success.    The  clerestory  windows  contain  a  large  quantity 
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of  the  coloured  borders,  consisting  of  beautiful  yellow 
crowns,  grounded  with  fine  ruby  corners.  These  borders 
ran  round  the  lights  and  tracery,  with  circles,  medallions, 
roses  and  stars,  the  quarries  being  ornamented  with  designs 
in  the  centres.  The  third  window  from  the  west  on  the  north 
side  is  restored  to  the  original  design.  There  are  some 
fragments  in  the  window  westward  of  this  still  in  its  old 
leads,  not  as  yet  having  been  interfered  with.  The  glass 
of  the  upper  east  windows  of  the  south  transept  (circa  1330) 
consists  of  white  scrollwork  of  vine  leaves,  etc.,  on  a  ruby 
ground  in  the  heads,  and  plain  quarries,  with  simple  pattern 
and  borders  below.  These  have  been  restored  by  Hardman, 
to  whose  care  was  also  entrusted  the  corresponding  windows 
of  the  north  transept,  the  work  being  faithfully  carried 
out. 

The  south-west  window  of  the  north  transept  contains 
some  of  the  old  white  quarries  with  a  stained  pattern  on  them, 
as  also  some  of  borders  of  crowns  on  ruby  ground.  These 
were  found  mixed  up  with  the  modern  plain  glass  in  a 
promiscuous  manner.  These  rare  items  were  carefully 
gathered  up  and  new  leaded  and  restored  to  their  original 
positions  by  the  writer  when  the  plain  clear  glass  was  leaded 
(circa  1880). 

The  ancient  residence7  of  the  abbots  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Peter  was  restored  in  1863  to  somewhat  the  same 
appearance  as  we  see  it  now.  The  building  required  a  very 
large  overhauling  owing  to  the  great  neglect  of  the  several 
exalted  personages  who  had  inhabited  the  premises  during  the 
last  centuries  of  its  existence.  The  effect  of  time  upon  the 
structure,  and  the  very  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  repara- 
tions had  been  done,  had  left  a  very  expensive  and  difficult 
work  to  be  accomplished.  As  the  work  proceeded  many 
discoveries  were  made,  particularly  of  old  and  beautiful 
remains  of  the  original  and  traceried  windows  which  had 
been  blocked  for  unknown  time  ;  in  all  probability  since  the 
dissolution  of  the  monastery,  and  during  the  occupation  of 
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the  several  deans  of  the  cathedral  who  had  succeeded  the 
abbots  and  priors  of  the  abbey. 

There  was  also  laid  open  to  view  a  rare  and  interesting 
item  in  the  shape  of  a  mediaeval  stone  lantern.  This  was 
built  into,  and  projected  from,  the  stone  wall  of  the  old 
stairs.  It  is  three  feet  in  height,  eighteen  inches  in  width, 
and  eleven  inches  in  depth.  This  unusual  find  forms  part 
of  Mr.  F.  S.  Waller's  "  Notes  and  Sketches  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral."  It  has  five  openings  at  the  sides,  all  of  which 
had  apparently  been  filled  with  horn,  as  the  grooves  for  its 
reception  remained  when  discovered.  There  were  in  the 
centre  opening  two  thin  plates  of  horn,  fastened  together 
by  two  small  studs.  These  have  been  taken  away.  In 
the  centre  of  the  bottom  inside  there  is  a  hole  to  receive 
the-  candle,  and  in  the  top  cover  there  are  two  openings  for 
the  escape  of  smoke. 

In  the  relics  and  remains  of  the  discovered  windows  there 
were  some  scraps  of  coloured  glass,  all  of  which  were  carefully 
laid  aside  for  the  time  being.  These  were  subsequently 
entrusted  to  me  to  deal  with.  I  was  at  the  time  laying  the 
new  leads  on  the  roof  of  the  deanery  at  the  restoration  of 
that  edifice. 

I  was  fortunate  to  find  that  these  fragments  had  once 
formed  part  of  an  Edwardian  painted  window.  The 
shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Edward  III  surrounded  with  the 
purple  garter,  the  motto,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  in 
yellow,  with  gems  of  ruby  and  emeralds.  These  were  re- 
leaded  together,  and  so  saved,  and  now  fill  up  the  centre 
opening  of  the  octofoil  in  the  tracery  of  the  large  window 
in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  deanery.  The  outer  circles  are 
filled  with  the  remaining  fragments  that  were  found  in  the 
different  windows,  and  thus  used  to  surround  the  rare  and 
good  glass  in  the  shield,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  being 
utterly  lost. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  when  a  boy  Edward  III 
was  often  at  Gloucester  with  his  father,  Edward  II,  and  after 
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the  burial  of  his  parent  he  visited  the  grave  and  gave  rich 
gifts  to  the  abbey.  May  he  not  have  stayed  at  the  abbot's 
lodgings  when  on  such  visits  ? 

It  was  by  this  monarch  that  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
was  instituted.  May  not  this  glass  have  been  painted  by  the 
craftsmen  of  the  abbey  as  a  memorial  of  such  visits  ?  It 
was  usual  to  insert  arms  of  such  distinguished  guests  after 
honouring  the  religious  houses  by  a  visit. 


THE  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  BELL -FOUNDRIES. 

By  H.  B.  WALTERS,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Having  previously  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  contributing  to 
these  Transactions  (vols,  xviii  and  xx)  some  results  of  my 
investigations  of  Gloucestershire  Church  Bells,  I  now  venture 
to  supplement  those  two  papers  with  some  notes  on  the 
history  of  the  local  bell-foundries,  embodying  the  results  of 
some  recent  researches  in  that  direction. 

The  bell-foundries  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester  were  in 
mediaeval  times  two  of  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  history  of  one  extends  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  of  the  other  from  the 
thirteenth  almost  without  a  break  down  to  the  nineteenth. 
The  great  majority  of  the  bells  in  Gloucestershire  towers  are 
from  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  foundries,  and  therefore 
I  trust  that  no  excuse  is  needed  for  bringing  before  the  notice 
of  this  Society  such  new  facts  relating  to  them  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  wish,  more  than 
may  be  necessary,  to  cover  again  the  ground  of  my  two 
previous  papers  and  of  the  labours  of  my  revered  predecessor, 
Canon  Ellacombe.  The  present  paper  deals  with  the  foundry 
at  Gloucester,  and  I  hope  to  follow  it  with  one  on  that  of 
Bristol,  the  history  of  which  is  more  complicated. 

I.  The  Gloucester  Foundry. 
Records  of  Gloucester  bell-founders  go  back,  as  at  Bristol, 
well  into  the  thirteenth  century.  About  the  year  1270  we 
have  a  grant  from  Hugh  the  bell-founder  (campanarius) , 
burgess  of  Gloucester,  to  the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  of  a  moiety  of  his  land  in  Myinde- 
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lone. 1  This  is  a  death-bed  bequest  on  condition  of  their 
celebrating  an  anniversary  for  him  after  his  decease.  That 
campanarius  here  denotes  a  bell-founder,  and  not,  as  in  some 
contemporary  records,  a  ringer  of  bells,  is  clear  from  the 
following  entry,  which  also  exhibits  this  family  in  the  light 
of  benefactors  to  the  Hospital. 

1303-04.  Release  from  Cecily  le  Cornwall  and 
Christiana  the  bell-founder  (la  Belyutare)  daughter  of  Hugh 
the  bell-founder  to  the  Prior  and  Brethren  of  the  same  to 
their  right  in  two  tenements."  2 

Lady  bell-founders  are  not  unknown  in  mediaeval  and 
later  history, 3  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  existing 
bells  came  from  this  personage,  still  less  from  her  father's 
foundry.  The  earliest  existing  bells  which  can  be  traced  to 
the  Gloucester  foundry  are  a  small  group  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  which  I  have  discussed  in  a  previous 
paper. 4  I  have  there  given  reasons  for  assigning  them  to 
one  Sandre,  of  Gloucester,  of  whom  the  only  record  is  a  bell- 
founder's  seal  found  in  the  Thames  many  years  ago  bearing 
his  name.  The  date  which  has  usually  been  assigned  to  it 
is  1300-20. 

A  probable  son  of  Sandre  was  John  of  Gloucester,  who 
cast  the  bells  of  Ely  Cathedral  in  1354. 5  His  name  also 
occurs  in  the  Gloucester  Records  in  the  year  1346,  in  which 
"  John  le  Belyeter  "  appears  as  a  witness  to  a  release  from 
Cecily  of  Allensmore  to  William  Ragoun  of  certain  rights.  * 

1  Stevenson,  Calendar  of  Gloucester  Records,  p.  251. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  299. 

3  The  best-known  instance  is  Joanna  Hille,  afterwards  Sturdy,  of 
London  (1440-61). 

4  Trans.  B.  and  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  xviii.  p.  229.  They  bear  the 
initial  cross,  Ellacombe,  52.  To  the  list  of  Sandre's  bells  must  be 
added  one  at  Credenhill,  Hereford,  now  recast.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  bell  at  Besford,  Worcestershire,  being  of  earlier  character 
than  the  others,  may  be  as  early  as  the  time  of  Christiana  or  even  Hugh, 

5  Raven,  Ch.  Bells  of  Camb.,  p.  5  ff. 

6  Stevenson,  op.  cit.,  p.  341. 
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I  have  associated  him  with  a  group  of  bells  cognate  to  those 
assigned  to  Sandre,  but  much  more  numerous. 1  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  bell  at  Charlton  Abbots  must  be  also  assigned 
to  him.  The  cross  and  lettering  differ  slightly  from  those, 
e.g.,  at  Brookthorpe  and  Winston,  but  are  of  much  the  same 
character.  Whether  the  initials  "  I.S."  at  the  end  of  the  in- 
scription are  those  of  the  donor  or  refer  to  John  himself  must 
remain  uncertain.  It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  lettering 
on  this  group  of  bells  appears  on  some  half-dozen  bells  in 
Shropshire  with  a  perfectly  plain  Greek  cross. 2  As  this  is 
not  found  elsewhere,  it  seems  likely  that  the  letter-stamps 
passed  from  John  of  Gloucester  to  a  later  founder  at  Shrews- 
bury. 

For  the  next  hundred  years  or  so  all  records  of  Gloucester 
bell-founding  are  lacking,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of 
the  local  mediaeval  bells  as  yet  un assigned  to  any  founder 
may  fill  in  the  interval.  Such  exist  at  Randwick  (cross 
Ellacombe  70),  and  at  Oxenhall  and  Side  (cross  57). 

We  pass  on  then  to  the  period  1450-1500,  in  which  an 
important  founder  appears  on  the  scene  in  the  person  of 
Robert  Hendley,  whose  name  occurs  on  a  bell  at  St.  Nicholas, 
Gloucester.  This  man  I  have  already  discussed,  but  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  record  such  additional  information 
about  his  work  as  has  come  to  my  knowledge  in  recent  years. 
His  bells  have  proved  to  cover  a  much  more  extensive 
territory  than  was  formerly  realised,  and  he  found  his  way 
up  the  Severn,  past  Highley  in  Salop,  right  into  Mont- 
gomeryshire, where  there  is  one  at  Llanfair  Caer  Einion. 
In  Herefordshire  there  are  examples  at  Aston  Ingham, 3 
Bridestow,  Letton,  Pipe-cum-Lyde,  Stoke  Edith,  and 
Yarpole  ;  in  Brecknock  at  Merthyr  Cynog  and  Llanfihangel- 

1  Trans.  B.  and  G.  Arch.  Soc,  loc.  cit.  A  complete  list  is  given  in 
my  Ch.  Bells  of  Warwickshire,  p.  5.  The  initial  cross  is  Ellacombe 
105. 

2  See  Shropshire  Arch.  Soc.  Trans.,  4th  ser.  vol.  i.  (191 1),  p.  36. 

3  On  this  bell  are  the  initials  I.S. 
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Talyllyn  ;  in  Monmouthshire  at  Llanvihangel,  near  Chepstow; 
and  in  Wiltshire  at  Easton  Grey  and  South  Marston.  At 
Compton  Abdale  (bell  recast)  and  Horton  in  Gloucestershire  ; 
Crudwell  in  Wiltshire  (recast) ;  and  at  Priston  in  Somerset,  he 
uses  instead  of  his  ordinary  initial  cross  one  which  we  know 
as  the  property  of  Robert  Norton  of  Exeter  (Ellacombe  62). 
Two  more  bells  in  Warwickshire,  one  in  Worcestershire,  and 
about  twenty  in  Gloucestershire  make  up  the  full  list. 

William  Henshaw  (1500-20)  1  and  Richard  Atkyns  (1529), 2 
who  presumably  succeeded  Hendley,  still  remain  mere 
names,  but  there  are  two  bells  which  I  think  may  be  assigned 
to  one  or  the  other,  preferably  to  Atkyns,  whose  date  (1529) 
suits  better.  These  are -the  sanctus  at  St.  Nicholas,  Gloucester, 
and  the  large  bell  at  St.  Andrew's,  Worcester.  Both  have  the 
same  cross  and  lettering,  and  both  bear  internal  evidence  for 
dating.  The  Gloucester  bell  was  given  by  John  and  Alice 
Putte,  or  Pytte,  and  the  former  may  be  identical  with  John 
Pytte,  whose  will  is  in  existence,  dated  1558.  I  should  be 
grateful  to  any  local  investigator  who  could  elucidate  this 
further.  The  evidence  from  the  Worcester  bell  is  to  this 
effect.  The  name  of  the  donor  is  given  as  Wyllei  or  Wylley, 
and  this  naturally  suggests  John  Willey,  who  was  rector  of 
the  church  1436-50.  But  other  evidence  shows  that  the  bell 
was  given  some  sixty  years  later  by  a  Mr.  Wheley, 3  and  that 
it  must  be  dated  about  1500-10  at  the  earliest.  If  the 
evidence  adduced  for  the  St.  Nicholas  bell  holds  good,  it  must 
be  brought  even  later,  as  John  Pytte  can  hardly  have  made 
his  gift  earlier  than  1520. 

There  is  a  record  of  yet  another  mediaeval  founder  at 
Gloucester  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Loveday,  "  burgess  and 

1  Henshaw  was  five  times  Mayor  of  Gloucester  between  1500  and 
1520.  His  foundry  is  believed  to  have  given  its  name  to  Bell  Lane  in 
that  city,  but  that  may  come  from  the  neighbouring  hotel. 

2  Atkyns's  will  is  given  in  the  supplement  to  Ellacombe's  Gloucs., 
p.  118. 

3  See  Assoc.  Archit.  Soc.  Reports,  vol.  xxv.  p.  569. 
9 

Vol.  XXXIV. 
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blaksmyth,"  and  mayor  in  1546  and  1555. 1  In  Abbot 
Parker's  Register  2  there  is  a  copy  of  an  agreement  between 
the  abbot  and  Thomas  Loveday,  bell-founder,  dated  1527, 
in  which  the  latter  "  hath  covenanted  and  bargayned  with 
the  Abbott  to  repayre  a  chyme  going  uppon  eight  bells,  and 
upon  two  ympnes,  that  is  to  say,  Christe  Redemptor  Omnium 
and  Chorus  novae  Hierusalem,  well  tuynable  and  wokemanly, 
by  the  Fest  of  All  Saynts  next  ensuinge,  for  which  the  seid 
Abbott  promysseth  to  pay  the  seid  Thomas  Loveday  four 
marcs  sterlinge  at  the  fynisshement  of  his  seid  repayre." 

Previous  writers  have  for  the  most  part  assumed  a  break 
in  the  history  of  the  foundry  from  this  time  down  to  Rudhall's 
appearance  in  1684,  but  this  was  certainly  not  the  case  ;  but 
there  is,  it  is  true,  an  interval  of  some  fifty  years,  which  brings 
us  down  to  the  post-Reformation  period  and  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Between  the  years  1587  and  1608  we  find 
seven  bells  bearing  the  initials  "LB.,"  but  the  founder's 
name  has  not  as  yet  come  to  light.    The  list  is — 

1587.    Edwin  Ralph,  Herefordshire,  2nd. 

Kempsey,  Worcestershire,  sanctus. 
1590.    Corse,  Gloucestershire,  old  3rd. 

Huntley,  Gloucestershire,  2nd. 

Neen  Sollars,  Salop,  2nd. 
1600.    Hanley  Castle,  Worcestershire,  sanctus. 
1608.    Gloucester,  St.  Nicholas,  Gloucestershire,  sanctus. 

He  was  probably  not  a  very  flourishing  founder,  and  his  bells 
are  all  small  ones  ;  but  they  are  of  some  interest,  and  for  the 
most  part  elaborately  decorated. 3  There  is,  I  think,  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  Gloucester  man. 

Slightly  overlapping  in  date  with  LB.  is  Henry  Farmer, 
also  undoubtedly  a  Gloucester  man,  whose  name  is  only 
1  Bazeley,  Records  of  Glouc.  Cath.,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  300. 

s  The  best  example  is  Neen  Sollars  (see  Shropshire  Arch.  Soc.  Trans., 
3rd  ser.  vol.  ii.  p.  218,  plate  4). 
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found  at  Throckmorton,  Worcestershire.  But  there  are  over 
twenty  bells  inscribed  with  the  same  lettering  and  fleur-de-lys 
stop,  which  cover  the  period  1600-22,  and  range  over  North 
Gloucestershire  and  South  Worcestershire,  with  two  in 
Warwickshire.    The  complete  list  is  as  follows  :— 

1600.  Church  Lench,  Worcestershire,  5th. 

1602.  Queenhill,  Worcestershire,  3rd. 

1603.  Broadway,  Worcestershire,  3rd. 
Teddington,  Worcestershire,  2nd. 

1604.  Defford,  Worcestershire,  2nd. 

1605.  Warwick  Castle,  Warwickshire,  gateway  bell. 

1606.  Stow-on-Wold,  Gloucestershire,  old  3rd. 

1607.  Huntley,  Gloucestershire,  4th. 1 
1609.    Broadway,  Worcestershire,  4th. 

Teddington,  Worcestershire,  1st. 
1616.    Alveston,  Warwickshire,  2nd. 

1618.  Elmstone     Hardwick,     Gloucestershire,  3rd. 

Dated  29  January. 

1619.  Leigh,   Gloucestershire,   2nd  and  5th.  Dated 

'27  May. 

Elmley    Castle,    Worcestershire,    2nd.  Dated 
16  March. 

1620.  Elmley    Castle,   Worcestershire,    6th.  Dated 

7  April. 

Stow-on-Wold,   Gloucestershire,   3rd  and  6th. 
Dated  16  October. 
1622.    Throckmorton,    Worcestershire,    1-4.  Dated 
6  August. 

Apart  from  the  evidence  of  the  bells,  we  know  nothing  of 
Henry  Farmer,  and  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
Gloucester  wills. 

His  successor  was  a  man  named  John  Palmer,  whose  name 

also  occurs  once  only,  at  Sandhurst  in  1621,  but  the  initials 

1  The  actual  date  is  1670,  but  the  lettering  is  undoubtedly  Farmer's 
and  I  think  1607  must  be  intended. 
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LP.  occur  on  numerous  bells  between  that  year  and  1676. 
The  period  being  such  a  long  one,  it  is  very  likely  that  there 
were  two  of  the  name,  and  as  a  break  of  nine  years  occurs 
between  1638  and  1647  the  eld-er  Jonn  may  have  died  or 
retired  in  the  interval ;  but  with  certain  exceptions,  to  be 
noted  presently,  the  bells  are  of  the  same  character  throughout 
the  period. 

The  4th  bell  at  Sandhurst  is  inscribed  in  the  lettering  used 
by  Henry  Farmer,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  imply  that 
John  Palmer  started  in  partnership  with  that  founder,  and 
succeeded  entirely  to  his  business  on  his  death  or  retirement 
in  1622  or  1623. 

Next  we  have  a  group  of  six  bells,  all  more  or  less  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gloucester,  which  are  inscribed  in  a  new 
alphabet  of  plain,  thick,  square  letters.  These  Palmer  seems 
only  to  have  used  for  about  eight  years.    The  list  is — 

1623.    Staunton,  6th.    1    1626.    Leigh,  4th. 
1626.    Hartpury,  1st         1628.    Hartpury,  5th. 

and  4th.  1630.    Witcomb,  old  2nd. 

The  initials  LP.  occur  on  the  bells  at  Staunton  and 
Witcomb, 1  and  at  Hartpury  the  bells  are  dated  with  the  day 
of  the  month,  like  those  of  Farmer. 

Of  somewhat  similar  character  are  four  bells  which  on 
other  grounds  might  more  naturally  be  assigned  to  the  Bristol 
foundry,  the  nth  and  former  12th  at  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol 
(1622),  and  two  of  1639  in  Pembrokeshire — Manorbier,  3rd, 
and  St.  Florence,  3rd. 2  It  is  further  worth  noting  that  the 
two  latter  are  dated  April  8th,  a  feature  already  noted  as  com- 
mon on  Farmer's  bells  and  also  found  on  some  of  Palmer's. 
The  lettering  seems  more  to  resemble  in  character  the  flat 
sprawling  type  used  by  the  Purdues,  though  smaller  and 
narrower  in  form.    Possibly  researches  at  St.  Mary  Redcliffe 

1  These  initials  also  occur  on  the  2nd  at  Penrhos,  Monmouthshire, 
dated  1623  ;  but  I  do  not  know  in  what  type  of  lettering. 

2  See  A.  D.  Tyssen  in  the  Tenby  Observer,  January  3rd,  1907. 
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might  reveal  the  name  and  residence  of  the  founder  among 
the  parish  archives. 1 

To  return  to  John  Palmer,  between  1626  and  1638  we  find 
thirteen  more  bells,  all  but  three  of  which  bear  the  initials 
LP.  ;  they  are  inscribed  in  a  new  style  of  lettering,  of  a 
somewhat  fancy  type,  and  smaller  than  either  of  the  sets 
previously  mentioned.    The  list  is  as  follows  : — 

1626.    Llanvapley,  Monmouthshire,  two  bells. 

1630.  Charlton  Kings,  Gloucestershire,  4th  and  old  5th 

1631.  Tibberton,  Gloucestershire,  2nd.    X  stop. 

1633.  Woolaston,  Gloucestershire,  4th.    No  initials ; 

X  stop. 

1634.  Hewelsfield,  Gloucestershire,  2nd.    No  initials. 
Badgworth,  Gloucestershire,  4th.    X  stop. 

1635.  Badgworth,  Gloucestershire,  2nd.    X  stop. 
Alveston,  Gloucestershire,  3rd.    X  stop. 
Corse,  Gloucestershire,  old  2nd.    X  stop. 
Longney,  Gloucestershire,  7th.    X  stop. 
Ross,  Herefordshire,  old  sanctus. 

1638.    Newent,    Gloucestershire,    3rd.    No  initials. 
Dated  13  July. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  remarkable  about  these  bells, 
except  that  on  some  of  them,  as  at  Tibberton  and  Woolaston, 
there  is  a  X-shaped  stop  between  the  words.  At  Corse  and 
elsewhere  we  find  Palmer's  favourite  inscription — 

"  SOLI   DEO   DETVR  GLORIA." 

The  break  in  the  succession  of  these  bells  between  1638 
and  1647  is  probably  in  some  measure  due  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  and  of  trade  during  the  Civil  War  ;  but 
it  precedes  that  period  sufficiently  to  justify  the  conjecture 

1  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  Atchley  that  the  parish  records 
were  mostly  destroyed  by  Chatterton,  and  that  they  contain  no 
record  of  the  bells  put  up  in  1622 ;  it  therefore  seems  probable  that 
we  shall  have  to  remain  in  ignorance  about  T.S. 
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that  the  subsequent  bells  are  the  work  of  a  second  John 
Palmer,  who,  at  first  unsuccessful,  eventually  embarked  on 
a  fairly  prosperous  career.  As  Dr.  Tyssen  has  pointed  out, 1 
the  Rudhalls  did  such  an  enormous  amount  of  recasting  in 
Gloucestershire  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  it  is  not  fair 
to  judge  of  the  amount  of  work  done  by  earlier  founders  from 
their  existing  remains.  The  second  group  comprises  eighteen 
bells,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


1647.    Charlton  Kings,  Gloucestershire,  old  3rd.  X  stop. 

1649.  Hasfield,  Gloucestershire,  2nd. 
Newent,  Gloucestershire,  old  4th. 
Woolhope,    Herefordshire,    3rd.    Initials    I.  P. 

Dated  19  March. 

1650.  Berrow,  Worcestershire,  1st.    Initials  LP. 
Sevenhampton,  Gloucestershire,  1st. 

1651.  Standish,  Gloucestershire,  4th. 

1654.  Abenhall,  Gloucestershire,  2nd.    Dated  6  Jan. 

1655.  Rockfield,  Monmouthshire,  1st.  Initials. 
1658.    Bridestow,  Herefordshire,  recast. 

1660.    Newland,  Gloucestershire,  2nd.    Initials.  Dated 

5  July- 

1662.    Woolhope,  Herefordshire,  5th.    Initials.  Dated 
10  July. 

1665.    Llandefalle,  Brecknockshire,  1-4.    X  stop. 
Rockfield,  Monmouthshire,  2nd. 

1669.  Rockfield,   Monmouthshire,   3rd.  Initials. 

1670.  Llandilo  Graban,  Radnorshire,  old  3rd.  Initials. 
Llanigon,  Brecknockshire,  1st.  Initials. 

1672.    Goodrich,  Herefordshire,  4th.  Initials. 

Penrhos,  Monmouthshire,  old  3rd.  Initials. 
1674.    Newent,  Gloucestershire,  2nd.   Dated  19  Sept. 
1676.    Pauntley,  Gloucestershire,  3rd.  Initials. 


The  following  two  bells  may  also  possibly  be  John  Palmer's 
1  Tenby  Observer,  loc.  cit. 
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work,  though  the  Somerset  one  is  more  likely  to  be  by  John 
Pennington,  of  Exeter  : — 

1657.    Brimpsfield,  Gloucestershire,  old  2nd. 
1673.    Bath,  St.  John's  Hospital,  Somerset,  bell. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  ornamentation  of 
Palmer's  bells,  which  are  singularly  plain  in  that  respect. 
Beyond  an  occasional  X-shaped  stop  between  the  words,  the 
only  other  attempt  at  decoration  is  the  impression  of  the 
pseudo- Jewish  shekel  mentioned  in  Ellacombe's  book  under 
Sevenhampton,  which  also  occurs  at  Bridestow  and  Woolhope 
in  Herefordshire.  Nor  do  the  inscriptions  call  for  much 
comment,  beyond  the  peculiar  method  of  dating  already 
noted,  and  the  pious  admonition  on  the  bells  at  Hasfield  and 
Sevenhampton,  from  the  English  version  of  Ephes.  v.  1  : — 

"  be  ye  followers  of  god  as  deare  children." 

After  the  date  of  his  latest  bell  (1676)  there  is  a  break  of 
eight  years,  until  Abraham  Rudhall  appears  on  the  scene  at 
Oddington  in  1684.  I  pass  over  the  record  of  this  great 
founder  and  his  successors,  about  whom  I  have  nothing  new 
to  add,  and  come  to  the  period  when  John  Rudhall,  the  last 
of  the  line,  was  forced  to  sell  his  declining  business  to  Thomas 
Mears,  of  London,  in  1830.  It  has  hardly  been  noticed  by 
previous  writers  that  Mears  kept  open  the  foundry  at  Glou- 
cester for  several  years  after  this  date,  and  cast  bells  there 
for  his  clients  in  the  Western  Midlands,  using  Rudhall' s 
lettering  and  stamps. 1  The  bell  at  Cainscross  is  inscribed 
as  by  "  Mears,  Gloucester  and  London,  1831,"  and  two  at 
Tewkesbury  bear  "  T.  Mears,  Gloucester,  1837."  Others 
similarly  inscribed,  and  dated  between  1836  and  1841,  occur 
in  Shropshire,  Worcestershire,  and  other  counties.  In  the 
last-named  year  the  foundry  which  had  been  in  existence  for 
some  550  years  was  finally  closed. 

1  Cf.  Vict.  County  Hist,  of  Glouc,  vol.  ii.  p.  205. 
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Abingdon.— John  Royse,  1571,  founder  of  the  Grammar 
School.  "  Gules  on  the  shoulder  of  a  griffin  segreant  argent 
a  rose  of  the  first  seeded  or."  Crest :  Griffin's  head  couped. 
[This  coat  does  not  appear  in  the  Oxford  Visitations,  and  in 
all  the  Armories  it  is  named  Roys.  It  has  the  peculiarity 
of  a  full-faced  esquire's  helmet.] 

Ewelme,  styled  Newelme  in  Oxford  Visitation,  p.  38. — 
In  this  church  there  is  the  tomb  of  Alice,  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
who  was  previously  the  widow  of  both  Sir  John  Philip  and 
Thomas  de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  she  being  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Chaucer,  Esq.,  of  Ewelme,  by 
Matilda  (Mawde,  Oxford  Visitation,  p.  39),  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Sir  John  Burghersh,  of  the  same.  Her  effigy  has 
on  her  arm  the  "  Garter,"  which  is  one  of  the  few  examples 
of  the  mode  of  treating  it.  The  shields  are  numerous,  and 
as  I  had  no  time  to  compare  them  with  Lee's  Gatherings 
in  the  Visitation  in  1574,  I  can  only  give  them  with  ex- 
planatory notes  in  the  order  in  which  he  read  them.  I. 
Quarterly,  1  and  4.:  "  Az.  a  fess  between  three  leopards'  faces 
or,"  De  la  Pole.  2  and  3  :  "  Arg.  (false,  it  is  Az.)  a  chief 
gu.  over  all  a  lion  rampant  queue  fourchee  or  "  Burghersh 
impaling  France  and  England  quarterly.  [This  would  be 
the  coat  of  John,  2nd  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  The  "  chief  gules  "  of  the  Burghersh 
shows  the  difference  between  the  families  of  Burghersh,  as 
the  others  bore  "  Gu.  a  lion  rampant  queue  fourchee  or."] 
II,  De  la  Pole  impaling  Burghersh.  [William,  1st  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  Alice's  marriage.]     Ill,  De  la  PoLE^uarfer- 
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ing  Burghersh.  [John,  2nd  Duke  of  Suffolk's  coat  before 
marriage  as  in  I.]  IV,  "  Or  a  lion  rampant  gu."  [The  other 
family  of  De  la  Poles  or  Pooles.]  V,  Quarterly,  i  and  4  : 
■  (Arg.)  three  lozenges  in  fess  (gu.),"  Montacute.  2  and  3  : 
"  (Vert.)  an  eagle  displayed  (or.),"  Monthermer  impaling 
Burghersh.  [John,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  the  son  of  John, 
Lord  Montacute,  and  Margaret,  Baroness  Mouthermer, 
whose  son  Thomas,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  the  second  husband 
of  Alice,  represented  by  her  mother's  coat  of  Burghersh.] 
VI,  "  Gu.  three  Catherine  wheels,  2  and  1  or,"  Roet.  [Sir 
Payn  Roet,  Alice's  great-grandfather.]  VII,  "  France  and 
England  quarterly  with  label  of  three  points  ermine,"  im- 
paling Roet.  [John  of  Gaunt  married  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Sir  Payn  Roet,  and  sister  of  Philippa,  Alice's  grandmother, 
being  then  the  widow  of  Sir  Otho  de  Swynford.]  VIII,  Roet 
impaling  Burghersh.  [Alice's  father  and  mother,  Thomas 
Chaucer  using  his  mother,  Philippa  Roet's  coat.]  IX,  De 
la  Pole  impaling  "Or  a  chevron  gu.,"  Stafford.  [Sir 
Michael  De  la  Pole,  father  of  Alice's  husband,  married 
Catharine,  2nd  daughter  of  Hugh,  2nd  Earl  of  Stafford.] 
X,  Montacute  and  Monthermer  quarterly,  impaling  "  Or 
a  cross  engrailed  sable,"  Mohun.  [This  is  going  back  half 
a  century,  when  William,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Mohun,  2nd  Lord  of  Dunster, 
and  Joan,  daughter  of  Bartholomew,  Lord  Burghersh.  There 
is  a  note  on  p.  38  of  the  Oxford  Visitation  that  another  reader 
states  there  are  eight  more  shields  on  the  north  side,  ringing 
the  changes  on  those  Lee  has  verified.] 

Not  far  from  the  last  tomb  is  another,  stated  by  Lee  on 
p.  39  of  the  Oxford  Visitation  to  be  that  of  Thomas  Chasur, 
Esq.,  Patron  of  Newelme  Church,  ob.  xviiith  of  Novemb, 
mccccxxxiiij.  and  of  Mawde  his  wyffe,  ob.  xxvii  of  Aprell 
mccccxxxvi.  On  the  top  are  four  shields,  one  at  each  corner, 
surrounding  the  brass  effigies,  whilst  the  premier  shield  is 
Roet,  as  before.  This  gives  rise  to  the  question  whether  he 
bore  his  mother's  coat.     Now  on  p.  53  of  the  Oxford  Visita- 
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Hon,  in  the  window  in  Woodstock  Church  are  two  shields, 
one,  Roet  impaling  Burghersh,  the  other  "  Per  pale  arg. 
and  gu.  a  bend  counterchanged,"  Chaucer  impaling 
Burghersh  ;  and  as  Mawde  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Burghersh,  these  two  shields  represent  the  same  marriage, 
so  it  looks  as  if  he  bore  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  ;  and  as  no  doubt  Alice,  their  daughter,  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  erected  the  tomb,  she  glorified  the  female  line  by 
putting  the  Roet  coat  first.  The  second  shield  is  Burghersh 
[Mawde's  coat].  The  third,  Roet,  quartering  Burghersh. 
[Alice's  coat,  her  father  using  Roet  and  her  mother  Mawde 
being  a  Burghersh  coheir].  The  fourth,  Roet  impaling 
Burghersh,  as  in  Woodstock  window.  At  the  end,  No.  V, 
*■  France  and  England  quarterly,  with  a  label  of  three 
points  erm.,"  impaling  Roet.  [John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine 
Swynford  as  before.]  VI,  "  France  and  England  quarterly, 
with  a  label  of  three  points  charged  on  each  point  with  three 
torteaux."  [Edward  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  married 
Philippa,  daughter  of  John  de  Mohun  and  Joan  Burghersh.] 
On  the  side  in  two  rows  :  VII,  "  France  and  England 
quarterly,  within  a  bordure  gobony  arg.  and  az.  ensigned 
with  a  cardinal's  cap,"  Cardinal  Henry  Beaufort.  [John 
of  Gaunt's  and  Catherine  Swynford's  son.]  VIII,  "  France 
and  England  quarterly,  with  a  label  of  three  points  charged 
on  each  point  with  three  torteaux,"  impaling  '*  Gules  a 
saltire  argent,"  Nevill.  [George  Plantagenet,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  married  Isabel,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Richard 
Nevill,  Earl  of  Warwick.]  IX  as  VII,  "  only  with  a  bordure 
gobony  erm.  and  az."  [Most  probably  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Dorset,  the  Cardinal's  brother.]  X,  "  England  with  label 
of  three  points  arg.,"  impaling  Nevill.  [Richard  Plan- 
tagenet, Duke  of  York,  married  Cecily,  daughter  of  Ralph 
Nevill,  1st  Earl  of  Westmorland.]  XI  same  as  VII, 
Cardinal  Beaufort.  XII,  "  Stafford  as  before,  impaling 
Nevill.  [Humphrey  Stafford  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Ralph   Nevill.]    XIII,    "  Montacute    and  Monthermer 
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quarterly,"  impaling  Burghersh.  [There  is  no  direct 
Mont  acute  and  Burghersh  marriage,  so  this  seems  to  show 
that  Alice  sometimes  bore  her  mother's  coat  unquartered.] 
XIV,  Quarterly,  1  and  4  :  "  (Gu.)  a  fess  between  six  crosses 
crosslet  (or),"  Beauchamp.  2  and  3  :  "  Chequy  or  and  az. 
a  chevron  erm.,"  Newburgh.  [I  suppose  this  is  brought  in 
to  show  the  continuation  of  the  Burghersh  Barony,  as 
Richard  Beauchamp  married  Isabel  Despencer,  suo  jure 
Baroness  Burghersh.]  XV,  "  Or  three  torteaux,  2  and  1, 
a  label  of  three  points  arg."  (really  az.),  Courtenay,  im- 
paling No.  VII  without  the  Cardinal's  cap,  Beaufort. 
[Thomas  Courtenay  married  Margaret,  youngest  daughter 
of  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset.]  XVI;  "  Montacute 
and  Monthermer  quarterly,"  impaling  Mohun.  [Same  as 
X  on  the  duchess's  tomb.]  XVII,  "  Montacute  and 
Monthermer  quarterly,  impaling  Nevill  with  a  label  of 
three  points  .  .  .  (argent)."  [This  I  think  is  a  mistake. 
It  should  be  Nevill  impaling  Montacute  and  Monthermer 
quarterly,  as  Sir  Richard  Nevill  married  Alice,  suo  jure 
Countess  of  Salisbury  ;  besides,  it  is  not  common  for  a  lady 
to  bear  a  label.]  XVIII,  De  la  Pole  quartering  Burghersh. 
[This  would  be  John,  2nd  Duke  of  Suffolk's  coat.  It  is 
possible  that  Alice  Chaucer's  quartering  was  borne  by  her 
husband  as  well.]  XIX,  Despencer  impaling  Burghersh. 
[Sir  Edward  Despencer  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Bartholomew  Burghersh.]  XX,  Mohun  impaling 
Burghersh.  [See  note  to  X.]  At  the  end,  XXI,  Nevill 
impaling  "  France  and  England  quarterly,  with  a  label  of 
three  points  ermine."  [This  is  I  think  a  mistake  again,  as 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  married  Isabel,  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of  Warwick.]  XXII, 
Quarterly,  1  and  4  :  "  Or  a  lion  rampant  azure,"  Percy. 
2  and  3  :  "  Three  lucies  (untinctured),"  Lucy  impaling 
Nevill.  [Henry  Percy,  2nd  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ralph  Nevill,  1st  Earl  of 
Westmorland   by   John   of   Gaunt's   daughter,    Joan  de 
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Beaufort].  XXIII,  "  Barry  of  six  arg.  and  az.  a  bendlet  gu.,"' 
Grey  of  Rotherfield  impaling  Burghersh.  [I  cannot 
find  this.]  XXIV,  "  Gu.  two  lions  passant  arg.,"  Strange, 
impaling  Burghersh.    [This  also  I  cannot  find.] 

Lee  gives  four  interesting  effigies  and  crests  cut  in  stone. 
I,  A  demi- woman  couped  gules  with  an  ermine  fur  round 
her  neck  hanging  in  front  of  her,  crowned  or,  holding  in  her 
left  hand  a  wheel  or,  and  supporting  a  shield  containing 
the  arms  of  Burghersh.  II,  A  demi-woman  gules,  crined 
or  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  covered  cup  or,  supporting  a 
shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Roet  impaling  Burghersh. 
Ill,  Out  of  a  coronet  or  an  ass's  head,  having  underneath  a 
shield  with  the  arms  of  Roet.  IV,  Crest  as  in  III,  the 
shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Roet  quartering  Burghersh. 
[This  crest  is  not  given  in  any  Armories,  but  it  looks  more 
like  a  "  hind's  head  "  in  the  blazoned  Chaucer  pedigree. 
The  Poet  is  said  to  have  borne  a  tortoise,  and  Rietstap  gives 
the  Roet  crest  as  a  "  demi- wing  azure  charged  with  on  a 
bend  or  a  cross  azure,"  so  it  looks  as  if  Sir  Payn  Roet  had 
assumed  another  crest  differing  from  the  family  one.] 

Yarnton. — There  is  a  quantity  of  heraldry  in  this  church, 
both  on  tombs  and  in  the  windows,  to  the  Spencer  Baronets 
and  their  connections,  but  the  one  that  struck  me  most 
was  that  on  the  floor:  "  (Argent)  a  chevron  between  three 
estoiles  (sable)  with  a  crescent  on  chevron  for  difference," 
Mordaunt.  With  escutcheon  of  Pretence,  "  quarterly 
(argent  and  gules)  in  2nd  and  3rd  quarters  a  fret  (or)  on  a 
bend  (sable)  three  escallops  (argent),"  Spencer.  This 
escutcheon  was  ensigned  with  a  bird,  which  is  not  the  crest 
of  the  Spencers,  and  being  a  lady  was  not  entitled  to  bear 
one,  though  as  being  an  heiress  the  Mordaunt  shield  might 
have  borne  two  crests,  one  his  and  the  other  her  family  ; 
therefore  I  think  it  was  a  martlet  used  as  a  cadency  mark, 
in  which  case  it  should  have  been  on  the  coat  itself.  Now 
a  martlet  represents  the  fourth  branch,  and  Catherine  was 
the   fourth  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Thomas  Spencer^ 
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3rdJbaronet,  and  married  secondly  Lieut. -Gen.  the  Hon. 
Harry  Mordaunt,  brother  of  Charles,  3rd  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough. My  reason  for  taking  note  of  this  is  that  I  do  not 
remember  coming  across  a  similar  instance. 

In  Stanton  Harcourt  there  were  a  good  many  shields  on 
Isabella  de  Camvill's  tomb,  which  is  so  well  engraved  on 
plate,  p.  27,  in  the  programme,  but  not  on  a  large  enough 
scale  to  certify  to  them.  Lee  unfortunately  did  not  include 
them  in  his  "  Gatherings,"  and  I  cannot  find  a  list ;  but  I 
recognised  enough  to  show  the  connection  between  the 
Camvills  and  Harcourts  of  Staffordshire,  their  nidus. 


MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES. 

By  IDA  M.  ROPER,  RL.S. 


RURAL  DEANERY  OF  BRISTOL. 


THE    CATHEDRAL.      Dedicated  to  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity. 

Abbot  David,  a.d.  1253. 
In  the  north  transept,  let  into  the  floor,  is  a  coffin  slab  of 
Purbeck  marble,  5  ft.  long,  on  which  is  carved  in  high  relief 
a  man's  head  with  curled  hair,  and  below  it  the  remains 
of  a  handsome  foliated  Latin  cross  in  low  relief.  The  surface 
of  the  stone  is  so  scaled  that  the  features  are  defaced,  and  the 
right  arm  of  the  cross  is  alone  visible.  The  slab  com- 
memorates David,  the  third  abbot  of  St.  Augus  ine's  Abbey, 
who  succeeded  in  1216.  From  Abbot  Newland's  Roll 2  we 
know  that  Abbot  David  was  buried  "  under  a  Marbull  Stone 
with  a  hedde  and  a  C  osse  made  of  the  same  in  the  elder 
chapelle  of  oure  Lady  the  yere  of  our  Lord  M  C  C  L  IIJ,  " 
which  fixes  the  identity  of  this  monument,  and  shows  that 
the  site  of  the  grave  must  be  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
present  resting-place  of  the  slab.  By  the  same  authority 
it  is  further  recorded  that  Abbot  David  ruled  nineteen  years, 
and  resigned  in  1234,  not,  however,  dying  until  July  3rd, 
1253.  That  he  was  buried  in  the  Elder  Lady  Chapel  after 
he  had  so  long  ceased  to  rule  suggests  that  he  was  the 

1  The  other  monuments  in  Bristol  Cathedral  have  been  already 
recorded  in  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  215-52. 

2  Trans.  B.  and  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol  xiv.  p.  127. 
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builder  of  that  portion  of  the  abbey.  The  slab  is  illustrated 
in  Pryce,  Middle  Ages  in  Bristol,  1850,  and  sketched  by 
M.  H.  Holmes,  1820. 1 

Dame  Joan  Young,  2  a.d.  1603. 

1.  Lady. 

2.  Recumbent  effigy. 

3.  Stone. 

4.  Under  life-size,  4  ft.  11  in.  long. 

5.  The  lady  h  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  She  wears  a  very  full  gown 
reaching  to  the  feet  over  a  moderate  farthingale,  the  bodice 
is  tight-fitting  with  a  long,  pointed  and  pleated  stomacher, 
to  which  is  fastened  a  full  flounce  falling  over  the  hips,  and 
a  narrow  girdle  tied  in  a  bow.  The  sleeves  are  padded,  and 
finished  with  small  ruffles.  At  the  throat  is  a  large  round 
ruff  of  a  single  fold  above  the  plain  square  collar  of  the  bodice, 
and  on  the  head  is  a  small  form  of  the  Paris  hood,  which 
partly  conceals  the  short  curly  hair  ;  the  veil  is  turned  up 
over  the  forehead.  Only  the  pointed  toes  of  the  shoes  are 
visible  below  the  gown.  The  hands  are  raised  in  prayer  ; 
a  plain  ring  is  on  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand. 

6.  The  head  rests  on  two  large  square  tasselled  cushions, 
the  top  one  ornamented  with  bands  of  scroll-work. 

7.  The  feet  rest  on  the  slab  only.  They  had  originally 
a  small  cushion  beneath  them. 

8.  A  table  tomb,  about  4  ft.  high,  with  two  crouching 
angels  placed  as  caryatides  in  the  front  to  support  a  thick 
stone  slab,  with  ornamental  verge,  on  which  is  placed  the 
recumbent  effigy.  Two  black  marble  columns  wi  h  Corin- 
thian capitals  support  a  lofty  rectangular  canopy  with  an 
entablature  decorated  with  cherubs,  and  above,  a  square 
heater-shaped  shield  with  arms  on  a  square  panel  of  scroll 

1  Braikenridge  Collection,  Bristol  Art  Gallery. 

2  An  account  of  this  effigy  in  its  broken  condition  is  given  in. 
vol.  xxvi.  p.  240. 
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and  strap-work.  At  the  back  of  the  canopy  is  an  inscribed 
tablet  in  an  ornamented  frame  with  small  figures  in  high 
relief  on  either  side,  and  beneath  it  two  shields  with  arms  and 
crests.  On  the  front  of  the  tomb  between  the  angels  are 
sculptured  in  relief  diminutive  kneeling  figures  of  the  eight 
children  of  the  two  families,  divided  by  a  double  faldstool 
with  open  books  upon  it.  On  the  right  are  three  sons  and 
two  daughters  of  the  first  marriage  to  Sir  Gyles  Strangwayes. 
The  inscription  mentions  four  sons,  but  probably  one  died 
in  childhood.  The  sons  are  in  armour  of  the  period  :  in 
peascod  breastplates,  pauldrons,  short  tassets  over  puffed 
breeches,  and  drooping  swords  attached  to  a  narrow  sling 
hooked  to  the  waist-belt. 

The  daughters  are  dressed  the  same  as  the  mother,  except 
that  the  stomachers  are  embroidered,  the  girdles  jewelled, 
whilst  lace-edged  cuffs  take  the  place  of  ruffles. 

On  the  left  are  one  son  and  two  daughters  by  the  second 
marriage  to  Sir  John  Young.  They  are  dressed  similarly  to 
the  others,  except  that  the  son  has  no  sword,  although 
handsome  hangers  is  suspended  from  the  waist-belt.  All 
the  figures  kneel  in  prayer  on  square  cushions. 

The  angels  on  either  side  are  dressed  in  low-cut  gowns 
with  short  puffed  sleeves,  and  hold  in  their  hands  emblems 
•of  Time — one  the  sand-glass,  the  other  a  small  clock  with  a 
bell  on  the  top  forming  a  dome.  The  latter  emblem  is  an 
unusual  adjunct,  and  suggests  that  the  family  was  proud  of 
possessing  what  was  a  luxury  at  that  date. 

The  arms  above  the  canopy  are  : — 

"  Gules  a  chevron  between  three  roses  argent,"  Wadham. 

On  shield  at  back  of  canopy  over  the  head  of  the  effigy  : — 

"  Lozengy  argent  and  vert  upon  a  bend  azure  two  ibex 
heads  erased  or,"  Young. 

Crest  on  esquire's  helmet  with  mantling  and  wreath  :  an 
ibex  head  erased  or. 

On  shield  over  the  feet  : — 

"  Sable  two  lions  passant  in  pale,  paly  of  six  argent  and 
gules,"  Strangwayes. 
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Crest  on  esquire's  helmet  with  mantling  and  wreath  : 
a  lion  passant  paly  of  six  argent  and  gules. 

Mr.  F.  Were  points  out  that  these  shields  would  better 
define  their  heraldic  meaning  had  the  top  one  borne  the  full 
paternal  Wadham  quarterings  (for  which  fourteen  there  was 
no  room),  and  had  the  two  shields  at  the  back  both  impaled 
Wadham. 

This  is  a  much  restored  and  altered  monument.  From 
an  account  written  in  1669  in  Savage's  Manuscript  Book, 
now  at  Ashton  Court,  Somerset,  and  from  a  water-colour 
sketch  by  J.  Manning,  dated  1827,  m  the  Braikenridge 
Collection  (Bristol  Art  Gallery),  it  is  known  that  when 
erected  the  tomb  had  figures  of  the  two  husbands  kneeling 
behind  the  recumbent  figure  of  Dame  Young.  These  nearly 
life-size  figures  were  separated  by  a  double  faldstool,  and  were 
dressed  alike  in  late  Elizabethan  armour  of  breastplate, 
tassets  and  steel  jambs,  with  a  linen  collar  falling  over  the 
gorget.  They  were  bareheaded  with  close-cropped  hair  and 
pointed  beards.  By  1843  these  kneeling  figures  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  whole  monument  had  been  repaired  and 
changed  in  minor  details.  This  was  followed  by  its  being 
completely  pulled  to  pieces  in  1861,  and  left  in  the  cathedral 
burial-ground  and  cloisters  until  in  1908  it  was  carefully 
restored  and  re-erected  in  its  present  form  and  place. 

9.  Inscription  on  tablet  : — 

"  Here  lyeth  the  bodies  of  Sir  John  Young,  Knight,  and 
Dame  Joane,  his  wyfe.  By  him  she  had  }^ssue, 
Sir  Roberte,  Jane  and  Margaret.  She  was  first 
married  to  Sir  Giles  Straingewayes,  Knight  by  whom 
shee  had  yssue  John,  Edward,  George,  Nicholas,  Ann 
and  Elizabeth.  She  was  daughter  to  John  Wadham 
Esquier  and  shee  departed  this  mortall  lyfe  the  14th. 
June  1603  aged  70  yeeres." 

Dame  Joan  Young,  died  June  14th,  1603,  aged  70. 

10.  The  monument  was  originally  painted,  but  traces 

10 
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of  colour  are  only  left  after  restoration  on  the  front  of  the 
tomb  and  on  the  angels. 

11.  The  children  are  headless  and  much  mutilated. 

The  monument  was  pulled  down  in  1861  at  the  time  of 
the  remodelling  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
tomb  were  preserved,  with  the  effigy  broken  in  half,  with 
the  features  defaced  and  the  hands  gone.  The  collected 
fragments  were  put  together  in  1908,  and  the  monument 
thoroughly  restored. 

On  the  verge  of  the  original  tomb  was  painted  : — 

"  Samuel  Baldwin  made  this  Monument  An.  1606."  1 

12.  Placed  between  piers  in  the  north-west  of  the  nave. 
It  stood  originally  in  the  south  wall  of  the  sanctuary 
adjoining  the  altar  on  the  spot  where  Sir  John  Young  and 
his  wife  were  buried.  Beautiful  sedilia  were  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  it.  In  his  will  dated  January  15th,  1585, 
Sir  John  Young  directed  to  be  buried  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Bristol  "  in  the  upper  end  of  the  quire  on  the  right  hand 
amongst  the  seats  there  with  a  vault  under  the  same  by  the 
right  patterne  of  the  Tombe  of  Alderman  Bonde  in  St. 
Ellen's  Church  London."  2  But  the  erection  of  the  monument 
was  not  carried  out,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of 
the  widow  in  1603  that  this  monument  of  quite  a  different 
pattern  was  erected  over  the  place  of  burial. 

13.  Tomb  with  effigy  and  two  knights,  illustrated  by 
J.  Manning  (1827)  (Braikenridge  Collection,  Bristol  Art 
Gallery)  ;  mentioned  in  Savage's  Manuscript  Book  (1669), 
Ashton  Court  ;  in  Browne  Willis'  Survey  of  the  Cathedrals 
(1727),  p.  767  ;  in  Barrett,  History  of  Bristol  (1789),  p.  302  ; 
in  Britton,  Bristol  Cathedral  (1830),  p.  61  ;  in  S.  G.  Tovey, 
The  Churches  of  Bristol  (second  edition,  1843),  p.  25. 
Illustrated  without  the  two  knights  in  Markland,  Remarks 
on  English  Churches  (1843),  and  described  by  Sir  John 
Maclean,  Trans.  B.  &  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  xv.  p.  239.  Inscrip- 

1  Browne  Willis,  Bristol  Cathedral  (1727),  p.  767. 
2  Brown,  Abstracts  of  Somersetshire  Wills. 
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tion  given  in  Wallis,  History  of  Cathedral  Churches,  vol.  i. 
p.  767,  and  in  Hutchins,  History  of  Dorset,  vol.  i.  p.  512. 

14.  In  good  condition  except  the  front  panel. 

15.  Dame  Joan  Young  was  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Young, 
a  wealthy  citizen  of  Bristol,  and  a  member  of  an  old  and 
important  merchant  family.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Wadham,  Esq.,  of  Edge,  near  Branscombe,  Devon, 
and  of  Merifield,  Somerset,  and  of  Joan  Tregarthen,  a  Cornish 
heiress  and  widow  of  John  Kelleway,  Esq.,  died  1583,  of 
Collumpton,  Devon.  Her  brother  was  Nicholas  Wadham, 
whose  estate  was  used  by  his  wife  Dorothy  to  found  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  and  her  sisters  were  Margaret,  wife  of 
Nicholas  Martyn,  Esq.,  of  Athelhampton,  Dorset  ;  and 
Florence,  the  wife  of  John  Wyndham,  Esq.,  of  St.  Decuman's, 
Somerset. 1  Dame  Young  had  previously  married  in  1547 
Sir  Gyles  Strangwayes,  died  1562,  of  Melbury  Sampford, 
Dorset,  her  father's  nephew  by  marriage,  and  an  ancestor 
of  the  Earls  of  Ilchester. 

After  the  death  of  her  second  husband  she  continued 
to  live  in  the  Great  House  on  St.  Augustine's  Back,  (where 
the  Colston  Hall  now  stands)  chiefly  with  her  first  family  of 
children  until  her  death  in  1603,  when  the  property  was 
sold  for  £660  to  Sir  Hugh  Smyth,  of  Ashton  Court,  Somerset. 
She  appears  in  effigy  amongst  the  children  on  her  parents' 
tomb  at  Branscombe,  Devon. 

Sir  John  Young  was  born  about  15 19,  and  succeeded  to 
his  father's  estates  when  about  14  3/ears  old.  He  appears 
not  to  have  engaged  in  trade  or  taken  a  part  in  local  affairs, 
but  having  restored  the  Great  House,  the  former  property 
of  the  Whitefriars,  he  there  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1574,  and  was  knighted  by  her.  At  the  back  of  this  house 
he  erected  the  dwelling  now  known  as  the  Red  Lodge  about 
1590,  but  died  a  year  before  it  was  finished.  a 

1  Jackson,  Wadham  College. 
2  Trans.  B.  and  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  xv.  p.  239;  Sever,  Memoirs  of 
Bristol,  vol.  ii.  p.  245  ;   Latimer,  Sixteenth  Century  Annals  of  Bristol, 
p.  120. 
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LORD  MAYOR'S  CHAPEL. »— Dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Mark. 

Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  a.d.  1797. 

1.  Civilian. 

2.  Bust  in  relief  on  a  medallion. 

3.  White  marble,  the  background  of  black  marble. 

4.  Life-size. 

5.  The  bust  is  in  profile,  with  a  small  peruke  imitating 
a  real  head  of  hair,  and  is  dressed  in  an  open  coat  with  large 
buttons  over  a  frilled  shirt  and  plain  stock.  The  face  is 
clean  shaven  and  is  that  of  an  old  man. 

8.  A  mural  monument,  which  consists  of  a  large  oval 
slab,  grouped  on  which  is  a  life-size  standing  figure  of  Fame, 
winged  and  draped,  holding  a  trumpet  in  the  left  hand  and 
supporting  with  the  right  on  a  low  pillar,  the  upright  medallion. 
This  group  is  placed  on  an  inscribed  slab  supported  on  feet 
on  a  large  bracket  and  garlanded  by  a  handsomely-carved 
festoon  with  drooping  ends  of  sunflowers,  roses  and  foliage. 
On  the  pillar  is  an  heraldic  shield  with  the  crest. 

The  arms  are  : — 

"  (Azure  ?)  a  chevron  (ermine)  between  three  hedgehogs 
(or),"  Harris. 

Crest  on  wreath  :  a  hedgehog  (or). 

9.  Inscription  on  slab  : — 

"  In  Memory  of  Thomas  Harris  Esq1'- 
a  respectable  Merchant  and  Alderman  of  this  City, 
who  died  the  28th  of  Januar}/  1797 

Aged  86  years. 
In  Integrity,  Benevolence  and  Charity 
He  was  equalled  by  few 
and  in  the  distribution  of  Justice 
His  Equity,  Candor  and  Fortitude 
were  excelled  by  none." 

1  The  other  monuments  have  been  already  recorded  in  vol.  xxvi. 
pp.  253-87. 
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HUGH  BROWNE,  Esq.,  ad.  1653,  AND  WIFE. 

ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  CHURCHYARD, 
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On  bracket : — 

"  Also  of  Mercy  Sutton,  Wife  of  James  Sutton,  of  this 
City  Esq.  and  formerly  Relict  of  the  above  Thomas  Harris. 

She  died  on  the  third  Day  of  November  1819  aged  72 
years.  • 

Also  the  above 
James  Sutton,  Esq. 
who  died  the  8th  of  June  1824 
Aged  74  years." 

Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  died  January  28th,  1797,  aged  86. 

10.  There  is  no  painting. 

11.  The  monument  is  not  mutilated. 

12.  Placed  on  the  north  wall  at  the  end  of  the  aisle. 

13.  No  illustration  is  known.  Mentioned  in  W.  R. 
Barker,  St.  Mark's,  p.  151. 

14.  In  excellent  condition. 

15.  Thomas  Harris  was  in  politics  a  Tory,  and  member 
of  the  Bristol  Common  Council  for  forty-four  years,  and 
twenty-one  years  of  that  time  until  his  death  he  was  an 
alderman.  In  1753  he  held  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  in  1769 
that  of  mayor  of  the  city. 1 

ST.  JOHN  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 2— Dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

Hugh  Browne,  Esq.,  a.d.  1653,  and  Wife. 

1.  Civilian.    In  alderman's  robe. 

Lady.  i 

2.  Recumbent  effigies,  the  man  lying  on  his  left  side. 

3.  Freestone. 

4.  Life-size,  the  woman  5  ft.  6  in.  long. 

5.  The  man  wears  a  short  doublet  closely  buttoned  to 
the  waist,  with  full  buttoned  sleeves  ending  in  pleated  cuffs 
and  a  falling  ruff  of  a  single  fold  at  the  neck.  The  body  is 
entirely  covered  by  the  robe  of  an  alderman,  open  in  front, 

1  Beaven,  Bristol  Lists,  p.  293. 
2  The  other  monuments  have  been  already  recorded  in  vol.  xxvii. 
pp.  80-6. 
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and  edged  with  a  broad  band  of  fur.  The  sleeves  are  short, 
reaching  to  the  elbows,  edged  with  narrow  fur  and  puffed 
high  on  the  shoulders.  The  hair  is  shown  long  and  curly, 
with  a  pointed  beard  and  short  moustache.  The  feet  are 
hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  robe.  The  left  hand  supports  the 
head  and  the  right  holds  a  clasped  Bible  placed  edgeways 
on  the  thigh. 

The  lady  is  dressed  in  a  long  tight-bodiced  gown,  caught 
up  in  front  and  held  by  the  hands  folded  one  over  the  other, 
and  beneath  is  a  plain  kirtle  nearly  covering  the  feet.  The 
bodice  is  high  in  the  neck,  with  tight  sleeves  and  small  cuffs, 
and  confined  by  a  narrow  folded  girdle  tied  with  a  bow.  Over 
the  shoulders  is  a  folded  kerchief  fastened  in  front  by  a  large 
brooch  or  rosette.  The  hair  is  concealed  by  a  long  coverchief 
folded  under  the  arms  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  feet. 

6.  The  man's  left  elbow  rests  on  a  large,  square,  tasselled 
cushion  decorated  with  scroll-work,  and  the  lady's  head  and 
shoulders  on  two  similar  ones. 

7.  The  feet  of  both  figures  rest  on  the  slab  only. 

8.  The  effigies  are  placed  on  a  high,  vaulted  tomb  of  two 
tiers,  protected  by  a  plain  shed  erected  in  the  churchyard, 
and  entered  through  a  simple  arched  doorway.  The  man 
reclines  on  the  higher  tier  against  the  wall,  about  a  foot  above 
the  figure  of  the  lady.  On  the  front  of  the  tomb  are  the 
diminutive  figures  in  high  relief  of  the  son  and  four  daughters 
kneeling  on  tasselled  cushions  one  behind  the  other  ;  the 
faldstool  in  front  of  them  is  broken  away,  but  another  draped 
with  a  cloth  is  placed  behind  them. 

The  son,  holding  a  mutilated  article,  is  dressed  in  a 
buttoned  doublet  and  ruff,  full  breeches,  and  a  long  cloak 
hanging  from  the  shoulders. 

The  four  daughters  are  dressed  alike  in  flowing  gowns,  a 
kerchief  over  the  shoulders,  and  long  hair  in  front  confined 
by  a  small  tight-fitting  cap.  The  eldest  holds  a  swaddling 
babe,  the  second  an  open  book,  the  third,  a  shorter  figure,  a 
skull,  and  the  fourth  some  object  now  destroyed 
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The  vaulting  is  divided  into  twenty-eight  panels,  con- 
taining handsomely-sculptured  cinquefoils  and  roses,  and  at 
the  back  above  the  figures  is  a  design  formed  by  the  coat  of 
arms  wreathed  with  bays  and  the  crest,  and  on  either  side 
a  plain  shield  and  lozenge  framed  in  broad  scroll-work. 

The  arms  are  : — 

"  (Argent)  on  a  bend  between  two  cotises  indented  [out- 
side not  counterindented]  (sable)  three  eagles  displayed  (or)," 
Browne. 

Crest  on  an  esquire's  helmet  and  mantling  :  issuing  out 
of  a  mural  coronet  an  eagle's  head  and  neck  (or  ?)  between 
two  wings  (argent  ?).  The  hinge  of  the  visor  is  designed  like 
a  rose,  and  is  unusually  prominent. 

An  iron  bar  is  placed  across  the  entrance  to  strengthen 
the  doorway,  and  staples  outside  are  all  that  remain  to  show 
that  wooden  gates  were  at  one  time  fixed  in  front. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  style  of  monument  with 
the  husband  lying  above  the  wife  was  in  fashion,  and  "there  is 
a  very  similar  example  of  it  in  the  Waller  tomb,  about  1633, 
Bath  Abbey. 

9.    There  is  no  inscription. 

Known  to  be  Hugh  Browne,  Esq.,  died  November  12th, 
1653,  and  his  Wife. 

In  Savage's  Manuscript  Book,  dated  1669,  and  preserved 
at  Ashton  Court,  Somerset,  this  contemporaneous  tomb  is 
described  with  the  following  inscription  fixed  "  over  on  ye 
outside  "  of  the  arch  leading  into  the  tomb  : — 
"  Memorise 

viri  admodum  pii  tarn  gratiae  quam  naturae 
subsidiis  instructissimi  Hugonis  Browne  hujus 
civitatis  mercatoris  insignissimi,  qui  postquam 
summo  magistratus  numore  singulari  cum 
prudentiae  et  integritate  functus  esset  publico 
civium  detrimento  suo  autem  ineffabili  lucro 
nobis  ereptus  caelo  additus  est,  die  Novembris  120 
Ano  Dmi  1653  et  aetat  :  suae  48. 

Diu  vixit  qui  bene  vixit." 
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In  the  Bristol  Art  Gallery1  is  a  water-colour  drawing, 
dated  1825,  which  likewise  describes  the  figure  as  repre- 
senting Hugh  Browne,  and  the  notes  attached  give  further 
particulars  of  identification.  The  same  heraldry  is  also 
found  on  a  mantelpiece  in  his  house,  No.  11  Corn  Street, 
Bristol,  now  the  Union  of  London  and  Smiths  Bank,  and  on 
a  tablet  in  Winterbourne  Church,  Gloucestershire,  to  his  son 
Hugh,  died  1691. 

This  definite  identification  sets  at  rest  the  doubts  of  local 
historians,  who  thought  it  represented  Robert  Strange,  died 
1491,  or  George  Harrington,  died  1639. 2 

10.  Traces  of  red  paint  are  visible  on  the  man's  robe. 

11.  The  features  are  worn,  and  the  man's  fingers  are 
broken  away.  The  figures  of  the  children  are  very  much 
worn,  and  part  of  the  crest  is  destroyed. 

12.  Placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  disused  churchyard, 
south  of  John  Street. 

13.  Sketched  by  T.  W.  Rowbotham,  December,  1825 
(Braikenridge  Collection,  Bristol  Art  Gallery).  Described 
in  Savage's  Manuscript  Book,  1669,  Ashton  Court. 

14.  The  figures  are  fairly  well  preserved. 

15.  Alderman  Hugh  Browne  was  probably  the  son  of 
Edmund  Browne,  a  Bristol  merchant,  who,  dying  in  1635, 
is  commemorated  by  a  laudatory  epitaph,  now  defaced,  on  a 
stone  tablet  on  the  south  wall  of  the  churchyard,  adjoining 
his  son's  tomb.  3  Hugh  was  also  an  important  merchant  of 
Bristol,  filling  the  offices  of  sheriff  in  1642  and  of  mayor  in 
1650,  and  was  four  times  Master  of  the  Merchant  Venturers 
as  well  as  Treasurer  in  1643. 4  He  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Hambrook,  Gloucestershire,  and  had  a  town  house  at  No.  11 
Corn  Street,  Bristol.     This  house  contained  the  interesting 

1  Braikenridge  Collection,  Catalogue  No.  690. 

2  Barrett,  History  of  Bristol,  p.  487,  and  Evans,  Chronological 
History  of  Bristol,  pp.  123,  367. 

3  Savage's  Manuscript  Book,  1669,  Ashton  Court. 

4  Beaven,  Bristol  Lists,  p.  280. 
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panelling  and  mantelpiece  described  in  "  Bristol  Archaeological 
Notes  for  1909."  1  It  bore  his  initials,  "  H.  B.,"  and  must 
have  had  the  arms  of  the  Merchant  Venturers  alongside  his 
own  coat,  as  shown  in  Rowbotham's  sketch.  He  lived  at 
Bristol  through  the  two  sieges,  and  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliamentary  party,  being  promoted  alderman  in  1646  to 
replace  some  Royalists  removed  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
Parliament,  and  he  held  his  chief  offices  after  that  side  was 
in  undisputed  control  of  the  city.  2  He  left  many  bene- 
factions for  the  poor,  some  for  St.  John's  Parish  and  some 
under  the  management  of  the  Merchant  Venturers,  in  whose 
hall  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  him  in  alderman's  dress, 
similar  to  that  on  his  effigy.  His  burial  is  recorded  in  the 
Parish  Registers  of  St.  John's  under  the  date  of  November 
24th,  1653. 

ST.  THOMAS'S  CHURCH.— Dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
the  Martyr. 

Richard  Hort,  Esq.,  a.d.  1643,  and  Wife. 

* 

1.  Civilian. 
Lady. 

2.  Half-length  upright  effigies  in  high  relief. 

3.  Freestone. 

4.  Under  life-size. 

5.  The  man  is  dressed  in  a  buttoned  doublet  with  tight 
sleeves,  ending  in  plain,  narrow  cuffs,  a  sleeveless  gown 
bordered  in  front  with  bands  of  fur  and  a  small  close  ruff. 
The  hair  is  shown  long  and  curly,  'with  a  pointed  beard  and 
moustache.  The  right  hand  clasps  that  of  his  wife  and  the 
left  rests  on  the  breast. 

The  figure  of  the  lady  is  very  much  worn,  but  she  appears 
to  wear  a  tight-fitting  bodice  with  a  plain  kerchief  fastened 
at  the  throat.    On  the  head  is  a  close  cap,  hiding  the  hair,  and 

1  Trans.  B.  and  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  324. 
2  Beaven,  Bristol  Lists,  p.  185. 
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a  broad-brimmed,  high-crowned  hat,  of  a  style  favoured  by 
the  Puritans.  The  right  hand  is  held  by  the  husband,  and  the 
left  apparently  rests  on  an  upright  book. 

8.  A  mural  monument  with  the  figures  in  relief  facing 
outwards  from  a  rectangular  frame,  and  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  containing  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Haberdashers' 
Company  :  "  Barry  nebulae  of  six  (argent  and  azure)  on  a 
bend  (gules)  a  lion  passant  guardant  (or)."  Beneath  is  an 
inscribed  tablet  framed  in  scroll-work. 

9.  The  inscription  is  obliterated  by  time,  except  the 
date  "  1659." 

In  Savage's  Manuscript  Book,  dated  1669,  and  preserved 
at  Ashton  Court,  Somerset,  the  following  is  given  on  the 
tablet  :— 

"  Subjacent  to  this  monument  in  hope  of  a  Joyfull  resurrection 
rests  interred  the  remaynes  of  Richard  Hort  citizen  and 
Haberdasher  foure  times  Master  of  his  Company  and 
twice  Churchwarden  of  his  parrish  he  departed  the  21st 
day  of  June  1643  and  of  his  age  66. 
And  also  the  reliques  of  Mary  his  wife  daughter  to  Mr. 
William  Atwood  who  likewise  changed  this  life  for  a 
better  Aug.  4th  1659  an<^  °f  ner  a£e  64  at  whose  cost 
and  appointment  this  Monument  was  erected." 

Richard  Hort,  Esq.,  died  June  21st,  1643,  aged  66. 

Mary,  his  wife,  died  August  4th,  1659,  aged  64. 

10.  There  is  no  painting. 

11.  The  whole  monument  is  very  much  weather-worn  ; 
the  surface  of  the  stone  is  peeling  off,  and  the  outside  of  the 
lady's  arm  has  been  sawn  away. 

12.  Placed  against  the  north  boundary  wall  of  the  church- 
yard, which  was  its  original  position. 

13.  Water-colour  sketch  by  J.  Manning,  June,  1827 
(Braikenridge  Collection,  Bristol  Art  Gallery).  Another 
sketch  in  the  same  collection,  without  signature  or  year, 
gives  a  wrong  date  of  death,  and  the  error  is  repeated  in  a 
newspaper  cutting,  October  31st,  1842,  inserted  in  Barrett's 
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History  of  Bristol,  Braikenridge  copy  (Bristol  Library). 
Described  in  Savage's  Manuscript  Book,  1669,  Ashton  Court. 

14.  The  atmosphere  of  a  large  city  is  steadily  eating 
away  the  surface  of  the  monument,  but  nothing  more  can  be 
done  for  its  protection  so  long  as  it  remains  out  of  doors. 

15.  Richard  Hort  served  the  office  of  Junior  Warden  in 
1640  and  of  Senior  Warden  in  the  following  year  of  his  parish 
church  of  St.  Thomas,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Feltmakers' 
and  Haberdashers'  Company  of  Bristol.  Numerous  bodies 
of  clothmakers  and  allied  trades  were  settled  round  St. 
Thomas,  and  signs  of  their  habitation  remain  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Weavers'  Hall  of  Temple  and  in  the  names  of 
Tucker  Street  and  Long  Row,  the  latter  a  corruption  of  the 
name  Longue  Rue,  arising  from  the  Flemish  clothmakers 
who  occupied  it.  The  arms  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company 
were  the  same  as  those  of  similar  companies  in  London  and 
Exeter  (Burke's  Armoury),  and  it  must  have  been  of  impor- 
tance in  Bristol,  as  its  Minute  Book,  beginning  from  the  year 
1595,  and  its  Account  Book,  from  1673,  show  regular  meetings 
were  held  and  apprentices  enrolled.  These  books  are  in  the 
possession  of  our  Vice-President,  Francis  F.  Fox,  Esq.,  and 
bring  down  the  history  of  the  Company  so  late  as  1865. 
From  this  source  it  appears  that  Richard  Hort  was  joint 
master  in  the  years  1627,  X63L  1634  an0^  ^35  >  and  that  his 
son  Samuel  began  his  apprenticeship  in  December,  1636.  The 
entry  of  his  burial  cannot  be  found  in  the  registers  of  St. 
Thomas,  as  the  sheet  of  the  year  1643  is  missing,  but  that  of 
his  wife  Mary  is  entered  on  August  7th,  1659. 

RURAL  DEANERY  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH. 1 — Dedicated  to  the  Holy 
and  Undivided  Trinity. 

Standing  upright  in  the  crypt  is  a  stone  coffin  slab  with 

the  life-size  effigy  of  an  abbot  carved  in  low  relief  and  a  trefoil 

1  The  other  monuments  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  have  been  already 
recorded  in  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  289—326 
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canopy  above  the  head.  The  whole  figure  has  been  ruthlessly 
chiselled  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  an  even  surface,  with  the 
result  that  the  head  of  the  abbot,  showing  curly  hair,  and  the 
foliated  head  of  a  straight  pastoral  staff  above  the  right 
shoulder  are  all  that  remain  of  this  interesting  fourteenth- 
century  figure.  From  the  general  outline  it  is  probable  that 
he  wears  the  choral  vestments,  viz.  the  surplice  and  cope 
with  its  hood  round  the  neck.  The  slab  was  found  in  its 
present  condition  face  downwards  in  the  pavement  of  the 
north  transept. 

It  is  mentioned  in  Trans.  B.  and  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  ix. 
(1884),  p.  60. 

Eli  Dupree,  a.d.  1707. 

1.  Civilian. 

2.  Bust. 

3.  Stone. 

4.  Life-size. 

5.  The  bust  represents  a  middle-aged  man,  clean  shaven, 
and  with  curly  hair.  He  wears  a  coat  with  straight  collar, 
unbuttoned  to  show  the  vest,  with  a  scarf  loosely  draped 
round  the  shoulders. 

8.  The  head  on  a  small  pedestal  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  divided  pediment  on  the  top  of  a  mural  inscribed  tablet. 

9.  Inscription  : — 

"  In  Memory  of  Eli  Dupree  and  Cecilia 
his  Wife.    He  died  August  ye  11th  A.  Dm.  1707 
Aged  74.    She  Jan  ye  6th- 1715  Aged  81. 
also  two  of  their  children  died  in  their 
Infancy.    They  lye  in  this  Churchyard. 
Eli  Dupree  their  Son  was  abus'd  unto 
death  at  Hayes  in  ye  County  of  Middlesex 
May  the  24th- 1741  Aged  74  and  was 
there  buried. 1 

1  In  the  registers  of  Hayes,  under  date  of  1741,  is  the  entry,  "  Buried 
Eli  Dupree  27  May.    A  man,  a  stranger." 
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Also  in  Memory  of  Jarvice  Hyde  & 
Isabel  his  Wife  &  Elizabeth  Hyde 
And  Isabel  Webley  their  daughters 
they  lye  in  St.  Nicholas  Church 
John  Dupree  erected  this  Monument 
in  memory  of  his  friends  &  Benefactors 
John  Dupree  Died  the  12th  of 
January  1746  aged  84." 
Eli  Dupree,  died  August  nth,  1707,  aged  74. 

10.  The  monument  is  painted  a  buff  colour. 

11.  There  are  no  mutilations. 

12.  Placed  against  the  south-west  wall  of  the  nave  near 
the  south  door. 

13.  No  illustration  is  known. 

14.  It  is  in  good  condition. 

Bishop  William  Warburton,  D.D.,  a.d.  1779. 

1.  Ecclesiastical.  Bishop. 

2.  Head  on  a  medallion  in  low  relief. 

3.  White  marble. 

4.  Life-size. 

5.  The  head  is  shown  in  profile  with  long  curly  hair  and 
clean  shaven  features. 

8.  A  mural  monument,  consisting  of  the  medallion  sus- 
pended by  ribbons  on  a  marble  background,  and  above  it  a 
square  tablet  with  inscription  in  a  plain  marble  frame,  sur- 
mounted by  the  representation  of  a  mitre  and  pastoral  staff 
in  saltire  at  the  foot  of  an  urn. 

9.  Inscription  : — 

"  To  the  Memory 
of  William  Warburton  D.D. 
For  more  than  XIX.  years  Bishop  of  this  See 
A  Prelate 

Of  the  most  sublime  genius  &  exquisite  learning 
Both  which  talents 
He  employed  thro'  a  long  life 
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In  the  support 
of  what  he  firmly  believed 

The  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

And 

of  what  he  esteemed  the  best  establishment  of  it 

The  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

He  was  born  at  Newark  upon  Trent 
Dec.  24th.  1691. 
Was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
Jan.  20  1760 
Died  in  his  Palace  in  this  City 
June  7 1779 
And  was  buried  near  this  place." 

William  Warburton,  D.D.,  died  June  7th,  1779,  aged  88. 

10.  The  monument  is  not  painted. 

11.  There  are  no  mutilations. 

12.  Placed  on  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  on  the  left  of  the 
west  door. 

13.  No  illustration  is  known. 

14.  It  is  in  excellent  condition. 

15.  William  Warburton  was  a  native  of  Staffordshire,  and 
was  born  in  1698.  After  studying  the  law  for  five  years,  he 
decided  on  the  Church  as  a  profession,  and  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1727,  and  had  his  M.A.  degree  granted  him  at 
Cambridge  in  1728  without  residence  at  that  University. 
Becoming  a  rector  in  Lincolnshire  until  1746,  he  was  then 
appointed  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  subsequently  in 
1760  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  until  his  death  in  1779.  He 
married  a  niece  of  Mr.  Ralph  Allen,  of  Prior  Park,  Bath,  and 
through  her  right  became  the  owner  of  that  estate.  His 
chief  influence  on  his  age  was  due  less  to  his  care  as  a  bishop 
than  to  his  power  as  a  vigorous  writer  on  religious  contro- 
versy, in  connection  with  which  he  published  many  works. 

Rev.  William  Adams,  D.D.,  a.d.  1789. 

1.  Ecclesiastical. 

2.  Bust  on  a  medallion  in  low  relief. 
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3.  Black  and  white  marble. 

4.  Slightly  under  life-size. 

5.  The  face,  shown  in  profile,  represents  a  middle-aged 
man,  clean  shaven,  with  a  full  wig.  He  wears  a  coat  and 
vest,  and  Geneva  bands. 

8.  A  mural  monument,  that  consists  of  a  medallion 
hung  at  the  base  of  a  large  inscribed  slab,  framed  with 
fluted  pilasters  and  surmounted  by  the  coat  of  arms  and 
crest  between  palm  leaves.  The  whole  is  fixed  upon  a 
background  of  black  marble,  and  has  on  top  an  urn 
handsomely  draped. 

The    arms    are  : — 

"  (Ermine)  three  cat-a-mountains  passant  in  pale 
(azure),"  Adams. 

Impaling  "  Per  pale  (argent  and  sable)  a  saltire  (counter- 
changed),"  Hunt. 

Crest  on  wreath  :  a  greyhound's  head  erased  (ermine). 

9    Inscription  : — 

"  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
William  Adams  D.D. 
Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
Prebendary  of  this  Cathedral  and  Archdeacon  of  LlandafL 

Ingenious,  Learned  and  Eloquent 
He  ably  defended  the  Truth  of  Christianity. 
Pious,  Benevolent  and  Charitable 
He  successfully  inculcated  its  sacred  Precepts. 
Pure  and  undeviating  in  his  own  Conduct 
He  was  tender  and  compassionate  to  the  failings  of  others. 
Ever  anxious  for  the  Welfare  and  happiness  of  Mankind 
He  was  on  all  Occasions  forward  to  encourage 
Works  of  public  Utility  and  extensive  Beneficence. 
In  the  Government  of  the  College  over  which  he  presided 
His  vigilant  Attention  was  uniformly  exerted 
To  promote  the  important  objects  of  the  institution 
WTiilst  the  mild  Dignity  of  his  Deportment 
His  Gentleness  of  Disposition  and  Urbanity  of  Manners 
Inspired  Esteem,  Gratitude  and  Affection 
Full  of  Years  and  matured  by  Virtue 
He  died  January  13th,  1789  Aged  82." 
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William  Adams,  D.D.,  died  January  13th,  1789,  aged  82. 

10.  There  is  no  painting. 

11.  The  monument  is  not  mutilated. 

12.  Placed  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave. 

13.  No  illustration  is  known.  The  inscription  is  given 
in  Fosbrooke,  History  of  Gloucester,  p.  280. 

14.  It  is  in 'excellent  condition. 

15.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  the  son  of  John  Adams, 
an  alderman  of  Shrewsbury,  was  born  in  1706,  and  became  a 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  at  the  time  that  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  was  there,  and  won  his  esteem  and  friendship 
for  many  years  because  of  his  mild  and  learned  conversation. 
After  becoming  tutor  at  Pembroke  in  1731,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Mastership  in  1775,  to  which  was  attached  a  Prebend 
of  Gloucester.  He  was  already  Vicar  of  St.  Chad's, 
Shrewsbury,  and  later  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Cound,  in  Shropshire,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1789. 
His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1742,  was  Sarah,  fourth 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Boreatton,  Salop,  by 
whom  he  had  an  only  daughter,  Sarah,  who  married 
Benjamin  Hyett,  Esq.,  of  Painswick,  Gloucestershire.  1 


RURAL  DEANERY  OF  CHELTENHAM. 


SEVENHAMPTON  CHURCH.— Dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 

In  the  churchyard,  under  the  east  wall  of  the  south 
transept,  there  is  a  stone  coffin  slab,  5  ft.  4  in.  long,  the  history 
of  which  is  not  known.  It  has  carved  on  it  in  low  relief  a 
portion  of  the  head  of  an  effigy,  probably  of  a  priest,  resting 
on  an  oblong  pillow,  the  body  being  entirely  destroyed. 

1  Burke,  Landed  Gentry,  1853,  p.  631,  and  addenda,  p.  374  ;  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  vol.  lix.  p.  176;  Fosbrooke,  History  of  Gloucester, 
p.  227. 
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This  style  of  effigy  would  belong  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  mentioned  in  Trans.  B.  and  G.  Arch.  Soc.y 
vol.  xiv.  p.  344. 

RURAL   DEANERY    OF  WINCHCOMBE. 


THE  ABBEY  CHURCH,  TEWKESBURY.  Dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 
Abbot  Robert  Forthington,  a.d.  1254. 

1.  Ecclesiastical.  Abbot. 

2.  Coffin  slab  with  the  diminutive  figure  within  the  head 
of  a  cross,  in  low  relief. 

3.  Purbeck  marble,  the  canopy  of  Caen  stone. 

4.  The  slab  7  ft.  long,  the  figure  ij  ft.  high. 

8.  A  coffin  slab  on  which  is  carved  a  handsome  floriated 
cross  with  the  small  figure  of  the  abbot  placed  within  the 
circular  head.  He  is  habited  in  the  Eucharistic  vestments, 
viz.  the  amice,  the  alb,  and  the  chasuble,  and  a  plain  mitre. 
A  long  pastoral  staff  with  a  foliated  head  rests  on  the  right, 
and  the  left  hand  is  raised  in  benediction.  The  arms  of  the 
cross  end  in  fleurs-de-lis,  and  from  each  of  these  two  others 
branch  in  opposite  directions,  thus  forming  an  interrupted 
circle  of  fleurs-de-lis.  The  long,  graceful  stem,  springing  from 
the  symbol  of  a  lamb,  is  ornamented  with  three  sets  of 
similarly  branched  groups  of  fleurs-de-lis. 

Floriated  crosses  of  this  description  were  frequently  used 
in  the  memorials  of  ecclesiastics  at  this  period,  but  were  more 
generally  of  brass.  There  is  a  fourteenth  century  cross  of 
branched  fleurs-de-lis  on  a  slab  to  a  child  in  Berkeley  Church. 

The  slab,  ij  ft.  in  depth,  is  placed  on  a  low  table  tomb, 
within  a  deep  recess,  under  a  lofty  and  magnificently-carved 
thirteenth-century  ogee-arched  canopy.  There  are  as  many 
as  138  examples  of  the  ball-flower  ornament  of  varying  sizes, 

1  The  other  monuments  have  been  already  recorded  in  vol.  xxix. 
pp.  241-56. 
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placed  at  intervals  within  the  mouldings  of  the  arch,  in  the 
cusps,  and  along  the  front  of  the  tomb,  whilst  the  crockets 
and  finial  consist  of  finely-carved  oak  leaves  and  acorns  with 
doves  amongst  them.  Near  the  spring  of  the  arch  on  one  side 
is  a  little  figure  of  the  Evil  One,  triumphant,  and  on  the  other, 
including  the  lower  cusp,  are  scenes  of  the  abbot  overcoming 
him  by  the  cross  and  the  Bible.  The  background  and 
vaulting  of  the  tomb  are  plain,  and  the  front  is  decorated 
with  a  row  of  sixteen  sunken  quatrefoils,  and  at  each  side  is 
a  lofty  four-sided  pinnacle  in  two  tiers  with  oak  leaf  crockets 
and  heads  of  monks  ending  the  cusps. 

9.  There  is  no  inscription. 

Thought  to  be  Abbot  Robert  Forthington,  died  1254- 

10.  There  is  no  painting. 

11.  The  figure  is  very  much  worn,  and  so  is  the  lower 
part  of  the  cross  and  the  lamb. 

12.  Placed  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  ambulatory 
to  the  east  of  the  vestry  door.  The  slab  was  probably 
originally  in  the  cloisters  over  the  place  of  burial. 

13.  The  tomb  and  slab  are  illustrated  in  Lysons,  Collec- 
tion of  Gloucestershire  Antiquities,  PI.  C.  p.  32. 

14.  The  canopy  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  slab  is- 
fairly,  well  preserved. 

15.  Abbot  Robert  of  Forthampton,  known  as  Robert  III,, 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  saint,  and  many  miracles  were 
performed  during  his  lifetime  and  at  his  tomb  after  death. 
He  re-roofed  the  dormitory  out  of  money  set  apart  for  his  own 
household. 1 

Charles  Wynde,  Esq.,  a.d.  1716. 

1.  Civilian. 

2.  Bust. 

3.  White  marble  with  pedestal  of  red  marble. 

4.  Life-size. 

5.  The  bust  represents  a  middle-aged  man,  clean  shaven,. 

1  Trans.  B.  and  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  xxv.  p.  90. 
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in  a  long,  full-bottomed  periwig.  Round  the  shoulders  is 
draped  a  cloak  over  a  buttoned  coat  open  at  the  throat,  to 
show  a  plain  folded  cravat. 

8.  The  bust  on  a  pedestal  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  mural 
inscribed  tablet  on  a  bracket  decorated  with  two  cherubs  in 
relief.  The  pedestal  is  festooned  with  fruit  and  flowers,  and 
bears  a  shield  with  the  arms  :  "  Gules  a  chevron  between 
three  griffins'  heads  erased  or,"  Wynde. 

9.  Inscription  : — 

"  In  memory  of 
Charles  Wynde  Esq.  High  Bayliff 
Who  died  ye  8th  of  Septbr  171 6  Aged  67 
He  gave  ten  pounds  P.  ann  for  ever 
To  be  distributed  by  Trustees  according 
to     lettr  of  his  Will  if  not  so  done  to 
be  stoped  by  his  heir  or  possessor 
of  the  Estate  as  oft  as  deficient. 
Quamque  Opus  Exegi  etc." 

Charles  Wynde,  Esq.,  died  September  8th,  1716,  aged  67. 

.10.  The  heraldry  only  is  painted. 

11.  There  are  no  mutilations. 

12.  Placed  about  the  middle  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
nave.  It  was  formerly  in  the  chancel. 1 

13.  No  illustration  is  known.  The  inscription  is  given 
in  Dyde,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tewkesbury  (1798),  p.  64. 

14.  In  excellent  condition. 


RURAL  DEANERY  OF  STOW. 


GREAT  BARRINGTON  CHURCH.— Dedicated  toSt.Mary. 

Captain  Edmund  Bray,  a.d.  1620. 

1.  Military. 

2.  Recumbent  effigy. 

1  Dyde,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tewkesbury  (1798),  p.  64. 
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3.  Freestone. 

4.  Life-size,  6  ft.  long. 

5.  The  figure  wears  a  suit  of  plate  armour,  consisting  of 
a  backplate  and  peascod  breastplate,  with  epaulieres  of 
four  plates,  and  small  laminated  pauldrons  strapped  to  a 
ring  on  the  gorget,  above  which  is  a  small  ruff  of  two  folds. 
The  arms  are  protected  by  brassarts,  vambraces,  tight-fitting 
coudes  with  escalloped  edges,  and  the  hands  by  deep  cuffed 
gauntlets.  Buckled  twice  to  the  waistpiece  are  two  tassets 
of  eight  Almayne  rivets,  the  escalloped  lining  of  leather 
being  shown  beneath,  and  are  strapped  across  huge  bom- 
basted  trunk  hose.  The  legs  are  in  cuisses,  genouilleres  of 
double  plates  with  rounded  side  pieces  and  hinged  jambs, 
which  meet  heavy  laminated  sabbatons  with  rowel  spurs 
screwed  to  the  heels.  A  narrow  studded  belt  is  hooked 
round  the  waist,  and  carries  on  the  right  side,  by  means  of  a 
movable  slide,  the  hangers  of  twelve  handsomely-decorated 
straps,  supported  by  a  narrow  sling  brought  across  the 
tassets  from  another  hooked  slide  on  the  left.  From  the 
hangers  in  this  unusual  position  on  the  right  side  is  suspended 
a  long  sword  with  the  remains  of  a  basket  hilt.  The  hair  is 
curly  with  closely-cropped  beard,  whiskers  and  small  mous- 
tache.   The  hands  are  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 

6.  The  head  rests  on  a  large  tilting  helm  with  the  visor 
closed  and  hinged  by  a  rose-headed  rivet. 

7.  The  feet  rest  on  the  slab  only. 

8.  The  effigy,  with  its  slab,  rests  partly  on  a  modern 
block  of  freestone,  about  4  ft.  high,  and  partly  on  the  window- 
sill.'  There  is  placed  temporarily  on  the  figure,  but  in  no  way 
connected  with  it,  a  white  marble  shield,  dated  1653,  with 
the  arms  :  "  (Argent)  two  chevronels  (sable)  on  a  canton 
(of  the  last)  an  eagle  displayed  (of  the  first),"  Pierson  or 
Parsons.  1 

1  The  arms  show  that  it  is  a  portion  of  the  ' '  memorial  on  a  fiat  stone 
in  the  chancel  "  to  Philip  Parsons,  D.D.,  died  1653  President  of  Hart 
Hall,  Oxford. — Rudder,  History  of  Gloucestershire,  p.  264. 
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9.  There  is  no  inscription. 

Shown  to  be  Captain  Edmund  Bray,  died  1620,  by  an 
inscription  on  a  monument  in  the  church  to  the  same  family. 
(See  the  following  monument.) 

10.  There  are  traces  of  the  figure  being  at  one  time 
painted. 

11.  The  features  are  defaced,  and  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
are  worn  away.  The  pommel  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
scabbard  are  missing. 

12.  Placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the  north 
aisle  behind  the  organ. 

13.  No  illustration  is  known. 

14.  It  is  in  fairly  good  condition.  The  figure  is  roughly 
carved,  and  parts  of  it  are  out  of  proportion. 

15.  The  Manor  of  Great  Barrington  had  belonged,  by 
purchase,  to  Richard  Monnington,  Esq.,  and  through  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Anne  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  father  of  this  Edmund  Bray  had  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bray  family.  Edmund  appears  to  have  been 
a  soldier,  and  in  consequence  of  having  killed  a  man  in 
Tilbury  Camp,  for  which  he  received  a  pardon  from  his 
Queen,  he  made  a  vow  never  again  to  use  his  right  hand. 
This  is  the  reason  given  for  the  unusual  position  of  the  sword 
on  the  right  side. 

He  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tracy,  of 
Toddington,  and  dying  in  1620,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Giles. 1 

A  handsome  marble  monument,  mentioned  by  Rudder, 
History  of  Gloucestershire,  p.  264,  as  being  against  the  wall  of 
the  north  aisle  with  figures  of  another  Captain  Bray  and  his 
wife,  is  not  in  the  church  at  the  present  time. 

Jane  Bray,  a.d.  1711,  and  Brother. 

1.  Girl  and  Boy,  as  a  civilian. 

2.  Standing  figures. 

1  Atkyns,  History  of  Gloucestershire,  p.  131. 
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3.  White  marble,  the  plinth  and  background  of  freestone. 

4.  Life-size. 

5.  The  girl  is  dressed  in  a  plain  gown  and  a  long-waisted 
bodice  trimmed  throughout  with  fancy  gold  or  silver  lace. 
It  is  cut  low  and  loosely  laced  across  the  stomacher,  showing 
above,  the  edge  of  the  chemisette,  and  the  sleeves  are  looped 
up  to  a  large  button  at  the  elbow.  The  hair,  worn  short  and 
curly,  is  brushed  off  the  forehead.  Pointed  shoes  are  visible 
beneath  the  gown. 

The  boy  is  dressed  as  a  gentleman  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  curled  peruke.  He  wears  a  square-cut 
coat  without  a  collar,  the  front  trimmed  with  fancy  lace,  and 
buttoned  only  in  the  middle,  in  order  to  show  the  pleated 
linen  shirt  and  plain  cravat  loosely  tied  at  the  throat.  The 
coat  sleeves  are  long,  fastened  with  two  buttons,  and  have 
deep  embroidered  cuffs,  beyond  which  the  shirt  shows  with 
tight-buttoned  band.  Below  are  tight  breeches,  stockings 
with  embroidered  clocks  drawn  up  over  the  knee,  and  high- 
heeled,  square-toed  shoes  buckled  across  the  instep. 

An  angel  holds  the  children  by  the  hand,  and  each  has  a 
light  scarf  draped  over  the  shoulders,  the  ends  of  which  they 
hold  forward  to  give  animation  to  the  group. 

7.  The  children  stand  on  a  rock. 

8.  An  imposing  monument  with  a  plain  base  and  a  back- 
ground of  a  lofty  arch  with  plain  pilasters  on  either  side. 
On  the  base  is  a  standing  group  of  a  life-size  angel  with  out- 
spread wings,  leading  forward  by  the  hand  the  boy  and  girl, 
who  turn  to  her  appealingly. 

9.  Inscription  above  the  figures  : — 

"  I  say  unto  you  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

Beneath  the  figures  : — 
"This  monument  was  erected  by  Edmund  Bray  Esq.  and 
Frances  his  Wife, 
in  memory  of  their  dear  Children  Jane  and  Edward. 
She  died  of  the  Small  pox,  at  her  Aunt  Catchmay's  in 
Gloucester, 
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On  Munday  the  one  and  twentieth  of  May  171 1  in  the 

eighth  Year  of  her 
Age,  much  lamented.    Her  extreme  good  Qualities  having 

engaged  the 
Affections  of  all  that  knew  Her. 

He  dyed  upon  Christmas  Day  1720  of  the  Small  pox  at  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Angiers,  in  France,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
Of  his  Age,  so  much  esteemed  for  his  Good  Sense  and  Fine 
Temper 

That  every  Gentleman  of  the  Academy  (Foreighner  as  well 
as  Briton) 

Seem'd  to  Rival  each  other  in  paying  Just  Honours  to  his 
Memory  ; 

And  the  Beautys  of  His  Person  were  Equal  to  those  of 
his  Mind. 

The  Free  Stone  Effigies  is  for  Captain  Edmund  Bray  whose 
Father  Reginald  Bray  was  Buried  at  Taynton,  but  most  of 
The  underwritten  (Descendants  from  him)  lye  here  Interred. 
Viz*-  Reginald  his  Son  ;  Sr-  Giles  his  Grandson,  Reginald 
his  Son 

And  Reginald  his  Grandson,  who  Dying  before  Sr-  Giles, 
the  estate 

Came  to  Sr-  Edmund  Bray  the  youngest  Son  of  Sr-  Giles. 
He  married  Frances,  one  of  the  Daughters  and  Coheiresses 
of  Sr- 

William  Ashcomb  of  Alvescot  in  Oxfordshire. 
And  by  Her  had  five  Sons  viz*-  Reginald,  Giles,  Edmund, 
John 

And  Ashcomb,  and  two  Daughters,  Ann  and  Mary. 

Reginald  dyed  of  the  Small  pox  Decbr-  23d-  1688,  Edmund 
was 

Bred  to  Arms,  and  dyed  Major  to  Sr-  Harry  Jones' 
Regiment  of  Horse,  at  the  siege  of  Mastrick,  of  the  Small  pox 
Giles,  John,  Ashcomb  and  Mary,  all  dyed  also  of  the 
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Same  fatal  Distemper  to  this  ffamily.    Ann  dyed  an  Infant  ; 
The  last  named  Reginald  married  Jane,  Daughter  and 
Heiress 

Of  William  Rainton  Esquire  of  Shilton,  in  Berkshire  and  by 
her  he  had  Six  Sons  viz1-  Giles,  Reginald,  William, 
The  present  Edmund,  Reginald  and  William,  and  Nine 
Daughters,  Frances,  Barbara,  Jane,  Ann,  Mary,  Catherine, 
Frances,  Margaret  and  Elizabeth.    Giles  dyed  of  a 
Consumption  at  Oxford,  Reginald  dyed  young.  William 
Dyed 

Of  the  Small  pox  ;  the  second  Reginald  was  bred  at  St. 
John's 

College  at  Oxford  and  dyed  greatly  lamented  Octbr-  4th- 
1712. 

The  second  William  dyed  upon  the  ninth  of  April  1720. 
He  was 

Many  Years  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Horse, 
Here  and  in  Flanders  and  was  universally  esteemed  in  the 
Army.    In  the  first  Parliament  of  King  George 
He  was  chose  for  Monmouth.     He  was  a  true  Patriot,  a 
good  Soldier, 

A  faithful  Friend  and  a  Kind  Brother.    Frances  dyed 
of  the  Small  pox  1674.    Margaret  died  1705.  Catherine 
Dyed  1706  ;  Elizabeth  dyed  1723  ;  Barbara,  Jane,  Ann, 
Mary 

And  the  second  Frances  are  yet  Living." 
Jane  Bray  died  May  21st,  1711,  aged  7. 
Edward  Bray,  her  brother,  died  December  25th,  1720, 
aged  14. 

10.  There  is  no  painting. 

11.  The  monument  is  not  mutilated. 

12.  Placed  against  the  west  wall  of  the  north  aisle. 

13.  No  illustration  is  known.  The  inscription  is  given 
in  Bigland,  History  of  Gloucestershire,  p.  135. 

14.  It  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  name  of  the 
sculptor  does  not  appear. 
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15.  Jane  and  Edward  Bray  were  the  young  children  of 
Sir  Edmund  Bray,  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Great  Barrington. 
He  was  eminent  for  his  loyalty  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  and 
having  his  estate  sequestered,  he  compounded  for  it  by 
paying  £1,191  15s.  o,d. 1  His  wife  was  Frances,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Sir  John  Morgan,  Bart.,  of  Lantarnam,  Monmouth, 
with  whom  he  had  a  great  estate. 2 

Mary,  Countess  Talbot,  a.d.  1787. 

1.  Lady. 

2.  Bust  in  low  relief  on  a  medallion. 

3.  White  marble. 

4.  Life-size. 

5.  The  head  is  shown  in  profile  with  wavy  hair  drawn 
up  in  a  coil  behind,  to  fall  away  in  loose  curls,  entwined  with 
strings  of  pearls.    The  shoulders  are  slightly  draped. 

8.  A  mural  monument  placed  within  a  shallow  arched 
recess  lined  with  grey  marble.    On  a  pedestal  in  relievo  is 
placed  upright  the  medallion,  which  is  held  by  a  standing 
life-size  female  figure  in  classic  costume.    Beneath  is  an 
.inscribed  tablet. 

9.  Inscription  : — 

"  In  this  chancel 
Lies  buried 
Mary,  Countess  Talbot, 
Widow  of  William  Earl  Talbot 
Steward  of  the  Household  of  King  George  the  Third 
And  daughter  and  Heir  to  Adam  de  Cardonnel. 
Secretary  of  War  during  several  campaigns  in  Flanders 

To  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
She  departed  this  life  on  the  5th-  day  of  April  1787 
In  the  69th-  year  of  her  Age." 

Mary,  Countess  Talbot,  died  April  5th,  1787,  aged  68. 

10.  The  monument  is  not  painted. 

1  Atkyns,  History  of  Gloucestershire,  p.  13  r. 
2  Rudder,  History  of  Gloucestershire,  p.  264. 
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11.  There  are  no  mutilations.  On  the  lower  edge  of  the 
tablet  is  "  Nollekens  F*-" 

12.  Placed  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel. 

13.  No  illustration  is  known. 

14.  In  excellent  condition. 

15.  Mary,  Countess  Talbot,  was  the  only  daughter  and 
Tieiress  of  Adam  de  Cardonnel,  Esq.,  of  Bedhampton  Park, 
Southampton,  and  she  married  in  1734  William  Talbot,  2nd 
Baron  Talbot  of  Hensol.  This  nobleman,  at  the  accession 
•of  George  III,  was  constituted  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household, 
and  created  Earl  Talbot.  Having  no  son  by  his  marriage,  he 
was  created  in  1780  Baron  Dynevor  of  Dynevor,  co.  Car- 
marthen, with  remainder  to  his  only  daughter,  Lady  Cecil 
Talbot,  and  on  his  death  two  years  later  the  Earldom  of 
Talbot  became  extinct. 1  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  the 
Countess  Talbot  sold  her  estates  in  Hants  and  elsewhere,  and 
purchased  Great  Barrington  and  other  adjacent  manors  from 
the  Bray  family. 2    She  survived  her  husband  five  years. 

LONGBOROUGH     CHURCH.— Dedicated  to  St.  James. 
A  Knight,  about  a.d.  1325. 

1.  Military.    Knight  in  armour. 

2.  Recumbent  effigy,  the  right  knee  slightly  bent. 

3.  Stone. 

4.  Life-size. 

5.  The  knight  is  in  armour  as  worn  in  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  addition  of  the  cyclas,  an 
interesting  garment  not  seen  on  more  than  twenty  effigies. 
On  the  head  is  a  ridged  bascinet  with  a  camail  of  chain 
attached,  but  the  mode  of  fastening  is  obscured  by  a  small 
decorative  coronet  that  seems  to  have  been  carved  so  low 
on  the  bascinet  that  the  front  part  had  to  be  cut  away.  The 
cyclas,  a  modification  of  the  surcoat,  fits  closely  to  the  body 
and  reaches  below  the  knees  behind,  but  is  shorter  in  front, 

1  Burke,  Extinct  Peerage. 
2  Rudder,  History  of  Gloucestershire,  p.  264. 
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cut  up  to  the  waist,  and  confined  by  a  narrow  buckled  cingu- 
lum,  its  long  end  hanging  down  straight  and  studded  with 
quatrefoils.  Beneath  is  shown  the  bottom  of  the  haketon, 
a  jacket  of  pourpoint  work,  which  appears  also  at  the  wrists, 
and  over  this  the  hauberk  of  mail.  The  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  armour  is  shown  by  the  sleeves  of  the  hauberk 
being  further  protected  by  brassarts  of  cuir-bouilli,  which 
are  laced  far  apart  on  the  outside,  and  by  the  vambraces  of  the 
same  material  which  are  buttoned  on  the  underside.  There 
are  no  coudes,  but  the  laces  used  to  fasten  the  brassarts  are 
crossed  and  recrossed  over  the  elbow. 

The  feet  and  legs  are  covered  with  mail  chausses,  rein- 
forced by  demi-jambs  of  cuir-bouilli  strapped  across  in  two 
places,  and  tight-fitting  poleyns  at  the  knees.  Narrow  straps 
are  buckled  across  the  instep,  to  which  would  have  been 
attached  rowel  spurs.  Buckled  across  the  hips  is  a  wide 
sword-belt  decorated  at  intervals  with  large-sized  quatre- 
foils  ;  the  long  end  is  passed  round  the  scabbard  of  a  long 
sword  with  deflexed  hilt,  and  the  buckle  tongue  falls  on  the 
left  side  and  ends  in  a  studded  scape.  The  arms  are  raised 
from  the  body  with  the  hands,  uncovered,  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer. 

6.  The  head  rests  on  two  square  pillows,  tasselled  and 
corded,  with  the  top  one  placed  diagonally,  and  supported 
by  two  angels  seated  in  flowing  drapery  and  bare  feet. 

7.  The  feet  are  pressed  against  a  lion  lying  down  and 
facing  the  knight. 

8.  The  effigy  rests  on  a  high  table  tomb  placed  in  a 
corner  against  the  wall.  Its  front  is  divided  into  five  moulded 
Gothic  niches  of  ogee-head,  cusped  arches,  handsomely 
decorated  with  crockets  and  finials,  and  separated  by  pointed 
pinnacles,  a  similar  niche  being  on  the  west  side. 

They  do  not  contain  statuettes. 

9.  There  is  no  inscription. 

An  Unknown  Knight,  about  1325. 

10.  The  rings  of  mail  are  no  longer  represented,  that 
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part  of  the  armour  having  been  originally  made  of  "  gesso  " 
and  become  worn  off. 

11.  The  right  arm  and  hand  have  been  broken  off,  and 
are  insecurely  mended.  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and 
the  spurs  and  lower  part  of  the  scabbard  are  missing.  The 
crockets  on  the  tomb  are  worn. 

12.  Placed  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south  transept. 

13.  No  illustration  is  known,  and  the  monument  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  county  histories. 

14.  The  effigy  is  well  preserved  and  protected  by  a  high 
iron  grille  in  front. 

Sir  William  Leigh,  Knt.,  a. p.  1631,  Wife  and  Children. 

1.  Military.    Knight  in  armour. 

Lady  and  three  children,  a  boy,  girl  and  infant. 

2.  Recumbent  effigies. 

3.  White  marble,  the  pillars  of  the  canopy  and  the 
tablets  of  black  marble. 

4.  Life-size,  the  children  less. 

5.  The  figures  are  in  the  appropriate  costume  of  members 
of  a  county  family  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  man  is 
represented  in  armour  of  a  backplate  and  peascod  breast- 
plate with  laminated  pauldrons,  brassarts,  tight-fitting" 
coudes  and  vambraces,  ending  in  narrow,  lace-edged  cuffs 
and  a  deep  falling  collar,  also  handsomely  trimmed  with  lace- 
Strapped  in  three  places  to  the  rim  of  the  breastplate  by  hook 
and  staple  are  tassets  (not  shown  separately)  of  four  broad 
Almayne  rivets.  They  are  fastened  across  the  long  breeches 
by  a  heavy  buckled  strap  ;  the  genouilleres  are  pointed,  and 
the  legs  are  shown  in  hinged  jambs,  meeting  rounded  sab- 
batons,  with  a  broad  leather  flap  across  the  instep,  to  which 
are  buckled  the  rowel  spurs.  A  slender  sword-belt  is  hooked 
round  the  waist,  and  carries  on  the  left  side  a  movable  slide,, 
to  which  is  fastened  by  similar  means  the  hangers  of  three 
narrow  straps,  kept  in  position  by  a  diagonal  sling  from  the 
right.    Passed  through  the  hangers  is  a  long  cross-hilt  sword 
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lying  on  the  slab.  The  hair  is  brushed  off  the  forehead  and 
worn  straight  with  a  small  moustache.  The  hands  are  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer. 

The  wife  wears  a  full  gown  to  the  feet  with  a  square-cut 
bodice  over  a  high,  pleated  muslin  chemisette  edged  with 
lace  down  the  front,  its  full  sleeves  ending  in  deep,  fluted 
handruffs.  The  bodice  has  a  pointed  stomacher  and  deep 
square  tabs  fastened  beneath  the  knotted  girdle  of  folded 
material.  The  sleeves  are  large  and  open  on  the  upper  side 
to  show  those  beneath,  and  have  besides  long  pendent  ones 
from  the  shoulders.  Round  the  neck  is  a  large  drooping  ruff 
of  two  folds.  The  hair  is  worn  loose  to  the  shoulders,  con- 
fined by  a  tight  lace-edged  cap  and  a  hood  a  caleche,  which 
reaches  below  the  knees. 

The  boy  with  short  curly  hair  is  dressed  in  a  buttoned 
doublet  with  buttoned  sleeves  and  false  ones  pendent  from 
the  shoulders,  and  a  long  full  skirt  to  the  feet,  which  appear 
below  in  pointed  shoes.  A  falling  band  and  deep  cuffs,  both 
trimmed  with  lace,  complete  the  costume.  The  hands  are 
raised  in  prayer. 

The  girl  wears  a  low-bodiced  gown,  girdled  and  fastened 
down  the  front  by  -two  large  ribbon  bows.  The  sleeves  are 
full,  tied  at  the  elbow,  and  slashed  to  show  the  tight  under- 
sleeves  of  the  chemisette  with  its  deep,  lace-edged  front. 

The  infant,  lying  within  its  shroud,  is  dressed  in  a  long 
pleated  gown  with  lace-edged  collar  and  tight-fitting  cap. 

6.  The  head  and  shoulders  of  the  man  and  his  wife  rest 
on  large  tasselled  cushions  decorated  with  scroll-work. 

The  boy's  head  and  shoulders  rest  on  a  similar  cushion, 
and  the  girl's  head  on  a  smaller  one  with  a  Death's-head 
placed  on  the  left  side. 

7.  The  feet  of  the  father  and  son  rest  on  the  slab  only, 
whilst  those  of  the  mother  and  daughter  are  shown  amidst 
the  folds  of  their  gowns. 

8.  The  figures  rest  on  a  wide  Renaissance  tomb  beneath 
a  richly-carved  testoon  placed  in  a  corner  against  the  wall. 
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The  boy  and  girl  lie  at  the  left  of  the  mother  and  the  infant 
at  her  feet.  The  testoon  is  formed  of  four  black  marble 
pillars  and  decorated  capitals,  with  circular  arches  and 
spandrels  of  strap-work  and  masques.  The  frieze  has  three 
cherubs  in  relief,  and  the  cornice  has  in  the  centre  the  coat 
of  arms  and  crest,  and  at  the  corners  symbolical  figures, 
3  ft.  high,  of  Justice  holding  the  scales,  Peace  with  an  olive 
branch,  and  Death  with  an  inverted  torch.  The  vaulting 
is  panelled  with  foliated  bosses,  and  the  back  above  the 
figures  has  four  inscribed  tablets,  the  centre  one  in  an  orna- 
mented frame.  The  front  of  the  table  tomb  has  two  panels 
divided  by  plain  pilasters,  containing  groups  of  small  figures 
representing  the  remaining  five  children.  On  the  right  are 
two  boys  kneeling  in  prayer  on  tasselled  cushions  before  a 
draped  faldstool  with  open  book,  placed  beneath  a  pointed 
canopy.  They  are  dressed  alike  in  buttoned  doublets, 
puffed  breeches,  tight  hose  and  short  cloaks.  On  the  left 
are  three  girls,  also  in  prayer,  but  with  no  faldstool.  They 
wear  long  gowns  fastened  below  the  waist  by  three  large 
ribbon  bows,  big  slashed  sleeves,  and  lace  caps,  with  a  cover- 
chief  to  the  feet.  On  the  side  panel  is  an  heraldic  shield  hung 
by  tasselled  ribbons  strung  on  three  rings. 
The  heraldry  is  as  follows  : — 

Centre  of  tomb  :  "•  (Gules)  a  cross  engrailed  in  first  quarter 
a  lozenge  (argent),"  Leigh. 

Impaling  "  On  a  chevron  a  crescent  for  difference " 
(should  be  "  Argent  a  chevron  between  three  bucks'  heads 
caboshed  sable  a  cresent  for  difference  "),  Whorwood. 

Crest,  on  esquire's  helmet  and  wreath  :  a  unicorn's  head 
couped  (or). 

Shield  at  side,  Leigh. 
9.    Inscription  : — 
On  narrow  tablet : 

"  Memoriae  Sacrum 
Gulielmi  Leigh  Militis  : 
Nec  non 
Elizabethan  conjugis." 
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On  right  panel  : 

"  Hie 

Ex  utroq  :  stemate  Leigh  & 
Berkeley,  nobili  sanguine  ditatus, 
Utramq  familiam  suis  virtutibus 
Ornavit,  Oxoniae  juvenis  per  Biennium 
Bonis  literis  non  infaeliciter  operam 
Dedit  ;  Aetate  integia  suscepto  matri- 
Monio,  Res  privatas  Majorum  more 
Pie  ac  liberaliter,  nec  sine  dispendio 
Erogavit,  Eirenarchae  officio,  per 
Plures  annos  suma  cum  aequitate 
Non  sumo  Jure  functus  ;  Phthisi 
Tandem  correptus,  vitam  hanc 
Meliori  comutavit  mense  Novemb. 
Anno  salutis  1631  aetatis  46." 

On  left  panel  : 

"  Ilia 

Gulielmi  Whorwood  militis 

Staffordiensis  filia 
Orbata  viro,  per  annos  34or  vidu- 
itate  perpetua  Vitam  protraxit. 
Vere  Religiosam  Mdes  suas 
Proximus  Hospitium  Egenis  Xeno- 
Doctrium,  sub  ditisq  ;  Regis  fidelibu- 
(Arduissimis  temporibus)  Asylum 
Semper  praebunt  H.M.  non  in- 
decorum, Optimo  marito  sibiq  ipsi 
Vivens  posuit  Filij  natu  minoris 
Liberis  libera  manu  dotatis  ; 
Matura  demum  morte  Imortal- 
itatem  acquisivit  23  Martij  Anno' 

X*  i66f  suiq:  830." 
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On  centre  tablet : 

"  Equatuor  filijs  totidemq  filia- 
bus  hujusce  corinubij  fructu,  Harum 
Tres,  viz*  Isabella,  Elizabetha,  & 
Anna,  utriq  :    parenti  superviscere 
Binos  Illorum,  nempe  Gulielmum 
Ac  Georgium  pater  reliquit  su- 
pers tites  ;  Mater  tantum  natu 
majorem." 

Sir  William  Leigh,  Knt.,  died  November,  1631,  aged  46. 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  died  March  23rd,  1664-5,  aged  83,  and 
Three  Children. 

10.  There  is  no  painting. 

11.  The  hands  of  the  effigies  have  been  restored. 

12.  Placed  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  south  transept. 

13.  No  illustration  is  known.  The  inscriptions  are  given 
in  Bigland,  History  of  Gloucestershire,  p.  167. 

14.  The  monument  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  well 
protected  by  a  high  grille  in  front. 

15.  Sir  William  Leigh  was  the  only  son  of  Rowland 
Leigh,  of  Longborough,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  died  in  1571,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Mercers'  Chapel.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Whorwood,  of  Sandwell  Castle,  Staffordshire,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters  and  three  who 
.died  in  infancy. 1 

1  Gloucestershire  Visitation,  1682,  pp.  1 13-14. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  OLD  GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  Edited  by  P.  H. 
Ditchfield,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Barkham.  London  :  George  Allen 
and  Co.    191 1.  15s. 

This  is  a  volume  of  the  kind  with  which  its  editor  has  already  made 
ns  familiar  by  books  relating  to  other  English  counties,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  papers  by  various  writers  thought  to  be  familiar  with  their 
subjects  on  different  points  of  interest  connected  with  each  county, 
"  Gloucestershire  "  being  for  the  purposes  of  the  book  taken  to  include 
the  borough  and  county  of  Bristol.  The  editor  of  the  series  himself 
commences  the  book  with  a  paper  on  "  Historic  Gloucestershire," 
which  serves  as  a  useful  introduction  to  the  rest  of  the  volume. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Ancient  Forests  of  Gloucestershire  "  is  wisely 
committed  to  the  Rev.  J.  Charles  Cox,  who  has  made  the  subject  of  the 
old  English  woodlands  his  own.  The  two  great  forest  districts  of  the 
shire  were  the  Forest  of  Dean,  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  and 
the  two  Forests  of  Kingswood  and  the  Forest  of  Horwood,  between  the 
Bristol  and  Berkeley  Avons.  These  covered  the  unfertile  Palaeozoic 
rocks,  the  soil  of  which  had  probably  never  yet  been  brought  under 
cultivation,  as  the  land  of  Dean  is  uncultivated  to  this  day.  It  might 
have  been  mentioned  that  the  site  of  the  solitary  Gloucestershire  "  park  " 
mentioned  in  Domesday  is  still  marked  by  "  Parks  Farm,"  in  the  parish 
of  Old  Sodbury.  There  is  a  good  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Forest 
•of  Dean,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  Miss  Bazeley's  classical  paper 
published  in  the  last  part  of  our  Transactions  was  not  available  for  the 
author's  use. 

The  article  on  the  forests  is  followed  by  two  generally  trustworthy 
and  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  boroughs  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
In  the  former  article  the  great  military  importance  of  Gloucester  as  the 
^point  where  the  lowest  bridge  crossed  the  Severn  is  well  brought  out. 
The  Battle  of  Tewkesbury  and  the  siege  of  1643  marked  the  great  value 
of  the  place.  With  regard  to  Bristol,  however,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
at  least  one  mayor  has  been  met  with  of  an  earler  date  than  12 16,  and 
it  would  be  no  matter  for  surprise  if  a  mayor  were  found  for  any  year 

1.2 
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after  1193,  when  the  first  Mayor  of  London  appears.  Furthermore,  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  style  the  Corporation  (p.  55)  "a  narrow  and  selfish 
oligarchy,  composed  of  a  few  wealthy  families."  The  Corporation 
usually  consisted  of  some  forty  or  fifty  members,  too  large  a  number  to 
be  under  family  control,  and  the  constant  succession  of  new  names 
shows  that  it  was  always  open  to  new  men  who  would  make  worthy 
members.  Canon  Bazeley  tells  well  the  story  of  Berkeley  Castle,  and 
does  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  that  old  family  of  the  clergy  of  the  great 
Berkeley  Minster,  whose  house  became  one  of  the  spoils  of  Earl  Godwin. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  nothing  is  now  left  to  mark  the  site  of  the  old 
minster,  and  the  very  name  is  only  preserved  (if  it  is  still  preserved  at 
all)  in  the  Oldminster  Railway  Sidings  on  the  Sharpness  railway. 

Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Barnard  follows  with  the  no  less  interesting  story  of 
Sudeley  and  Winchcombe  ;  but  he  seems  to  attach  too  much  value  to 
the  undoubtedly  spurious  "  Foundation  Charter  "  of  the  abbey,  and  he 
omits  to  state  that  traditionally  Quendrida  was  reading  Psalm  cix. 
backwards,  like  a  witch,  when  her  brother's  body  was  borne  past.  There 
is  an  interesting  allusion  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  formed  so 
lucrative  an  industry  in  North  Gloucestershire  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  volume  then  passes  from  places  to  objects  in  an  article  by 
Dr.  Fryer  on  "  Gloucestershire  Fonts,"  of  the  excellence  of  whose 
work  on  this  subject  the  readers  of  the  Transactions  have  had  abundant 
proof.  It  might  have  been  mentioned  that  from  1793  to  1878  a  very 
tasteful  mahogany  font  was  in  use  at  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  Bristol, 
which  still  serves  as  the  lectern. 

The  fifteen  pages  allotted  to  "  The  Church  Bells  of  Gloucestershire  '* 
of  course  do  not  suffice  for  a  complete  account  of  the  subject,  but  full 
details  are  given  of  the  three  rings  of  twelve  bells  at  Cirencester,  Pains- 
wick,  and  St.  Mary  Redcliff.  It  is  curious  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  three  great  bells  which  hung  in  St.  Mary's  tower  in  1480,  weighing 
as  much  as  the  three  heaviest  bells  now  in  the  ring  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  wooden  frame  lately  taken  out  of  St.  Mary's  tower  was  dated  1636, 
and  Mr.  Cockey  asks,  "  Will  the  new  iron  frame  stand  as  long  as  its 
predecessor  ?  "  Whatever  the  answer  may  be  in  this  particular  case, 
it  must  be  said  that  rust  is  an  insidious  foe  to  neglected  iron,  and  unless, 
a  great  deal  more  care  is  taken  with  regard  to  the  contents  of  bell 
chambers  than  has  been  shown  in  times  past,  a  wooden  frame  would 
outlast  an  iron  one. 

The  outstanding  paper  in  the  volume  is  without  doubt  the  record  of 
Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser's  work  on  the  "  Norman  Doorways  of  Gloucestershire." 
He  has  visited  no  fewer  than  116  of  our  churches  in  order  to  collect  the 
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information  which  is  here  so  admirably  set  out,  and  the  editor  has  done 
well  to  allot  to  him  one-sixth  of  the  volume  and  to  allow  him  thirty-six 
illustrations.  The  churches  of  Somerset  have  a  reputation  far  beyond 
those  of  Gloucestershire,  but  the  little  Cotswold  Church  has  in  its  lowly 
Norman  doorway,  or  chancel  arch,  a  thing  of  beauty  which  has  too 
often  perished  at  the  hands  of  later  builders  in  the  county  south  of  Avon. 
Only  those  who  have  realised  the  charm  of  Cotswold  by  traversing  it 
to  and  fro  and  penetrating  to  its  farthest  corners  will  understand  the 
full  value  of  Mr.  Keyser's  work  and  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  sculpture 
which  he  describes.  For  those  who  live  in  our  district,  there  could  be 
few  more  healthful  and  enjoyable  ways  of  spending  leisure  days  than 
visiting  with  Mr.  Keyser's  paper  in  hand  one  after  another  of  these 
gems  of  early  art  which  he  records. 

Miss  Perry  tells  the  story  of  the  misericords  in  Bristol  Cathedral, 
now  twenty-eight  in  number.  It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  two  more 
have  disappeared  since  1888  ;  perhaps,  like  the  fragments  of  the  Young 
monument,  they  may  yet  be  recovered.  All  but  one  of  the  misericords 
date  from  the  time  of  Abbot  Elyot,  about  1520,  and  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  them  represent  animal  subjects,  the  story  of  Reynard  the  Fox 
being  prominent.  The  fox,  arrayed  as  a  monk,  preaching  to  geese,  and 
then  hung  by  them,  also  appears.  As  St.  Augustine's  Abbey  was  a 
canons'  church,  such  a  satire  on  the  monks  might  well  find  a  place,  as 
it  does  in  the  canons'  church  at  Christ  Church,  Hants,  and  in  the  parish 
church  of  South  Brent.  Only  two  of  the  subjects — the  Temptation 
and  Samson  rending  the  lion — are  certainly  scriptural,  and  the  remainder 
are  of  very  varied  kinds,  though  several  of  them  no  doubt  were  intended 
to  set  forth  some  moral  lesson.  Though  the  carving  is  spirited,  the 
workmanship  is  not  good.  St.  Augustine's  did  not  rank  among  the 
wealthiest  of  religious  houses. 

The  account  of  the  glass  in  Fairford  Church,  one  of  the  chief  glories 
of  Gloucestershire,  is  committed  to  the  charge  of  Canon  Carbonell, 
vicar  of  the  parish,  under  whose  care  the  windows  were  re-leaded 
in  1889.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  clear  that  the  glass  was  made  to  fit 
the  windows,  rather  than  that  the  windows  were  refitted  to  a  church 
already  existing,  so  that  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  story  of 
the  captured  ship,  it  cannot  be  quite  true  as  it  is  commonly  told, 
and  he  gives  what  certainly  seem  to  be  convincing  reasons  for  his 
conclusion.  Furthermore,  he  thinks  that  the  glass  was  neither  the 
work  of  Albrecht  Diirer  nor  of  the  Dutchman  Aeps,  and  he  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  it  was  made  in  England,  though  Flemish  workmen 
were  employed  upon  it.  Whatever  amount  of  truth  there  may 
be  in  the  statement  that  the  windows  were  taken  out  and  buried 
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during  the  Civil  War,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  thev  were  at  some  time 
hurriedly  removed  and  replaced  by  persons  who  did  not  understand  the 
work.  The  result  was  that  until  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
glass  was  in  great  confusion,  and  Canon  Carbonell  describes  fully  the 
methods  used  when  it  was  re-arranged  and  re-leaded  in  1889  under  his 
control.  There  are  twenty-eight  windows  in  all  filled  with  this  wonderful 
glass,  which  form  a  complete  scheme  of  instruction  in  the  history  and 
meaning  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  of  Church  history  and 
doctrine.  The  Fairford  man  who  knew  his  windows  would  be  not  only 
well  taught  in  Scripture,  but  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  good  works, 
and  able  to  give  a  good  reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in  him.  All  this 
is  clearly  and  thoughtfully  described  window  by  window  in  a  way  which 
makes  this  chapter  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  volume. 

With  regard  to  the  article  on  "  The  Bristol  Riots,"  it  begins  with  a 
•series  of  such  grave  misstatements  that  it  is  needful  to  set  the  truth  out 
at  some  length.  The  author  writes  :  "  But  the  electorate  was  a  very 
small  one,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  not  only  of  the  artisan 
class,  but  also  of  the  middle  class,  were  as  utterly  unrepresented  as  in 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  the  north."  Exactly  the  opposite 
was  the  case.  It  is  likely  that  nearly  as  many  men  voted  at  the  last 
contested  election  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  as  at  the  first 
contested  election  after  it.  The  numbers  were  these  :  1830.  August 
5th— R.  H.  Davis  (T.),  5,012  ;  J.  E.  Baillie  (W.),  3,378  ;  E.  Protheroe 
(W.),  2,842;  J.  Acland  (Rad.),  25  =  11,257.  1832.  December  12th- 
Sir  R.  Vyvyan  (T.),  3,697  ;  J.  E.  Baillie  (W.),  3,159  ;  E.  Protheroe  (Ref.), 
3,030  ;  J.  Williams  (Ref.),  2,471  =  12,357.  The  elections  are  fairly 
comparable,  because  the  contest  in  1830  was  between  the  two  Whigs,  and 
it  is  evident  that  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis  received  a  very  large  proportion  of 
Whig  second  votes.  The  franchise  before  the  Reform  Bill  was  with  the 
freemen  as  representing  the  borough,  the  freeholders  as  representing 
the  county,  and  the  beneficed  clergy,  who  came  in  after  Convocation  gave 
up  its  right  of  taxation  of  the  clergy.  A  man  became  a  freeman  by 
birth,  marriage  or  purchase,  and  the  freedom  was  very  widely  spread. 
In  1870  the  present  writer  followed  his  father  into  the  polling  booth, 
his  brother  followed  him,  and  each  of  the  three  cast  his  vote  on  the  sole 
qualification  that  he  was  the  son  of  his  father,  born  in  the  ancient  city, 
and  a  very  ancient  qualification  it  was.  The  burgesses  of  Bristol  appear 
on  the  page  of  Domesday,  and  as  soon  as  anything  like  the  House  of 
Commons  appeared  they  were  represented  in  it.  It  is  a  matter  for  very 
deep  regret  that  so  few  men  take  up  their  freedom  now  ;  at  least,  they 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  voting  in  their  own  right,  and  not  on 
account  of  some  property  which  they  might  happen  to  possess.  The 
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author  is  again  wrong  in  attributing  to  the  Political  Union — a  Reform 
organisation — the  unopposed  return  of  two  Whigs  in  April,  183 1.  Mr, 
R.  H.  Davis  issued  an  address  on  that  occasion,  and  withdrew  it  on 
finding  that  he  would  not  receive  the  full  support  of  the  Tory  party. 
It  was  to  Tory  dissension  and  not  to  Whig  or  Radical  influence  that  the 
two  Whigs  owed  their  seats.  If  Mr.  R.  H.  Davis  had  stood  with  the  full 
support  of  the  Tories  behind  him,  he  would  no  doubt  have  headed  the 
poll  in  183 1  as  he  did  in  1830,  and  as  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  did  in  1832, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Protheroe  would  have  been  out 
of  Parliament.  The  author  is  nearer  to  the  truth  when  he  refers  to  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Corporation,  which  he  calls  a  "  narrow  Tory 
oligarchy."  It  was  a  self -elected  body,  so  it  is  true  to  call  it  a  "  narrow 
oligarchy."  But  it  had  only  recently  become  Tory,  for  the  whole  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  it 
was  predominantly  Whig.  No  Tory  was  mayor  between  171 5  and  1 767. 
The  old  Corporation  had  learned  its  bad  habits  during  the  long  period 
of  Whig  domination,  but  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  lamented  its  decease. 
As  this  book  will  probably  have  an  influential  circulation,  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  these  mistakes  occur.  The  account  of  the  riots  follows 
that  given  in  the  ordinary  books  ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  mobbing  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  when  he  came 
to  consecrate  St.  Paul's  Church,  Bedminster,  on  the  Monday  before  the 
riots.  The  Reform  Bill  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  help  of  the  votes 
of  the  bishops  on  October  7th,  and  when  on  October  24th  the  bishop 
came  to  consecrate  the  church  there  was  hooting  and  stone-throwing, 
but  he  was  protected  from  any  actual  personal  violence.  Bishop 
Law  could  have  been  little  known  in  Bristol,  and  can  hardly  have  been 
personally  unpopular,  though  his  Order  was  so  ;  but  what  happened 
ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  those  in  authority  to  what  was  certain 
to  occur  on  the  following  Saturday,  when  the  Recorder,  who  was 
intensely  unpopular,  would  arrive.  Two  incidents  throw  a  clear  light 
on  the  cause  and  progress  of  the  riots.  A  lady  who  died  not  long  ago 
watched  the  arrival  of  the  Recorder  from  a  window  on  the  east  side  of 
High  Street,  a  little  above  Mary-le-port  Street,  and  her  most  vivid  recol- 
lection was  the  sound  of  the  hail  of  stones  which  struck  the  Recorder's 
carriage  as  it  passed  Mary-le-port  Street.  Evidently  men  had  been 
placed  in  the  little  street  provided  with  missiles  which  it  was  only 
needful  to  hurl  towards  High  Street  at  a  given  signal,  and  the  very 
narrowness  of  the  street  would  ensure  that  many  would  strike  the 
carriage.  Who  or  what  the  others  might  strike  seems  to  have  been  a 
matter  of  no  concern  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  riots  were  organised 
beforehand.    There  is  still  in  existence  a  special  constable's  staff  which 
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was  carried  into  Queen's  Square  during  the  riots.  The  bearer  was  sent 
into  the  square  with  other  constables  under  strict  orders  to  do  nothing 
which  would  irritate  the  rioters,  and  they  did  nothing  at  all.  After  a 
while  a  man  from  the  crowd,  pointing  to  the  staff,  said,  "  Do  you  not 
think  you  had  better  put  that  thing  away  ;  you  might  hurt  someone 
with  it,"  and  soon  after  matters  had  reached  this  point  the  constables 
were  ^dismissed.  It  is  plain  that  the  riots  were  carefully  organised  by 
persons  of  ability  and  influence,  also  that  those  in  authority  would  at 
first  take  no  effective  steps  to  put  them  down.  If  those  in  authority 
had  been  willing  to  lead,  it  is  certain  that  they  would  have  received 
sufficient  support  from  the  citizens,  and  the  rioting  would  not  have 
lasted  long.  The  judgment  of  Bristol  on  Reform  and  Reformers  was 
shown  at  the  General  Election  of  1832,  when  the  two  Reform  candidates 
were  set  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll. 

The  book  closes  with  an  account  of  Chatterton,  two  short  sketches 
of  Bristol  historians  and  Gloucestershire  worthies,  and  a  delightful 
description  of  the  Cotswold  town  of  Chipping  Campden. 

The  volume  will  take  a  worthy  place  among  books  on  the  history  of 
the  district.  Mr.  Keyser's  article  is  a  record  of  original  work  of  the  best 
kind,  and  the  rest  of  the  papers  give  an  interesting  and  trustworthy 
account  of  the  subjects  dealt  with.  The  print  is  clear  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  well  executed  ;  there  is  also  a  full  and  well-arranged  index. 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES  concerning  Evesham  and  the  Four  Shires. 
Edited  by  E.  A.  B.  Barnard.  Evesham  :  W.  &  H.  Smith. 
1911.  2S. 

This  little  volume  consists  of  a  selection  from  contributions  to  the 
Antiquarian  column  of  the  Evesham  Journal  during  the  two  years  ending 
in  July,  1908.  Among  other  things,  it  relates  a  miracle  of  St.  Simon 
de  Montfort.  A  sick  woman  of  Elmley  sent  her  daughter  to  fetch 
some  water  from  the  saint's  well,  but  on  her  way  home  the  child  was 
stopped  by  a  servant  of  Elmley  Castle,  to  whom  in  reply  to  a  question 
she  said  that  what  she  was  carrying  in  her  jug  was  freshly-brewed 
Evesham  beer,  and  when  he  sampled  it  to  him  it  was  even  so  ;  but 
when  the  girl  reached  home  what  was  left  was  water  from  the  well 
which  cured  her  mother.  To  the  local  man  the  water  was  as  beer, 
and  no  doubt  this  selection  will  have  more  interest  to  Evesham  folk 
than  to  strangers.  Yet  probably  most  of  us  might  learn  something 
from  it.  Perhaps  not  many  of  us  know  that  the  office  of  alderman 
of  a  Corporation  might  be  hereditary  ;  yet  the  Foundation  Charter  of 
the  Evesham  Corporation  created  such  an  office.     That  a  Derby 
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winner  was  ever  trained  on  Cots  wold  is,  perhaps,  not  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge,  yet  Dangerous,  the  winner  of  1833  from  a  field 
of  twenty -five,  learned  his  craft  there,  and  his  victorious  return  scattered 
the  congregation  in  Aldsworth  Church  on  the  following  Sunday  morning. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  are  many  and  various,  ranging  from  abbey 
services  before  the  Reformation  to.  contested  elections  and  popular 
superstitions.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  elections  before  and 
after  the  Reform  Bill  of  1 8  3 1 .  At  the  earlier  election  the  number  of  non- 
resident electors  was  surprising.  The  electors  who  voted  numbered  301, 
of  whom  107  were  resident  in  the  place  and  1 59  lived  elsewhere.  London 
contained  122  freemen,  Birmingham  22,  Cheltenham  16,  and  Bristol  10  ; 
but  some  of  the  non-resident  electors  were  prevented  from  voting  by 
causes  beyond  their  control.  Three  were  in  India,  two  had  been 
transported  for  life,  and  one  had  been  convicted  of  felony  ;  of  one  it 
was  said  that  he  was  "  drunk,  should  be  seen  on  his  arrival."  Probably 
they  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  him  to  put  him  in  safe  keeping  at  once. 
Truly  the  time  had  come  for  compiling  an  official  register  of  electors, 
and  for  putting  a  distance  limit  on  borough  voters.  If  any  of  the 
familiar  features  of  the  Eatanswill  election  were  present  they  do  not 
appear.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  elected  members  were  unseated 
on  petition  is  ominous,  and  so  perhaps  is  the  fact  that  when  they  were 
again  returned  in  1832  much  eating  and  drinking  in  honour  of  Reform 
followed  the  election  ;  indeed,  in  that  year  Evesham  was  much  more 
virtuously  desirous  of  Reform  than  was  Bristol,  which  had  suffered 
from  more  than  enough  of  it.  But  Evesham  seems  to  enjoy  lively 
times  at  elections  still.  There  is  an  amusing  account  of  the  town  under 
the  charge  of  the  old  constables  and  watchmen  in  1838.  On  the  night 
before  the  polling  in  July,  after  the  constables  had  been  knocked  about, 
*"  the  men  went  out  no  more  this  night  by  order  of  the  mayor,"  and  as 
the  inspector  "  had  nothing  to  report  "  on  the  night  after  the  poll,  it  is 
probable  that  they  did  likewise  on  that  night,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
taken  that  respectable  folks  also  stayed  at  home.  But  the  old  town 
had  its  quiet  corners  of  gentle  life,  which  also  find  a  place  in  the  book. 
Various  topics  and  characters  pass  under  the  reader's  notice  :  An 
exemplary  parson,  who  records  that  on  December  nth,  1788,  he"  dined 
at  Wick,  fell  into  the  vault  there,  a  providential  escape  from  being  more 
hurt  than  I  was  ;  rode  violently  home  "  ;  Matthew  Arnold  ;  different 
pugilists  and  the  company  at  Dover's  Hill  Sports  ;  a  jovial  lawyer  ; 
shin-kicking,  prize-fighting  and  cock-fighting  ;  ghost  stories  and  folk- 
songs. Indeed,  hardly  any  aspect  of  country  life  in  days  gone  by  is 
unrecorded,  and  there  is  a  very  helpful  little  table  of  the  derivations  of 
local  place-names.    It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  newspapers  in 
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some  of  our  other  smaller  towns  would  provide  a  column  for  local 
matter  of  this  kind  ;  it  would  be  very  interesting,  and  in  many  ways 
very  helpful. 

THE  PLACE-NAMES  OF  BERKSHIRE.    By  Rev.   W.  Walter 
Skeat,  Litt.D.  Oxford.    Clarendon  Press.    191 1.  2s. 

This  little  book  of  some  hundred  and  twenty  pages  is  a  good  example 
of  the  literary  method  of  the  study  of  place-names.  Dr.  Skeat  took 
Kelly's  Directory  of  the  Shire,  and  chose  such  names  as  seemed  to  him 
to  be  of  any  interest ;  he  also  consulted  three  county  atlases,  and  in  this 
way  he  obtained  the  list  of  names  which  are  dealt  with.  But  it  is 
evident  that  this  is  a  very  partial  and  imperfect  list,  and  really  a  mis- 
leading one,  because  it  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  very  large  number 
of  names  of  unimportant  places,  many  of  which  names  are,  however,  of 
very  real  interest.  Some  four-fifths  of  Section  267  of  the  Inch  Ordnance 
Map  deals  with  the  south-west  corner  of  Berkshire,  and  in  it  are  about 
seventy  names  of  smaller  places  which  are  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Skeat. 
One  point  comes  out  in  this  examination  of  these  lesser  place-names, 
that  the  Saxon  conquest  of  Berkshire  was  (as  might  be  expected)  much 
more  thorough  than  that  of  Gloucestershire  ;  only  four  out  of  the  seventy 
names  contain  an  element  that  can  be  classed  as  Celtic.  Any  similar 
Gloucestershire  list  would  contain  a  larger  Celtic  proportion  than  this. 
One  result  of  the  method  of  Dr.  Skeat's  compilation  is  that  his  list 
includes  an  unusual  proportion  of  names  of  villages  and  inhabited 
places,  a  fact  which  will  account  for  the  very  large  proportion  of  deri- 
vations given  which  are  significant  of  possession.  The  West  Saxons 
settled  down  "  and  called  the  lands  by  their  own  names."  The  method 
of  examination  of  the  names  is,  of  course,  sound  and  careful,  and  based 
on  a  comparison  of  the  oldest  forms  available.  With  regard  to  this 
matter,  there  is  an  unusual  wealth  of  Anglo-Saxon  charters  which  relate 
to  places  in  Berkshire  ;  but  so  far  at  any  rate  as  they  are  drawn  from 
the  Abingdon  Books, 1  they  probably  belong  rather  to  the  period  of  the 
chartularies  than  to  the  date  attributed  to  the  charter  itself.  Still, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  derivations  given  are  sound  and  in 
accordance  with  the  authorities  quoted.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
places  for  which  more  than  one  plausible  derivation  may  be  given,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  which  represents  the  true  origin.  East  Garston  is 
a  case  in  point.  Dr.  Skeat  connects  the  word  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gcBrstun  (grass  field),  and  gives  the  signification  as  "  Farm  with  abund- 

l  Claudius,  B.  vi,  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century ;  Claudius,  C.  ix,  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 
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ance  of  grass."  Others  derive  it  from  Esgar,  staller  to  the  Confessor 
and  to  Harold,  who  had  owned  the  estate,  and  give  the  derivation  as 
Esgarstown.  The  ancient  forms  would  agree  fairly  well  with  either 
derivation,  and  discussion  on  the  point  is  vain. 

This  little  book  would  be  found  to  be  useful  and  suggestive  by  any 
folk  who  are  interested  in  the  place-names  of  our  district,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  actual  derivations  which  are  given,  but  also  as  affording 
a  sound  example  of  methods  of  investigation  which  should  be  used  in 
such  matters. 

DOCUMENTS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL 
REFORMATION.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Kidd,  D.D.  Oxford. 
Clarendon  Press.    1911.    12s.  6d. 

This  is  a  book  of  the  same  type  with  Bishop  Stubbs's  Select  Charters, 
and  Gee  and  Hardy's  Documents  Illustrative  of  English  Church  History  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  much  more  helpful  book  than  the  latter  work,  for  there 
is  a  good  and  careful  series  of  connective  headings  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  each  of  the  documents.  The  editor  tells  us  that  the  book  was  com- 
piled in  order  to  place  within  the  reach  of  men  who  were  reading  for 
honours  in  the  Theological  School  at  Oxford  a  collection  of  documents 
similar  to  that  contained  in  Haddan  and  Stubbs's  Councils  and  Eccle- 
siastical Documents  and  the  book  of  Gee  and  Hardy  mentioned  above, 
and  a  very  great  debt  is  due  to  the  University  of  Oxford  from  students 
of  Church  History  for  these  three  books.  The  book,  however,  is  very 
much  more  than  a  compilation  of  documents.  Before  each  document, 
or  group  of  documents,  stands  a  short  heading,  connecting  it  up  with 
what  has  gone  before,  and  pointing  out  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the 
documents  quoted.  The  book  is  thus  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere 
collection  of  the  dry  bones  of  history.  One  elementary  point  comes 
out  quite  clearly,  and  that  is  that  the  Reformation  of  the  English  Church, 
so  far  as  doctrine  and  ritual  were  concerned,  was  absolutely  independent 
of  the  Continental  Reformation,  arising  from  different  causes  and 
developing  on  different  lines.  King  Henry  and  his  courtiers  were  as 
greedy  for  the  spoils  of  the  religious  houses  as  were  the  sovereigns  and 
nobility  of  the  Continent ;  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  England  was 
brought  back  very  much  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror ; 
but  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  there  was  absolutely  no  change  in 
the  doctrine  or  ritual  of  the  English  Church.  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
were  kept  at  arm's  length  during  the  reign  of  that  sovereign,  and  the 
Six  Articles  Act  of  1539  sent  Archbishop  Cranmer's  German  wife  back 
to  the  Fatherland.    Yet  by  1547  both  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  had 
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taken  firm  root  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  Denmark  and 
Norway,  though  not  as  yet  Sweden,  were  definitely  committed  to 
Lutheranism.  The  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  was  distinctly 
Catholic,  and  it  was  not  until  the  rule  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
was  in  full  force,  after  1549,  that  the  principles  of  Continental  Protes- 
tantism obtained  a  footing  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  even  he  pro- 
fessed the  old  religion  on  the  scaffold.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  were  foreign  religions 
in  England,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that 
either  obtained  a  lasting  foothold  in  the  country. 

The  first  document  is  the  Bull  Unigenitus  of  January  27th,  1343,  and 
following  upon  it  are  documents  illustrating  the  theory  of  Indulgences 
and  the  practice  of  their  sale,  Luther's  Theses,  and  the  controversies 
which  resulted  in  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  after  that  an  account  of  the 
gradual  spread  and  settlement  of  Lutheranism  in  Germany.  The 
spread  of  the  Reformation  was  much  more  rapid  in  German  Switzerland. 
Zurich  was  the  point  from  which  it  spread  early  in  1 522,  and  in  nine  years 
it  was  firmly  rooted.  The  Popes  were  disposed  to  deal  leniently  with 
Switzerland,  because  it  was  a  good  recruiting  ground.  French  Switzer- 
land was  not  far  behind  ;  the  Reformation  on  Zwingli's  model  was 
established  at  Geneva,  and  Calvin  was  settled  there  by  1536,  eleven 
years  before  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the  suggestion  of  Bishop 
Stubbs,  some  Scottish  documents  were  added  to  the  collection.  Scotland 
did  not  accept  the  Reformation  until  1560,  and  then,  under  the  direction 
of  John  Knox,  it  went  fast  and  far,  too  far  at  any  rate  for  King  James 
VI,  who  had  suffered  more  than  enough  from  Puritanism  before  he 
reached  the  English  throne. 

The  book  is,  of  course,  one  for  reference  rather  than  for  reading,  but 
translations  are  provided  for  foreign  documents,  except  those  in  Latin, 
French  and  Scots.  The  confession  of  Augsburg  is  printed  at  length  as 
an  authoritative  statement  of  Lutheran  doctrine.  It  is  also  valuable 
because  it  formed  in  many  places  by  actual  quotation,  and  in  many 
more  by  sense  and  meaning,  the  foundation  on  which  a  large  number  of 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  were  framed  ;  for 
contrary  to  a  very  common  opinion,  these  Articles  are  Lutheran  and  not 
Calvinistic  in  their  phraseology.  There  is  very  little  that  is  Calvinistic 
in  them  except  with  regard  to  predestination  and  election,  and  these 
were  points  which  the  Lutherans  very  wisely  left  alone. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  very  little  is  generally  known  in  England  about 
the  principles  and  history  of  the  Continental  Reformation  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  also  that  there  is  a  too  common  idea  that  Continental  Pro- 
testantism is  loose  in  doctrine  and  careless  in  practice,  an  idea  which  is 
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quite  wrong,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  Northern 
Europe  are  concerned.  So  if  this  book  should  lead  to  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent  and  to  a  better  appreciation 
of  their  position,  it  will  do  good  work  among  us. 

THE  CHURCH  REGISTER  (a.d..  15  59-1 7 13)  of  the  Ancient  Parish 
of  Westbury-upon-Trym.  With  Introduction  by  H.  J.  Wilkins, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Westbury-upon-Trym.  Bristol:  J.  W.  Arrowsmith 
Ltd.    19 1 2.    12s.  6d. 

This  is  a  transcript  of  the  oldest  Register  Book  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Westbury-upon-Trym,  a  parish  which  reaches  from 
St.  Michael's  Hill  in  Bristol  to  Avonmouth.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
mentioned,  according  to  Atkyns,  it  contained  about  650  souls,  but  the 
population  now  would  amount  to  about  39,000.  The  transcript  extends 
over  204  pages,  and  as  there  would  be  on  an  average  about  thirty  names 
on  a  page,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  Vicar  of  Westbury  has  placed  on 
record  some  six  thousand  entries  relating  to  the  births,  marriages  and 
deaths  of  his  parishioners  in  days  gone  by. 

The  Introduction  commences  with  a  summary  of  the  history  of 
Church  Registers  in  England,  and  it  appears  that  Westbury  is 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  series  of  these  books  from  1559  to 
.the  present  day,  complete  and  in  good  condition.  A  short  account  is 
then  given  of  matters  of  interest  to  the  parish  arising  out  of  entries  in 
the  Register,  such  as  the  names  of  the  curates  from  time  to  time — for 
Westbury  was  only  a  perpetual  curacy — visitations  of  the  plague,  and 
entries  relating  to  notable  parishioners.  With  regard  to  the  entries 
themselves,  the  number  of  persons  described  as  "a  stranger," 
*'  traveller,"  "  peregrinus,"  "  beggar,"  is  striking,  but  the  position  of 
Westbury  on  the  high  roads  leading  to  the  passages  across  the  channel 
would  no  doubt  account  for  such  titles  ;  they  also  illustrate  the  savagery 
with  which  the  old  law  of  settlement  made  it  almost  needful  to  treat 
"  foreigners  "  or  people  who  had  no  legal  settlement  in  the  parish.  On 
the  other  hand,  famulus  and  famula,  1623-4,  may  mark  the  close 
connection  of  the  household  servants  with  the  family,  and  servus 
reminds  us  that  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  a  commission  in  1574  to  free 
her  bondmen  and  bondwomen  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Somerset,  and  Gloucester.  It  is  quite  possible  that  James  Liddiate 
servus,  buried  June  26th,  1627,  had  been  born  in  bondage,  that  he  had 
been  literally  a  serf. 

The  parishioners  of  Westbury  in  particular,  and  indeed  all  who  are 
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interested  in  the  local  names  of  the  district,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Dr.  Wilkins  for  the  very  great  amount  of  care  and  trouble  which  he 
must  have  expended  on  this  valuable  source  of  material  for  a  trustworthy 
parish  history. 

BRISTOL  MERCHANT  MARKS.     By  Alfred  E.  Hudd,  F.S.A. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  paper  published  in  Volume  VII.,  Part  II.  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club.  The  part  is  not  yet 
issued,  but  when  it  appears  it  will  be  the  swan  song  of  the  Club,  which  is 
now  being  wound  up,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  papers  in  the  part  are  of 
anything  like  the  interest  of  this  one,  it  will  be  at  any  rate  clear  that  the 
Club  did  not  die  of  old  age  or  of  failing  power,  but  that  those  who  were 
responsible  for  it  felt  that  it  had  done  the  work  for  which  it  was  founded, 
and  that  that  being  so,  it  was  better  that  it  should  cease  to  exist  before 
it  began  to  perish  of  decrepitude.  The  passing  of  the  Clifton  Antiquarian 
Club  is  a  matter  of  real  interest  to  members  of  our  Society.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  two  Societies  have  moved  side  by  side 
in  Bristol,  a  very  considerable  number  of  members  belonging  to  both 
of  them  ;  and  the  present  writer  remembers  with  gratitude  that  when 
he  undertook  for  the  second  time  the  editorship  of  the  Transactions 
his  task  was  rendered  very  much  less  difficult  by  the  kindness  of  the 
members  of  the  Clifton  Club,  who  allowed  him  to  use  several  papers 
which  had  been  promised  for  the  use  of  their  Proceedings. 

Mr.  Hudd  has  figured  and  described  no  fewer  than  483  merchants' 
marks,  which  have  been  used  by  nien  in  business  in  the  borough  of 
Bristol,  ranging  in  date  from  about  1280  to  175 1.  There  are  also  other 
marks  which  are  not  strictly  merchants'  marks,  the  earliest  of  which 
bears  the  name  of  Roger  le  Paulmer,  probably  the  one  of  that  name 
who  was  propositus  in  12 18-19,  for  the  deed  to  which  it  is  attached 
is  witnessed  by  Rd.  Aillard,  mayor  in  1233-4  and  1239-40.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  the  mark  of  a  man  who  bore  office  within  three  years 
of  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta.  Mr.  Hudd  has  provided  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  history  of  merchants'  marks  and  their  relation 
to  armorial  bearings.  The  line  between  armorial  bearings  and  a 
merchant's  mark  placed  upon  a  shield  must  have  been  a  thin  one,  and 
one  wonders  at  what  stage  of  development  folks  like  the  De  la  Poles 
ceased  to  be  mere  merchants  and  became  gentlemen  who  might  use 
shields.  To  a  very  considerable  extent  the  choice  of  these  marks  would 
seem  to  be  arbitary,  but  there  are  many  which  are  obviously  devices 
founded  on  the  initials  of  the  users,  or  the  mast  of  a  ship  with  streamers, 
or  in  some  cases  on  symbols  of  their  trade,  or  on  a  play  on  the  surname,. 
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as  when  a  fish  appears  as  the  mark  of  Thomas  Fish  about  1450.  Mr. 
Hudd  has  figured  very  beautifully  483  of  these  marks,  and  has,  as  far 
as  possible,  identified  the  owners,  and  given  particulars  of  their  position 
in  life. 

The  infinite  variety  and  ingenuity  of  these  marks  gives  us  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  taste  and  wit  of  those  who  devised  them  ;  they  are 
certainly  of  far  greater  interest  than  are  the  creatures  in  the  menagerie 
of  Herald's  College.  Those  who  possess  the  last  part  of  the  publications 
of  the  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club  will  be  fortunate  in  possessing  this  most 
delightful  record  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  in  device  of  our  forefathers 
who  minded  their  business  in  the  borough  of  Bristol. 


GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL  TOWER. 

NOTES  by  F.  W.  WALLER,  F.R.I.B.A. 

The  following  notes  have  reference  almost  exclusively  to 
the  tower  of  the  Cathedral,  only  so  much  other  descriptive 
matter  being  introduced  as  seemed  necessary  to  lead  up 
to  the  main  subject. 

The  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  the  writing  of  these  notes 
was  the  fall  in  1906  of  a  large  piece  of  stone  from  the  choir 
groining  at  the  junction  with  the  tower. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  at  once  gave  instructions  for  a 
scaffold  to  be  erected,  and  an  investigation  to  be  made  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this  fall  of  stone,  and  serious  defects 
were  found,  which  it  was  impossible  to  detect  from  below. 

Although  the  architectural  history  of  the  Cathedral 
generally  has  been  exhaustively  dealt  with  in  modern  time 
by  many  well-known  authorities,  in  no  case,  so  far  as  is 
known,  has  the  tower  received  that  attention  which  its  most 
exceptional  character  appears  to  demand.  The  general 
circumstances  and  date  of  erection  are  given,  and  its  beauty 
is  commented  upon  by  all,  but  nothing  further  ;  and  as 
important  reparative  works  were  required  in  connection 
with  the  tower,  it  seemed  most  desirable  that  the  necessity 
for  these,  and  their  nature  and  extent,  should  be  as  widely 
known  and  as  fully  understood  as  possible. 

"  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  during  the 
Commonwealth,"  to  use  the  words  of  Furney  and  Wantner, 
"  the  total  destruction  of  the  Cathedral  was  intended,  and 
the  persons  who  designed  it  had  agreed  amongst  themselves 
for  their  several  proportions."  The  little  cloisters  and  the 
lady  chapel  were  begun  to  be  pulled  down,  "  instruments 
and  tackle  provided  for  to  take  down  the  tower,  but  owing 
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to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Dorney,  and  the  influence  of  Captains 
Dunn  and  Pury,  and  Mr.  Shepherd,  with  Cromwell,  it  was 
granted  to  the  mayor  and  burgesses  in  1657." 

To  follow  the  various  changes  which  led  to  the  erection 
of  the  present  tower,  and  the  many  remarkable  features 
connected  with  it,  both  past  and  present,  these  notes  have 
been  arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(1)  A  brief  notice  of  the  general  architectural  history, 
with  quotations  from  well-known  authorities. 

(2)  A  description  of  the  chief  constructive  peculiarities. 

(3)  The  then  existing  condition,  internal  and  external, 
so  far  as  such  could  be  ascertained. 

As  the  subject  is  necessarily  technical,  numerous 
illustrations  are  given,  some  of  which  are  from  drawings  by 
the  late  Mr.  F.  S.  Waller,  and  the  remainder  from  drawings 
and  photographs  specially  prepared. 

The  ground   plan   of  the  Norman 
No.  I.  church  included  the  nave  and  aisles,. 

Ground  Plan,     choir  and  sanctuary,  short  transepts 
Showing  Norman  with  apsidal  eastern  chapels,  and  a  choir 
Work.  aisle,  or  "  procession  path,"  terminating 

in  three  eastern  chapels,  also  apsidal. 
With  the  addition  of  the  lady  chapel  and  the  cloisters, 
this  ground  plan  still  remains,  as  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  Norman  work  throughout  the 
building  belongs  either  to  this  original  church,  built  by 
Abbot  Serlo,  and  dedicated  in  1100,  or  to  the  restorations 
after  the  fire  of  1122.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  tower  is 
carried  on  the  four  large  piers  in  the  centre. 

No.  ia.  „     .  .  ,  .  . 

„  Snowing  tower  piers  at  this  level. 

Triforium  Plan.  0  r 

A    bird's-eye    view,    prepared  by 
No.  2.  the  late  Mr.  F.  S.  Waller,  shows  the 

Bird's-Eye  View,   remains  of   the  Norman  work  more 
fully,  and  quoting  from  his  notes — 
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"  In  this  sketch  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  in  a  general 
way,  all  that  is  left  now  standing  of  the  original  church  of 
the  twelfth  century,  as  it  would  appear  if  cleared  of  all  the 
portions  reconstructed  with  Norman  stones  in  more  recent 
times,  as  well  as  of  all  work  which  has  been  erected  since 

A.D.  1200. 

"  In  considering  this  sketch  it  is  worth  while  to  note 
how  little  attention  our  ancestors  paid  to  that  which  in 
the  present  day  has  become  an  axiom,  '  Do  not  trust  to  old 
foundations  to  rebuild  upon,'  as  in  all  cases  they  have 
re-used  them  when  required  for  their  new  works.  For  the 
first  and  most  important  instance  of  this  take  the  central 
tower.  The  original  Norman  tower  was  probably  somewhat 
similar  to  that  at  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  and  might  have  been 
about  one  square  in  height  above  the  apex  of  the  then  roof  of 
the  choir.  This  tower  was  taken  down,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
■century  the  present  tower  was  erected,  of  much  less 
thickness  of  masonry,  no  doubt,  but  of  at  least  double  the 
height,  as  measured  from  the  choir  roof,  and  the  whole  of 
it  borne  on  the  original  twelfth-century  foundation,  assisted, 
it  is  true,  by  flying  buttresses  carried  skilfully  and  with  great 
picturesque  effect  across  the  openings  in  the  transept  walls." 

No.  3.  This  shows  what  remains  of  the 

Additions,        Norman    nave    and    the  clerestory 
Norman  Nave.     added  later,  which   joins  the  tower 
on  the  west  side. 

The  only  early  authority  on  the 
No.  4.  architectural  history  of  the  building, 

Casing  Norman    apart   from   the   building   itself,  is 
Choir.  Abbot   Froucester's   (1381   to  1412) 

Chronicle  of  the  Abbey. 
According  to  this  the  choir  was  cased  and  vaulted  by 
Abbots  Staunton  (1337-51)  and  Horton  (1351-77).  This 
view  shows  how  the  casing  was  done.    This  work  must  also 
have  included  the  lower  portion  of  the  tower  (as  far  as  the 

13  a 
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roof),  since  there  is  no  break  in  the  vaulting,  and  the  work 
is  of  the  same  character  throughout.  As  far  as  the 
springing  of  the  flying-arch  that  carries  the  groining,  the 
piers  of  the  tower  are  Norman  ;  to  this  point  the  walls  of 
the  tower,  choir  and  presbytery  were  taken  down. 

The  graceful  structures  which  cross 
No.  4a.  the    transept     arches    are    such  an 

Flying  Arches.  exceptional  feature  that  a  further 
reference  to  them  may  be  permissible. 
To  quote  Willis  : — 

"  The  light  arches  which  cross  the  main  arches  of  the 
tower  north  and  south,  and  which  look  like  '  pieces  of 
carpentry  in  stone,'  do  not  in  reality  support  the  vault, 
which  rests  securely  on  the  wall  behind.  They  were  not, 
however,  intended  to  deceive. 

"  Unless  some  resting-place  was  provided,  the  builders 
must  have  allowed  the  capital  to  hang  down  to  a  level 
with  the  others  without  anything  to  support  it,  or  altered 
the  arch  above,  and  thus  have  disturbed  the  curvature  of 
the  vault.  The  flying  arch  was  contrived  to  get  rid  of 
these  defects." 

Willis  further  says  : — 

"  The  whole  building,  indeed,  is  full  of  peculiar  fancies, 
which  all  appear  to  be  characteristic  of  a  school  of  masons 
who  were  estremely  skilful,  and  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  skill."  Willis  professed  his  admiration  for 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  science  shown  in  their  masonry,  he  believed  they  had 
none.  They  were  perfectly  practical  and  most  ingenious 
men  ;  they  worked  experimentally  ;  if  their  buildings  were 
strong  enough  there  they  stood,  if  they  were  too  strong 
they  also  stood,  but  if  they  were  too  weak  they  gave  way, 
and  they  put  props  and  built  the  next  stronger.  That  was 
their  science,  and  very  good  practical  science  it  was  ;  but 
in  many  cases  they  imperilled  their  work  and  gave  trouble 
to  future  restorers.  .  , 
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"  The  tower  of  Gloucester  may  be  compared  with  the 
central  tower  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  of  later  date 
(Gloucester,  1450-60,  height  225  feet ;  Canterbury,  1495- 
1517,  height  235  feet),  and  of  more  massive  character. 
Both  towers  form  admirable  centres  to  the  masses  of 
building  clustered  round  them,  and  well  illustrate  the  great 
advantage  (which  English  architects  alone  seem  to  have 
appreciated)  of  "  placing  the  principal  features  of  their 
churches  on  the  intersection  of  the  nave  with  the  transept. " 

"  But  the  light  and  graceful  tracery  of  the  parapets  and 
of  the  pinnacles  of  the  tower  is  that  which  gives  especial 
character  to  the  exterior  of  Gloucester."  There  is  said  to 
have  been  another  tower  and  spire,  but  no  evidences  have 
been  discovered. 

So   far   the   general   history  and 
Construction.     description  of  the  building  have  been 
briefly   noted,    to   lead   up   to  the 
consideration  of  the  tower. 

As  previously  stated,  the  tower  is  built  upon  old 
foundations,  and  so  far  as  is  known  no  addition  was  made  to 
those  foundations  ;  they  probably  rest  on  hard  blue  clay, 
but  peat  is  known  to  exist  eighteen  feet  below  College 
Street.  The  first  forty-seven  feet  of  the  tower  piers  from 
the  ground  upwards  is  Norman  masonry,  composed  of  a  core 
of  rough  work  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  with  a  casing  of 
ashlar  stone  of  varying  thickness,  which  has  been  in  some 
respects  cut  about  and  altered. 

It  may  be  that  even  when  the 
Choir,  1351-77.     choir  groining  was  finished  (1377),  as 
Tower,  1450-60.    also  the  continuation  under  the  tower, 
the   builders   had  not  fully  decided 
what  the  detail  of  the  new  tower  should  be,  as  in  the  interval 
of  about  seventy  years  between  then  and  1450,  when  it  was 
built,  their  ideas  may  have  altered  and  enlarged. 

Plans  of  the  piers  at  ground  and  triforium  levels  as  they 
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now  stand  have  been  prepared  to  show  the  Norman  work, 
and  subsequent  alterations  and  additions. 

At  the  ground  level  the  half-round 
No.  5.  moulds  towards  the  choir  have  been 

Tower  Plan.  shaved  off  to  a  point  above  the  choir 
Ground  Plan.  stalls,  where  they  are  finished  on  a 
corbel,  the  object  apparently  of  this 
being  to  let  the  stalls  lie  back  flat  against  the  walls.  The 
east  side  of  the  east  piers  have  later  additions,  and  the  west 
sides  of  the  west  piers  have  been  interfered  with  by  the 
organ  screen,  and  great  part  of  the  half-round  column  on  the 
west  side  of  the  south-west  pier  has  been  cut  away  to  make 
room  for  Abbot  Seabrook's  Chapel,  thus  reducing  the 
strength  of  this  pier. 

The   plan    at    the    triforium  level 
No.  6.  shows  the  addition  of  a  roll  on  either 

Tower  Plan,      side  of  the  half-round  Norman  moulds 
Triforium  Level,  towards   the   choir,    and   a  similar 
half-round  on  the  angle  of  the  arch 
jamb,  this  being  part  of  the  choir  casing  (1351-77). 

The  dotted  lines  on  this  plan  show  the  walls  above  the 
tower  groining,  and  consequently  above  the  remains  of  the 
Norman  work,  being  part  of  the  structure  begun  in  1450, 
and  the  taking  of  these  plans  accurately  has  revealed  a 
very  interesting  point  as  regards  the  starting  of  the  tower, 
viz.  : — 

That  the  new  work  does  not  fit  accurately  over  the  old — 
the  internal  lines  of  the  walls  set  6  in.  inwards  over  the  lines 
of  the  piers  below,  and  the  external  lines  of  the  walls 
1  ft.  10  in.  inwards  back  from  the  external  lines  of  the  piers  ; 
thus  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  may  the  piers  be  of 
questionable  capacity  for  their  work,  but  the  superstructure 
bears  unequally  on  the  piers,  this  being  an  additional 
element  of  weakness. 
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This  plan  is  extremely  instructive 
No.  7.  from  the  artistic  point  of   view,  as 

Lower  Belfry    showing  how  the  admirable  effects  of 
at  Sill  Level,     light  and  shade  on  the  tower  are 
produced  by  the  bold  projection  of 
the  buttresses,  and  the  deep  recessing  of  the  windows  and 
moldings. 

No.  8.  The  next  plans  are  through  the 

Upper  Belfry  at  upper  and  lower  stages  of  the  belfry, 
Stll  Level.       and  are  given  to  show  how,  with  a 
very  thin  wall,   the   same  vigorous 
No.  9.  effect  is  maintained  externally,  but 

Upper  Belfry,  at  the  cost  of  the  lightest  possible 
Higher  Levels,  construction. 

Is  a  section  through  the  tower  and 
No.  10.  north  and  south  transepts,  and  this 

Section  of  Tower,  indicates  even  more  clearly  than  the 
North  to  South,  plan  the  manner  in  which  the  super- 
structure was  started  off  the  Norman 
piers,  and  also  the  gradations  in  the  thickness  of  the 
stonework  at  the  several  stages,  the  solid  walls  immediately 
above  the  groining  being  5  ft.  6  in.  thick,  those  of  the  chamber 
above  containing  the  great  bell  3  ft.  6  in.  thick,  those  of 
the  lower  stage  of  the  belfry  over  2  ft  thick,  and  of  the  upper 
stage  of  the  belfry  only  8  J  in.  to  10  in.,  according  to  position. 
This,  as  before  stated,  refers  to  the  solid  part  of  the  walls  on 
the  several  faces,  exclusive  of  the  projections  of  panel  work 
and  buttresses  ;  but  even  allowing  for  these  latter,  the 
slightness  of  the  structure  is  most  remarkable,  and 
especially  so  looking  to  the  great  size  of  the  tower  and  the 
large  pinnacles  carried  on  the  angles,  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  not  only  has  actual  dead-weight  to  be 
considered,  but  there  is  another  most  important  factor  with 
a  building  of  this  size,  and  in  such  a  position  fully  open 
to  the  effect  of  great  gales,  viz.  that  of  wind  pressure. 
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Lesser  elements  of  weight  and  disturbance  have  also 
to  be  allowed  for  ;  the  bells  and  floors  add  appreciably  to 
the  former,  and  the  sway  and  vibration  of  the  bells  when  a 
peal  is  being  rung  are  really  an  unknown  quantity. 

It  is  said  that  before  the  bells  and  framing  were  put  in 
order  some  few  years  since,  that  if  a  bucket  of  water  was 
put  in  the  centre  of  the  tower  roof,  filled  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  top,  the  vibration  and  sway  when  a  peal  was  being 
rung  was  sufficient  to  slop  the  water  over.  Such  is  not  the 
case  now,  as  the  effect  has  been  tried  recently,  and  the 
movement  of  the  water  was  small. 

This  view  of  the  framing  beneath 
No.  11.  the    floors    carrying    the     bells  is 

Framing  Upper     interesting  as  showing  the  effort  made 
Belfry  Floor,     to  throw  the  weight  low  down  on 
the  thick  walls. 

And  the  view  of  the  roof  is  very 
No.  12.  instructive  as  showing  not  only  the 

Tower  Roof  and  framing  of  the  timbers,  but  also  the 
Pinnacle  Arches,  method  adopted  for  the  support  of 
the  inner  angles  of  the  great  pinnacles, 
a  most  remarkable  piece  of  construction. 

We  now  come  to  a  more  interesting  feature  in  the 
construction  of  this  tower,  one  which  may  be  regarded  almost 
as  an  engineering  rather  than  an  architectural  problem. 

The  builders  of  the  tower  seem  to  have  recognised  that 
they  had  but  little  margin  of  safety  in  their  new  work  (very 
little  according  to  modern  views),  and  to  assist  in  securing 
stability  they  introduced  flying  buttresses  wherever  they 
could  be  adopted,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  them 
across  openings  or  windows,  or  in  fact  anywhere  that 
seemed  desirable.  Whether  this  was  done  on  any  definite 
principle,  and  after  due  calculation,  or  merely  as  seemed 
best,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  some  of  the  buttresses  are  so 
slight  as  to  be  of  very  little  practical  value. 
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To  further  reduce  the  weights  on  the  old  work,  the 
vaults  are  in  part  constructed  of  "  puff  "  stone,  a  very  light 
material. 

This  plan  shows  the  way  in  which 
No.  13.  these    buttresses    radiate    from  the 

Plan  of  Flying  tower,  and  the  distance  to  which 
Buttresses.  they  extend.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  buttresses  to  the  north  do  not 
project  out  nearly  so  far  as  those  to  the  south,  and  are  less 
in  number.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
south  side,  and  especially  the  south-east  angle  of  the  tower, 
is  weaker  than  the  rest,  and  has  shown  more  signs  of 
movement.  This  weakness  may  have  been  recognised  at 
the  time,  and  efforts  made  to  counteract  it.  One  reason 
why  the  south-east  angle  is  weaker  is  that  it  contains  the 
staircase,  the  walls  of  which  are  very  slight  ;  again,  the 
variation  may  have  been  consequent  on  the  greater  extent 
of  building  on  the  north  side,  which  in  itself  appeared  to 
constitute  a  buttress  in  that  direction. 

Reverting  to  the  section  through 
No.  10.  the  north  and  south  transepts  and 

Section  of  Tower,  tower  looking  eastward,  this  shows 
North  to  South,  certain  of  the  buttresses  referred  to 
on  the  plan,  and  indicates  very 
clearly  the  great  difference  between  the  north  and  south 
sides,  and  the  increase  of  strength  on  the  latter.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  large  and  massive  buttresses  here  shown 
are  internal,  and  cross  the  openings  of  the  arches  between  the 
transept  and  St.  Andrew's  Chapel  below,  and  between  the 
transepts  and  triforium  above,  and  this  in  the  most 
independent  and  utilitarian  fashion,  and  without  any 
regard  to  appearance.  The  dotted  lines  above  both  south 
and  north  show  other  external  supports  on  the  outside  of 
the  transept  wall.  These  will  be  more  fully  shown  on 
diagrams  and  photographs  which  follow. 
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No.  14. 
East  Side,  South 
Transept. 


Is  from  a  photograph  of  the  same 
position. 


No.  15. 


This  photograph  is  from  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave,  and  gives  a  view  of 


From  South  Aisle  the   only  internal   buttress   on  the 


across  the  triforium  arch  on  the  east  side,  the  support  at 
the  lower  level  being  obtained  from  the  solid  external  wall, 
but  outside  that  wall  are  further  supports  at  a  higher  level, 
as  we  shall  see  later.  In  the  north  transept  there  are  no 
internal  buttresses  at  all,  and  only  two  light  external  ones 
high  up,  as  will  be  shown. 

In  addition  to  what  may  be  termed  the  direct  buttresses 
inside  are  the  angle  or  oblique  buttresses  in  the  north  and 
south  triforium,  going  up  to  and  assisting  in  the  carriage 
of  the  great  angle  projections  of  the  tower.  These 
projections  are  otherwise  carried  on  the  south-west  and 
north-west  angles,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  external 
photographs. 

These  views  furnish  a  good  illustra- 
Nos.  16  &  18. 1  tion  of  the  western  buttresses  to 
the  tower,  rising  off  and  supported 
by  the  nave  arcades,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  they  rise 
to  a  point  on  the  tower  about  equal  to  the  lines  of  the 
choir  on  the  east  side,  thus  giving  an  equivalent  stay,  east 
and  west.  Below,  on  the  east  side,  the  lines  of  the  hood  mould 
over  the  first  window  of  the  choir  are  carried  through,  and 
give  the  effect  of  a  further  support,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  much  constructional  value  in  this  ;  and 
below  this  again  is  another  flying  buttress  across  the  window, 
but  some  distance  away  from  it,  so  that  it  does  not  obstruct 
the  light.    This  latter  support  is  a  comparatively  light 

1  Two  views  from  Carter's  plates  have  been  for  cogent  reasons 
omitted,  but  Nos.  16  and  18  in  a  measure  supply  their  place 


of  Nave. 


west  side  of  the  south  transept,  and 
that  corresponds  to  the  upper  one 
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structure,  and  composed  of  Norman  stonework  re-used,  and 
starts  off  a  Norman  cap  turned  upside-down,  and  it  rests  on 
the  solid  masonry  of  the  arcade  below,  between  the  choir 
and  triforium.  The  stonework  was  badly  decayed,  and  has 
been  in  part  renewed,  and  is  reconstructed  of  double  the 
thickness  to  increase  the  strength,  and  this  has  been  done 
without  altering  the  external  appearance  or  darkening  the 
window.  There  is  a  similar  arrangement  on  the  north 
side,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

These  views  also  show  the  external  buttresses  on  the 
west  wall  of  the  south  transept,  likewise  the  only 
buttress  on  the  north  transept  on  this  side,  and  also  those 
on  the  tower  in  elevation,  and  the  way  they  seat  down  on 
the  nave  roof  behind  the  parapets. 

The  following  photographs  of  the  exterior  will  perhaps 
afford  a  clearer  insight  to  the  arrangement  and  functions 
of  the  flying  supports  than  any  technical  drawings  or 
description. 

From    the    south-west,    with  the 
No.  16.  external  buttresses  from  the  staircase 

Tower,  turret  of  the  transept  up  past  the  one 

South-West.      window  and  over  the  other  to  the 
angle  of  the  tower,  and  the  western 
struts  rising  above  the  nave  roof. 

From  the  north-west,  with  the  upper 
No.  17.  part  of  the  buttress  only  against  the 

Tower,  transept    wall,     passing    over  the 

North-West.      window  and  finishing  against  a  block 
of  masonry  between  the  windows,  but 
there  are  no  corresponding  buttresses  below ;  here  also  the 
western  supports  show. 

From  the  south-east.    Here  again 
No.  18.  is    an    upper    buttress    against  the 

Tower,  transept  wall,  stopped  by  a  block  of 

South-East.       masonry  between  the  windows,  as  in 
the  north  transept,  but  it  will  not  be 
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forgotten  that  there  are  further  supports  below  this  crossing 
the  openings  of  the  triforium,  and  an  angle  buttress  beneath 
the  triforium  roof  ;  there  are  also  two  against  the  choir,  one 
crossing  the  window  and  one  above. 

From  the  north-east.    The  arrange- 
No.  19.  ment  here  is  very  similar  to  that  on 
Tower,           the  south-east  side,  except  that  an 
North-East.       interesting    part    of    the  Norman 
building,  a  disused  circular  staircase, 
shows  here.    This  was  filled  up  solid,  and  some  of  the  later 
stonework  stops  against  it  (here  note  the  angle  buttresses 
beneath  the  triforium  roof). 

Having  briefly  enumerated  some  of  the  main 
constructional  features,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  draw 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  minor  details.  As  may  be  supposed 
with  a  highly  ornate  building,  so  lightly  constructed,  and 
which  has  stood  for  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
(1460-1908),  much  of  it  is  well  put  together  ;  but  some  parts, 
•on  the  contrary,  are  very  defective.  For  example,  on  some 
of  the  lesser  buttresses  there  are  straight  joints  in  the 
masonry,  with  no  bond  whatever  for  many  feet ;  the  backs 
•of  some  of  the  canopies  were  so  arranged  as  not  to  throw  off 
water  properly,  and  considerable  damage  has  occurred  in 
consequence  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  of  the  great 
horizontal  courses  have  no  proper  drip  beneath,  the  result 
being  that  water  which  should  have  been  thrown  off  and 
fallen  clear  has  dribbled  down  on  the  stonework  below 
and  decayed  it ;  and  again,  some  of  the  jointing  of  the 
masonry  is  curiously  arranged,  and  not  to  the  best 
.advantage. 

Next,  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Condition  of  the  tower,  it  may  be  well  to  begin  with 
Interior.         the  interior  of  the  choir,  as  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  actual  fall  of 
stonework  here  that  the  recent  works  were  taken  in  hand, 
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though  the  necessity  of  repairs  to  the  tower  has  been 
recognised  for  years  past. 

With   the   aid   of   strong  glasses, 
No.  20.  the  fracture  could  be  detected  from 

Choir  Window    the  floor,  of  the  choir  and  the  space 
Next  Tower,      whence  the  stone  came,  but  it  was  not 
South  Side  of.     until  the  scaffolds  were  erected  and  a 
critical  examination  could  be  made 
No.  21.  that  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief 

The  Choir  Window,  and  the  dangerous  condition  of  the 
Showing         stonework  were  fully  revealed.  The 
Settlement.      stone  that  fell  was  part  of  one  of  the 
ribs  at  the  side  of  the  window,  and  it 
was  evident  from  the  dirty  condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
fracture  that  the  original  cause,  whatever  it  might  have 
been,  was  not  of  recent  date,  but  it  was  equally  evident 
from  the   appearance  of   the  lower  end   that  the  final 
severance  was  due  to  a  much  later  movement. 

No.  22.  Further  investigation  only  served 

Choir  Window,      to  increase  the  alarm  already  felt, 
Showing  Fracture,  as  there  proved  to  be  most  serious 
settlements  and  cracks,  not  only  inside 
South  Side,       and    in     the    window    itself,  but 
No.  23.  reaching  right  up  into  the  groining 

Choir  Groining,   above,  and  the  first  anxiety  was  to 
know  whether  the  building  was  then 
Nos.  24,  25.       actually   moving   and    crushing  the 
Broken  Shafts,    stonework,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
mischief  was  progressive,  or  whether 
it  had  ceased,  at   all   events  for  the  time,  for  if  pro- 
gressive and  crushing  was  taking  place  due  to  the  weight 
above,  the  position  would  be  very  grave  indeed. 

A  report  was  at  once  submitted  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
and  an  inquiry  made  as  to  whether  they  would  wish  to  have 
other  advice  in  such  a  critical  matter,  but  they  considered 
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this  unnecessary,  and  only  to  be  called  for  should  further 
developments  render  it  desirable. 

In  order  to  fully  gauge  the  position  as  regards  the  actual 
stability  of  the  tower,  and  to  ascertain  if  possible  whether 
the  defects  which  had  shown  on  the  great  piers  and  work 
in  the  choir  were  attributable  in  any  degree  to  crushing,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  calculate  the  weight  of  the  structure 
resting  on  the  four  piers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  is  an 
extremely  difficult  calculation  to  make,  and  the  result  can 
only  be  roughly  approximate  on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  projections  and  panels  and  openings  in  the  several  stages, 
and  the  very  light  and  open  character  of  the  parapet  and 
pinnacles  ;  but  the  result  showed  that  the  weight  on  the 
four  large  piers  which  support  the  tower  is  much  greater 
than  we  should  put  upon  them  at  the  present  day. 

As  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  weight  of  the  tower, 
including  the  roof  and  floors,  bells  and  framing,  with  the 
groining  and  arches  as  seen  from  the  choir,  would  be  over 
4,500  tons,  being  more  than  1,100  tons  to  each  pier,  and  this 
is  on  Norman  rubble  masonry  cased  with  ashlar. 

This  may  well  account  for  some  of  the  movements  and 
cracks  which  have  taken  place  in  the  past,  and  especially  so 
when  the  influence  of  wind  pressure  and  earthquake  shocks, 
even  light  as  they  are  in  this  country,  are  taken  into 
consideration  ;  and  there  is  a  further  point,  already  noted, 
that  the  later  superstructure  does  not  stand  fairly  over  the 
old  Norman  piers,  but  sets  inwards  upon  them. 

In  considering  these  facts  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
although  the  load  is  much  in  excess  of  what  we  should  now 
place  on  masonry  of  this  class,  yet  the  actual  crushing  weight 
would  be  several  times  as  great. 

To  still  further  appreciate  this  position,  calculations 
were  made  to  ascertain  the  wind  pressure  on  the  west  side 
of  the  tower  at  given  velocities. 

The  area  taken  is  from  the  level  of  the  nave  roof  to  the 
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top  of  the  parapet,  and  omitting  the  pinnacles,  the  pressure 
in  to'ns  is  approximately  as  follows  : — 

With  a  wind  of  thirty  miles  per  hour  velocity  the  pressure 
is  about  7J  tons  on  the  whole  side  of  the  tower,  or  12  tons 
diagonally,  i.e.  with  a  south-west  wind. 

With  a  wind  at  sixty  miles  velocity  the  '  pressure  is 
about  36  tons  on  the  whole  side  of  the  tower,  or  45  tons 
diagonally. 

Since  the  Tay  Bridge  disaster  in  December,  1879,  the 
Board  of  Trade  require  an  allowance  for  wind  of  56  lb.  per 
square  foot  on  railway  bridges. 

On  this  basis  a  pressure  of  115  tons  would  have  to  be 
allowed  for  on  one  side  of  the  tower,  or  162  tons  diagonally. 1 

Having  ascertained  the  main  factors  of  the  case,  the 
first  thing  done  was  to  fill  in  the  whole  of  the  settlements 
•and  cavities  with  a  kind  of  plaster  which  would  easily  crack 
and  show  the  slightest  movement,  and  this  was  examined 
daily  for  many  weeks,  but  no  movement  whatever  was 
detected.  Meanwhile,  the  ringing  of  the  bells  had  been 
forbidden.  Then  an  experiment  was  tried  by  having  the 
full  peal  of  bells  on  for  an  hour,  and  a  careful  watch  was  kept 
inside  the  building  on  the  scaffold,  that  the  bells  might  at 
once  be  stopped  if  the  vibration  from  them  caused  the 
slightest  change  in  the  conditions.  Buckets  of  water  were 
also  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  tower  to  indicate  the  extent  of 
-the  sway,  but  the  water  was  affected  very  little  indeed,  and 
there  was  no  indication  whatever  of  movement  in  the  tower 
or  choir.  After  this  a  further  watch  was  kept,  extending 
over  several  months,  to  judge  whether  the  wind  pressure 
•exerted  by  the  spring  gales  on  the  faces  of  the  tower  produced 
any  effect,  but  such  was  not  the  case  ;  and  when  it  was 
further  evident  that  the  structure  was  not  moving  from  any 
other  cause,  then  the  work  of  investigating  the  full  extent 
and  nature  of  the  damage  was  begun  by  the  removal  in 
small  sections  of  the  detached  and  broken  stonework,  and 
1  It  must  be  understood  that  these  figures  are  merely  approximate. 
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it  was  found  that  a  quantity  of  the  large  and  prominent 
moulds  adjoining  the  window,  some  of  the  groining  ribs  and 
the  face  work,  were  badly  crushed,  and  that  settlement 
extended  for  some  distance  inwards.  All  this  work  had  to  be 
withdrawn  in  short  sections,  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task, 
and  replaced  with  new  where  the  old  was  too  much  crushed 
for  re-use.  When  the  upper  parts  had  been  secured  the  top 
scaffold  was  withdrawn,  and  the  next  section  of  the  wall 
and  mouldings  was  opened  for  repair,  and  it  then  became 
apparent  that  the  defects  extended  all  down  the  face  of  the 
tower  pier,  and  that  large  pieces  of  what  remained  of  the 
half-round  Norman  mould  and  of  the  later  rolls  at  the  sides 
were  detached,  and  might  easily  have  fallen.  Their  condition 
must  have  been  known  more  or  less  in  comparatively  recent 
times,  as  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  wedge  up  some  of 
the  stonework  with  wooden  plugs,  and  in  other  places  long 
iron  nails  had  been  used. 

The  work  of  repair  on  the  south  side  having  been 
finished,  the  scaffolds  were  erected  in  a  similar  position  on 
the  north  side  of  the  choir  ;  and  a  careful  examination  showed 
that  although  the  condition  of  the  stonework  and  of  the 
groining  above  was  much  better  than  on  the  south  side, 
yet  considerable  movement  had  at  some  time  taken  place 
here,  and  that  as  regards  the  moulded  work  on  the  face  of 
the  main  pier,  there  was  little  if  any  difference  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  choir. 

The  scaffolds  were  subsequently  erected  to  the  western 
piers  of  the  tower,  and  the  condition  of  the  stonework  was 
found  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  north-east  pier,  and  the 
necessary  reparative  works  were  carried  out. 

It  would  appear,  as  before  stated,  that  the  tower  is 
weakest  at  the  south-east  angle,  as  so  far  that  has  shown  the 
greatest  signs  of  injury.  The  transept  wall  and  arches 
and  flying  buttresses,  which  come  against  this  angle,  all 
show  signs  of  movement,  and  the  staircase  turret  which 
terminates  the  wall  is  about  eleven  inches  out  of  upright  at 
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the  top,  leaning  away  from  the  building.  The  settlements 
and  damage  to  stonework  which  have  taken  place  at  the 
j  unction  of  the  tower  and  choir,  at  the  sides  of  the  first 
windows  eastwards,  are  possibly  due  to  an  inequality  of 
settlement  as  between  the  heavier  mass  of  the  tower  and  the 
lighter  work  of  the  choir  ;  but  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
features  in  the  whole  matter,  and  one  which  has  given, 
perhaps,  more  confidence  in  the  tower  than  anything  else, 
is  the  fact  that  neither  of  the  light  stone  arches  across  the 
transept  arches  has  been  affected  to  any  material  extent. 
The  construction  and  arrangement  of  these  is  such  that  had 
there  been  any  great  and  unequal  settlement  in  the  tower 
these  must  have  been  dislocated. 

Condition. 

The  trouble  and  anxiety  as  to  the 
Exterior.  supports  and  lower  parts  of  the  tower 
again  raised  the  question  of  the  great 
need  of  repair  to  the  upper  stages,  and  permission  was  given 
to  erect  scaffolds  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  decided, 
from  motives  of  economy,  to  scaffold  two  sides  only, 
instead  of  all  four  sides,  as  at  Canterbury. 

The  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  this  scaffolding  was  a 
matter  needing  much  careful  thought,  owing  to  the  very 
light  construction  of  the  upper  stages  of  the  tower,  as  it  was 
felt  that  no  undue  strain  should  be  placed  upon  them,  either 
of  weight  or  wind  pressure,  and  the  weight  of  the  scaffold 
above  would  be  considerable. 

With  this  object  in  view,  drawings 
were    prepared    for    a    system  of 
No.  26.  strongly-braced  trusses  of  wood  and 

Plan  Scaffold    iron,     to     be    placed    across  the 
Truss.  compartment  above  the  choir  groining, 

and  extending  up  through  the  floor 
above  and  into  the  chamber  containing 
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No.  27. 

Elevation 


the  large  bell,  as  it  is  at  these  levels 
that  the  tower  walls  are  thickest  and 


Scaffold  Truss,    strongest,  and  best  able  to  bear  a 


fixed,  two  each  way,  and  the  upper  timbers  project  out  of 
the  tower  windows,  and  are  strutted  off  the  sills,  and  on 
those  the  scaffolds  are  supported  ;  thus  the  whole  weight 
is  thrown  down  as  low  as  possible. 

In  putting  the  scaffold  together  every  care  was  taken  for 
the  protection  of  the  workmen. 

The  scaffold  itself  was  bound  together  with  steel  wire  cord 
instead  of  the  ordinary  hemp  cord,  and  all  the  stages  where 
work  was  being  carried  on  were  enclosed  with  netting  to 
prevent  accidents. 


Stonework.       the  Dean  and  Chapter.    Some  of  the 


the  sills  and  large  string  courses.  Some  of  the  joints  of 
the  sloping  sills  where  wet  was  constantly  running  in  were 
open  to  a  depth  of  1  ft.  6  in.  and  2  ft.,  thus  conveying 
water  into  the  walls  constantly.  Furthermore,  a  great  deal 
of  the  lighter  portions  of  the  stonework,  such  as  canopies, 
crockets  and  the  like,  were  badly  decayed  and  broken, 
and  heavy  pieces  of  stonework  were  constantly  falling  on 
to  and  damaging  the  roofs  beneath. 

Fortunately  the  work  was  taken  at  a  stage  when 
it  could  be  repaired  with  comparative  ease,  and  without 
unduly  pulling  about  or  shaking  the  general  structure. 
Had  it  been  left  a  few  years  longer  the  difficulty  and  danger 
would  have  been  far  greater,  and  the  cost  proportionately 
higher. 


strain.    Four  of  these  trusses  were 


No.  28. 
Outside 


The  condition  of  the  stonework 
was,  on  examination,  found  to  be  such 
as  to  fully  justify  the  action  taken  by 


No.  29. 


stonework  was  decayed  badly,  and 
grass  was  growing  in  the  joints,  and 
this  in  important  positions  such  as 
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Reference  has  been  previously  made 
No.  30.  to  the  fine  effects  of  light  and  shade 

Outside  obtained  in  this  tower,  and  a  study 

Stonework.       of  this  view  of  parts  of  the  detail  will 
explain    the    methods    adopted  to 
No.  31.  obtain  certain  of  the  results.  Above 

Crockets  and     is     a    heavy    overhanging  mould, 
Panels.  throwing  a  strong  shadow  ;  beneath. 

that,  on  the  wall  face,  is  a  deeply- 
sunk  panel,  with  undercut  moulds,  and  forming  a  dark 
background,  and  well  in  advance  of  this  are  boldly-treated 
crockets  and  finials  in  full  light,  thus  contrasting  most 
effectively  with  the  dark  panels  behind. 

The  method  of  construction  and  of  producing  the 
necessary  effect  in  the  crockets  is  well  worth  attention. 
It  is  so  simple,  and  done  with  such  a  small  amount  of  labour, 
but  is  yet  quite  sufficient  for  a  position  such  as  this,  so  far 
from  the  eye,  where  anything  in  the  way  of  elaborate  or 
fine  work  would  be  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

One  point  remains  which  may  be  of  interest,  but  it  is 
entirely  speculative,  and  there  is  no  means  whatever  of 
arriving  at  more  than  an  approximate  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  that  by  analogy.  What  may  have  been  the  general 
treatment  of  the  Norman  tower  internally  and  externally  ? 

In  this  connection  a  very  instructive  letter  by  Augustus 
Welby  Pugin,  on  "  Spires  and  Towers,"  has  recently  been 
brought  to  my  notice. 

He  maintains  that  "  the  Norman  spires  were  in  many 
cases  little  more  than  low  conical  coverings,"  and  further 
says,  "  I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  single  instance  of  a 
Norman  tower  with  an  original  flat  roof."  And  he  cites 
the  following  illustrations  :  "  A  very  curious  plan  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  in  Hasted's  Kent  (the  original  of  which 
was  made  by  Eadwin,  a  monk,  about  1130)  shows  all  the 
turrets  and  towers  terminated  by  low  spires,  one  of  which, 
on  the  north  side,  is  yet  standing.    All  the  ecclesiastical 
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buildings  represented  in  the  Bayeaux  tapestry  have  low 
spires.  On  early  seals  the  same  is  universally  found.  There 
cannot  exist  a  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  depressed  spires  on  all 
towers  and  turrets  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  times." 

This  may  explain  a  point  in  Abbot  Froucester's 
Chronicle,  wherein  he  refers  to  a  "  Steeple  "  at  Gloucester. 

In  1088  the  first  church  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  new 
church  was  commenced  by  Abbot  Serlo,  which  was 
completed  and  dedicated  in  1100.  Two  years  afterwards  this 
church  suffered  much  from  fire,  and  still  more  in  1122,  when 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  asserts  that  "  in  Lent-tide,  on 
March  8th,  the  tower  of  Gloucester  was  burnt  while  the  monks 
were  singing  their  mass,  and  the  deacon  had  begun  the 
gospel  '  Praeteriens  Jesus."  1  Then  came  the  fire  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  steeple,  and  burned  all  the  monastery 
and  all  the  treasures  that  were  there  within,  except  a  few 
books  and  three  mass-robes." 

Many  examples  might  be  given  as  possible  types  of 
internal  and  external  treatment.  For  instance,  Durham  or 
Norwich  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  interior  with  or 
without  the  lantern,  and  here  may  be  mentioned  an 
interesting  little  discovery  recently  made  :  beneath  a  piece 
of  the  later  casing,  which  was  loose  on  the  north-east  pier 
of  the  tower,  was  found  one  of  the  stones  of  the  Norman 
arch  which  originally  spanned  the  choir  on  that  side  ;  a  record 
has  been  made  of  this  on  the  casing  stone  which  covers  it. 

For  external  treatment  Tewkesbury  may  serve,  supposing 
the  later  work,  including  the  parapet,  removed,  and  a  lead- 
covered,  low-pitched  roof  substituted  as  indicated  by  Pugin. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  confidence  which  they  have 
reposed  in  me,  and  for  their  kindness  and  assistance  during 

1  St.  John  ix.  1.  The  gospel  for  the  Wednesday  after  the  fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent,  according  to  the  Old  English  use  before  the  Conquest. 
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the  period  of  strain  and  anxiety  incidental  to  the  important 
works  connected  with  the  tower. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Cathedral  foreman  and  staff, 
by  whom  the  work  was  done,  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  they  discharged  their  duties,  often  under  difficult  and 
dangerous  conditions,  the  whole  work  being  completed 
without  an  accident  of  any  kind  occurring. 

I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my  son, 
Mr.  Noel  Waller,  and  to  Mr.  Linton  Iredale,  for  their  assistance 
in  the  preparation  of  these  notes  and  the  illustrations  which 
accompany  them. 
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No.  ia. — PLAN  AT  TRIFORIUM  LEVEL. 

A.  Passage,  commonly  known  as  the  Whispering  Gallery. 

B.  Dotted  lines  showing  walls  of  the  Choir  below  the  Whispering  Gallery. 
P.  Piscina. 

Portions  shaded  in  darker  indicate  the  Piers  carrying  the  Tower. 


A.  Modern  Houses. 

B.  Ancient  Houses. 

C.  Little  Cloisters. 

D.  Remains  of  Infirmary.  M.  Lady  Chapel 

E.  Cloisters.  N.  Road  under  Lady  Chapel. 

F.  Cloister  Garth.  O.  South  Porch. 

G.  The  Deanery,  formerly  Prior's  P.  Foundations  of  Buttresses, 

Lodge.  14th  Century. 

H.  Old  Timber-framed  Building.  R.  Remains    of   old    wall  of 

Monastery. 


K.  Modern  School.  S.  Old  Gateways. 

L.  Chapter  House  with  founda-      T.  The  Bishop's  Palace,  on  site 
tions  of  Perpendicular  East  end.        of  Abbot's  Palace. 

V.  Palace  Yard,  formerly 

Wilter's  Green. 
W.  Play  Ground. 
A2.  Refectory. 

A3.  Vaulted  Room  or  Passage. 


No.  2.— BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW. 
Sketch  showing  remains  in  situ  of  the  old  Norman  Church  as  it  existed  in  the 
1 2th  century,  but  now  encased  more  or  less  with  additions  made  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  all  of  which  later  additions  have  in  this  view  been  removed, 
Norman  remains  have  been  incorporated  in  much  of  the  later  architecture  of  the 
church  and  the  old  mouldings,  chevron  ornaments,  bases  and  capitals  have  been 
freely  introduced  in  the  works  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  See  the  Transepts, 
North  and  South,  the  Galleries  at  the  East  end  of  the  Choir,  and  numerous  parts 
of  the  interior  of  the  building. 
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GLOUCESTER  CATWEDRAL 


No.  5, 

Black  shows  original  Norman  Piers  of  Tower. 
Grey  shows  Perpendicular  additions. 


NORTH  AL5LE. 


NAVEL 


GLOUCESTER  CATWEDRAL 

PLAN  of  MAIN  RLPS  at  TBIFOBIUM 
LEVEL    CARRYING   the  TOWER 


No.  6. 

Lines  A  and  B  show  Outer  and  Inner  Faces  of  Tower  above. 
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CLOUCEjTLR  CATHEDRAL 

PLAN   or  TOWER  thro  UPPER  BELFRY 
at  the.  LELVEL  of  the:  CILLS  of  the  WIMDOWo' 


WEST  3DE 


± 


UPPER.  BELFRy 


EA5T  biDE 


No.  8. 


GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL 

PLAN  or  TOWER  thro-  UPPER  BELFRY 


HALF  PLAN  ABOVE 
HEADS  OF  WINDOWS. 


No.  9. 


HALF  PLAN  THROUGH 
HEADS  OF  WINDOWS. 
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No.  10. 


No.  14.— EAST  SIDE  OF  THE  SOUTH  TRANSEPT, 
SHOWING  THE  FLYING  BUTTRESSES. 


No.  15.— FROM  THE  SOUTH  ISLE  OF  THE  NAVE, 
SHOWING  THE  FLYING  BUTTRESSES. 


No.  16.—  TOWER  FROM  THE  SOUTH-WEST, 
SHOWING  THE  FLYING  BUTTRESSES. 


No.  19. — TOWER  FROM  THE  NORTH-EAST, 
SHOWING  THE  FLYING  BUTTRESSES. 


No.  20.-CHOIR  WINDOW  NEXT  TO  THE  TOWER, 
FROM  SCAFFOLD. 


No.  2i.— SOUTH  SIDE  OF  THE  CHOIR  WINDOW, 
ON  REMOVAL  OF  OLD  POINTING. 


xNo.  22,- CHOIR  WINDOW,  SHOWING  FRACTURE. 
POSITION  FROM  WHICH  STONE  FELL. 


No.  25 — BROKEN  SHAFTS   (DURING  REPAIR). 


GLOUCESTER  catwedral 


DIAGRAM  3UEWING  METUOD  OF  .SECURING 
EXTERNAL  SCAFFOLD  TO  INTEG?  I OU  OF  TOWEE 


No.  26, 

Grey  shows  trusses  inserted  to  carry  outside  Scaffold. 


GLOUCESTER  CATWEDPAL 

DIAGRAM  5WEWINC  ME.TUOD  Of"  3E.CUE2ING 

external  scaffold  to  inte^io^  of  towte 


No.  27. 
A.    Scaffold  Platform. 


No.  29.— OUTSIDE  STONEWORK. 


No,  30.— OUTSIDE  STONEWORK. 


No.  31.— CROCKETS  AND  PANELS. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE  FONTS. 


PART  IV. 

(b)  NORMAN. 

By  ALFRED  C.  FRYER,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 

This  paper  continues  the  subject  of  Norman  fonts,  and  we 
will  consider  nine  bowls  belonging  to  this  period,  varying  in 
age  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  Three  are  rectangular 
and  six  are  cylindrical  in  form. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  ancient  font  can  be  given  an  exact 
date,  but  the  one  at  St.  Briavels  was  evidently  made  about 
the  year  1089.  The  beautiful  south  arcade  in  this  church 
is  known  to  have  been  built  at  this  date, 1  and  as  the  stone 
and  dressing  of  both  the  arcade  and  font  are  identical,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  the  year  1089  as  the  probable 
date  of  this  font.  In  the  previous  paper  on  Norman  fonts 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  unusual  shape  of  the  waist-band 
on  the  Eastington  font,  which'  retained  the  abnormal  form 
of  a  shelf  scalloped  below.  The  waist-band  on  the  font  at 
St.  Briavels  is  also  a  shelf,  consisting  of  sixteen  small 
scallops.  It  is  quite  unique  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  frill,  and  in  fact  it  is  so  described  in  a  paper  written  on 
this  ancient  church  of  Ledeneia  Parva  in  our  Transactions 
some  years  ago.  The  writer  remarks  that  this  font  is  worthy 
of  notice,  "  with  a  frill  moulding  round  the  base  of  the  bowl."  2 

Several  of  the  more  important  features  of  the  Norman 

1  See  Trans.  B.  and  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  ix.,  p.  74. 

2  In  1884  a  paper  was  written  on  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Briavels 
by  the  Rev.  William  Taprell  Allen,  M.A. 

H 
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church  are  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  fonts  of  that  periodr 
such  as  the  string  courses,  the  arcading  of  the  aisle  walls, 
whether  external  or  internal,  and  the  pier  with  its  capital, 
base,  plinth  and  spur.  The  capitals  are  either  the  Corin- 
thianesque  capital,  the  undivided  cushion,  and  later  the  sub- 
divided cushion  or  scalloped,  while  later  still  the  water-leaf 
and  the  capital  with  the  plantain  leaf  may  be  found.  A  fine 
example  of  the  sub-divided  cushion  or  scalloped  capital  may 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  Hanham  Abbots.  It  is  not  known 
where  the  Abbot  of  Keynsham  obtained  his  font,  but  he 
evidently  brought  it  to  Hanham  when  he  built  a  church 
adjoining  his  summer  residence  about  the  year  1450.  At  the 
same  date  he  placed  a  richly-carved  Norman  pillar-piscina 
in  the  sanctuary  of  his  fifteenth-century  church,  and  it  is 
possible  he  may  have  brought  both  from  Keynsham  Abbey. 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  up  to  the 
Dissolution  a  very  large  number  of  fonts  were  made,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  magnificent  example  of 
this  period  may  have  been  presented  to  the  abbey  church 
of  Keynsham.  In  that  case  the  old  Norman  font  would  be 
available  for  the  new  chapel  at  Hanham  Abbots.  At  the 
same  date  some  reconstruction  of  choir  or  chapels  may  have 
Deen  undertaken  at  the  abbey  church,  and  a  wall-piscina 
being  inserted,  the  old  Norman  pillar-piscina  was  therefore 
brought  to  the  new  church  at  Hanham.  The  spur  or  griffe 
was  a  favourite  ornament  with  the  Norman  masons.  They 
began  to  be  common  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  were  in  vogue  for  about  a  hundred  years.  The  four 
spurs  found  on  the  circu]ar  base  of  the  font  at  Hanham 
Abbots  have  been  considerably  restored,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  did  not  originally  present  quite  such  sharp  angles 
as  they  now  possess. 

Two  fragments  belonging  to  a  Norman  font  are  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  ancient  church  at  Avening.  One  small,  sadly- 
mutilated  fragment  (7  in.  by  7  in.)  indicates  that  it  once 
formed  a  fraction  of  a  rectangular  stone  ornamented  with  a 
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round-headed  arch,  supported  by  a  pillar  and  a  wall-bracket. 
The  larger  portion  of  this  rectangular  bowl  is  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  and  forms  part  of  the  internal  jamb 
of  the  north  door.  This  fragment  is  sufficiently  large 
(2  ft.  2J  in.  by  1  ft.  if  in.)  to  show  that  the  bowl  was 
originally  2§  ft.  in  length,  being  J  ft.  longer  than  the 
Norman  bowl  in  St.  Philip's  Church,  Bristol.  Arcading 
was  greatly  in  vogue  during  the  Norman  period,  as  it  not 
only  formed  a  pleasing  adornment,  but  also  provided  a 
series  of  niches  in  which  statues  might  be  enshrined.  The 
Avening  font  has  an  arcade  of  rudely-cut,  round-headed 
arches,  supported  alternately  on  pillars,  and  wall-brackets 
containing  three  pairs  of  figures.  Five  figures  still  remain, 
and  one  circular  pillar  supporting  the  arcade  has  its  capital 
and  base.  The  apostles  were  so  frequently  sculptured  on 
Norman  fonts,  that  it  is  probable  the  bowl  at  Avening  had 
six  apostles  on  one  face  and  six  on  another,  while  the  other 
two  faces  would  doubtless  be  ornamented  in  some  other  way. 

Our  Transactions 1  contain  an  extract  from  a  report 
submitted  to  the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  Avening, 
September  1st,  1888,  by  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter,  F.S.A., 
and  Mr.  B.  Ingelow,  architects,  in  which  they  state  that  "  on 
the  internal  jamb  is  a  curious  sculptured  stone,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Fosbroke  that  the  subject  represented 
on  it  is  Adam  and  Eve,  symbolical  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Marriage  ;  but  on  careful  examination  it  is  evident  the 
stone  is  not  in  its  original  place,  and  that  it  has  been  cut  at 
each  end  and  used  as  a  jamb  stone  for  the  inside  of  a  doorway 
inserted  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  portion  of  the  stone 
which  has  been  cut  off  from  the  east  end  can  be  seen  in  the 
rough  stone  filling  in  between  the  outside  jambs  of  the  earlier 
and  later  doorways.  The  figures  are  arranged  in  pairs,  in 
three  divisions,  under  rudely-cut  arches  with  pillars  between 
each  division  ;  the  figures  are  too  mutilated  to  be  identified, 
but  as  two  of  them  hold  something  like  an  apple  they  have 
1  See  Trans.  B.  and  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  5-13. 
14  A 
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been  mistaken  for  Adam  and  Eve.  The  figures  are,  however, 
draped,  so  Fosbroke's  suggestion  falls  to  the  ground." 

Many  plain  Norman  fonts  have  been  sent  adrift  out  of 
our  churches  to  make  way  for  some  more  elaborate  structure. 
These  may,  perchance,  be  seen  in  the  vicar's  garden  doing 
duty  for  a  flower  vase,  or  in  some  cases  they  may  be  met 
with  in  the  churchwardens'  domains  converted  into  still 
baser  uses.  Carter  recorded  in  1799  that  at  Westminster 
Abbey  the  font  had  been  turned  out  and  was  lying  upside- 
down  in  a  side  room.  The  ancient  font  of  Upton  St. 
Leonards  was  discovered  at  Barnwood  in  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  doing  duty  in  a  farmyard,  and  now 
stands  on  a  circular  plinth  in  the  churchyard  near  to  the 
south  door  of  the  church.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  types  of 
a  Norman  unmounted,  tub-shaped  font,  like  the  one  at 
Tangmere, 1  in  Sussex,  and  represents  in  its  form  a 
"  survival  "  of  the  baptismal  piscina. 

Of  the  early  cylindrical  bowls  of  Norman  date  some  are 
barrel-shaped,  and  a  good  example  may  be  found  at  Leck- 
hampton.  This  bowl  is  adorned  with  the  cable  ornamentation 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  may  have  originally  stood  on  a 
low,  round  pillar.  Like  some  other  early  fonts,  it  has  been 
raised  at  a  later  date,  and  in  this  case  the  desired  height  has 
been  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  circular  base  and  a  plinth 
11  in.  deep  and  possessing  a  circumference  of  nearly  7  ft. 

Among  the  Romanesque  schools  of  sculpture  the  Normans 
were  not  so  advanced  as  those  of  Northern  Spain,  Burgundy, 
Poitou,  Toulouse  and  Provence,  and  through  their  lack  of 
skill  they  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  very  largely  to 
those  geometrical  patterns  which  were  easy  and  simple  in 
execution.  When  they  came  to  England  their  stock-in-trade 
was  chiefly  composed  of  torsades,  or  cable  ;  palmettes,  honey- 
suckle, or  anthemion  ;  chevron,  or  zigzag ;  rinceaux,  or 
scrolls  of  foliage  ;  billet,  round  or  square  ;  stars  ;  damiers, 
patterns  like  a  chess-board  ;  imbrications,  or  shingle ;  and 
1  Illustrated  in  Bond's  Fonts  and  Font  Covers,  p.  30. 
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interlacings.  These  effective  patterns  are  all  found  in  the 
eleventh  century  in  both  Normandy  and  England,  and  in 
still  greater  profusion  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  find  the  sculptor  decorated  the  whole  of  his  font  with 
one  of  these  patterns  ;  occasionally,  however,  this  is  the  case, 
and  at  Littleton-on-Severn  may  be  seen  a  Norman  font 
adorned  with  the  chevron  or  zigzag  carved  in  bands  extending 
round  the  whole  of  the  bowl.  It  is  probable  that  the  decora- 
tion of  this  font  is  unique  ;  and  although  the  chevron  is  used 
with  excessive  profusion  by  Norman  masons  on  the  orders 
of  the  arches  of  piers,  doorways  and  windows,  yet  it  is  rarely 
found  on  fonts. 1 

The  font  at  Newnham  once  stood  in  the  old  church  at 
Nab's  End,  now  covered  by  the  encroachments  of  the  River 
Severn,  and  fortunately  it  escaped  serious  injury  in  the  fire 
of  February  28th,  1881,  which  destroyed  the  parish  church 
of  Newnham.  Few  Norman  fonts  possess  a  greater  variety 
of  geometrical  patterns  than  the  font  at  Newnham.  The 
chief  feature  in  the  decoration  is  an  arcade  of  round-headed 
arches,  in  which  stand  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles.  These 
figures  are  somewhat  rudely  sculptured  ;  the  heads  are 
uncovered,  and  they  are  depicted  with  beards  and  mous- 
taches. They  appear  to  be  vested  in  copes,  and  in  one  case 
the  under  vestment  is  an  alb  with  a  girdle.  The  symbols 
held  by  the  figures  are  difficult  to  make  out — one  has  a 
crook,  another  is  possibly  a  lance,  which  might  indicate 
St.  Matthias  or  St.  Thaddeus,  while  St.  Peter  is  represented 
with  one  key.  One  apostle  holds  an  open  book,  and  others 
are  portrayed  with  closed  books.  The  pillars  show  an 
interesting  variety  of  Norman  decoration.    The  chevron,  z 

1  The  chevron  may  be  seen,  among  other  ornamentation,  on  the 
fonts  of  St.  Mary  Steps  (Exeter),  Bessingby  (Yorkshire),  and  at 
Rendcombe  and  Newnham  in  Gloucestershire. 

2  The  chevron  is  an  almost  exact  reproduction  of  a  device  found  on 
ancient  Roman  stones  ;  for  example,  on  a  fine  altar  discovered  at 
Lancaster,  in  County  Durham.  See  Bond's  Gothic  Architecture  in 
England,  p.  40. 
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the  sunk  star,  pellet  and  diamond  are  all  clearly  visible, 
while  an  elegant  Romanesque  pattern,  which  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  well-known  anthemion  common  in  Greek, 
Roman  and  Byzantine  work,  adorns  the  lower  portion  of 
the  bowl.  A  plain  indented  pattern  is  found  on  the  circular 
base. 

The  same  hand  that  sculptured  the  bowls  at  Rendcombe  1 
and  Newnham  also  carved  the  fragment  of  the  Norman  font 
at  Mitcheldean.  It  is  not  known  when  the  upper  portion  of 
the  bowl  was  mutilated,  but  at  the  time  Lysons  saw  it  the 
lower  portion  had  been  inverted  and  a  basin  cut  out  of  it. 
"  This  font,"  Samuel  Lysons  remarks  in  his  Gloucestershire 
Antiquities,  "  seems  to  have  been  cut  out  of  a  circular- 
carved  stone,  evidently  designed  for  some  other  purpose, 
probably  the  capital  of  a  column.  At  the  bottom  appear 
halves  of  the  figures  of  angels,  which,  as  well  as  the  pillars 
between  which  they  stand,  are  reversed,  clearly  indicating 
that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  placed  in  their  present 
position.  From  the  ornament  on  this  font  it  seems  as 
ancient  as  the  twelfth  century."  2  The  conjecture  that  it 
belonged  to  the  twelfth  century  is  correct,  but  we  know  now 
that  the  figures  were  never  intended  for  angels,  but  for  the 
twelve  apostles.  No  doubt  Samuel  Lysons  imagined  that  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  might  possibly 
have  had  a  capital  sculptured  with  a  number  of  the  Heavenly 
Host,  as  he  could  only  see  their  feet,  while  the  lower  portion 
of  the  copes  would  appear  like  the  ends  of  their  wings.  The 
restoration  of  this  font  has  been  well  carried  out,  and  the 
one  at  Newnham  was  evidently  most  carefully  studied  by 
those  who  undertook  it.3 

The  Norman  font  at  Duntisbourne  Abbot  possesses  special 

1  Trans.  B.  and  G.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  303. 

2  Lyson's  Glouc.  Ant.,  plate  cvii. 

s  The  depth  of  the  ancient  portion  of  the  bowl  is  1  ft.  This 
includes  the  band  of  ornamentation,  the  lower  portion  of  the  figures  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  pillars  of  the  arcade. 
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interest  for  those  who  study  decorative  work.  The  orna- 
mentation on  this  bowl  gives  us  an  early  example  of  the 
tr£-lobed  foliage  which  was  used  profusely  during  the  Early 
English  period,  when  it  was  carved  with  so  much  precision 
and  elegance.  On  the  font  at  Duntisbourne  Abbot  it  is 
sculptured  in  low  relief,  and .  the  whole  of  the  bowl  is 
decorated  with  it  in  the  form  of  six  sprays  of  five  branches, 
being  I  ft.  in  height  and  ij  ft.  in  width.  The  tre-lobed 
pattern  is  occasionally  met  with  in  Norman  decorative 
work,  and  like  the  sculpture  on  this  font,  it  is  carved  in  low 
relief,  while  in  the  Early  English  period  it  is  usually  found 
deeply  undercut.  An  excellent  example  of  the  earlier 
method  may  be  seen  on  the  lintel  and  jambs  of  the  western 
processional  doorway  of  the  nave  of  Ely  Cathedral, 1  which 
is  a  fine  piece  of  Norman  ornamentation. 

1  This  doorway  is  illustrated  in  Bond's  Gothic  Architecture  in 
England,  p.  39. 
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Mr.  Warren,  who  passed  away  on  June  24th  last  in  his  80th 
year,  was  notable  not  only  because  he  was  a  grandson  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hall,  Assistant  Pastor  of  Broadmead  Chapel  in 
1784,  and  Pastor  1826  to  183 1 ,  but  also  because  he  was  one  of 
the  very  few  persons  who  could  remember  Bristol  before  the 
great  changes  took  place  which  were  carried  through  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Warren  had  not  only  read  the  books 
about  Bristol,  but  he  knew  the  place  itself  through  and  through, 
and  his  knowledge  was  always  at  the  service  of  those  to  whom  it 
would  be  helpful.  It  would  be  true  to  say  that  there  is  no  one 
.now  left  who  knew  the  ancient  city  so  well.  From  1848  to  1887 
Mr.  Warren  was  engaged  in  business  as  an  iron  merchant,  but 
retiring  from  active  work  in  the  last-named  year,  he  devoted 
himself  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  his  life  to  the  pursuit 
of  benevolence,  art,  and  archaeology.  For  twenty  years  he  served 
on  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  when  the 
Convalescent  Home  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  and  continued  his  service  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  For  many  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Fine 
Arts  Academy,  acting  for  some  time  as  Honorary  Secretary. 
But  it  was  as  an  antiquary  that  we  knew  him  best,  because  for 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Clifton  Antiquarian  Club, 
serving  as  its  Treasurer  ;  and  for  yet  more  years  he  was  a  member 
of  our  Society,  serving  on  the  Council.  Furthermore,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1894.  Mr. 
Warren  knew  and  loved  Bristol  well,  but  best  of  all  he  knew  and 
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loved  Bristol  Cathedral.    A  man  who  could  tell  you  a  story 
about  Canon  Randolph,  who  died  in  183 1  ;    who  remembered 
the  sermons  of  Canon  Lee,  the  orphan  carpenter's  apprentice  who 
became  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge  ;  and  who  had  seen 
the  precentor  enthroned  as  proxy  for  the  bishop,  was  indeed  a 
link  with  a  long-forgotten  past.    Those  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  should  read  the  paper,  "  A  Lord  Bishop's  Enthronisa- 
tion  by  Proxy,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Leech,  in  The  Church  Goer 
("  Added  Papers  "),  and  they  will  realise  over  how  long  a  period 
measured  by  years,  and  how  much  more  measured  by  taste  and 
feeling,  the  memory  of  Mr.  Warren  extended.    The  enthronisation 
of  a  bishop  with  the  precentor  in  the  episcopal  stall,  and  the 
registrar    in    that   of   the  archdeacon,  is  happily  now  quite 
unthinkable,  but  Mr.  Warren  was  one  of  the  congregation  of 
less  than  twenty  persons  who  saw  it  in  1856.    But  he  knew  and 
loved  the  fabric  of  the  old  church  as  well  as  he  loved  its  history, 
and  he  set  down  the  fruits  of  his  knowledge  in  a  series  of  most 
helpful  papers.    It  was  fitting  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
should  have  placed  on  their  records  a  resolution  thanking  him 
for  his  long-continued  interest  and  his  admirable  work  ;  also 
that  on  the  day  before  his  death  he  should  have  attended  divine 
service  in  the  Cathedral,  and  have  listened  to  the  Bishop's 
tribute  to  his  old  friend  Canon  Robeson  ;  and  finally  that  the 
first  portion  of  his  funeral  service  should  have  been  held  in 
the  old  mother  church  of  the  diocese  where  he  had  worshipped 
for  so  long. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Arrowsmith 
for  the  picture  of  Mr.  Warren. 
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Balliol,  Devorgilla  de,  36,  43. 

John  de,  36,  43. 

John,  36. 
Bampton  Church,  61. 
Bancroft,  Archbishop,  38. 
Barker,  R.,  38. 
Barnwood,  198,  207. 
Barstaple,  Isabella,  5. 

John,  4,  5. 
Bartholomew  Family,  29. 
Bath  Abbey,  33. 
Bath,  Prior  Park,  142. 

St.  John's  Hospital,  119. 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  The,  194. 
Bazley,  Gardner  Sebastian,  58. 
Bazeley,   Canon  W.  ;   Excavation  of 
Roman  Villa  at  Hucclecote,  13, 
57- 

Beauchamp,  Family  of,  31. 

Richard,  123. 
Beaufort,  Cardinal  Henry,  122. 

Joan  de,  124. 

John,  Earl  of  Somerset,  123. 

Margaret,  123. 
Beaumont,  William,  Viscount,  26. 
Beddoe,  Dr.  John,  67. 
Bell- Founders,  Gloucester,  1 10-19. 
Belyeter,  John  le,  in. 
Berkeley  Castle,  Chaplain  of,  37. 

Church,  145. 

Family  of,  6. 

Thomas,  Lord,  2. 
Berrow,  118. 
Besford,  Worcs.,  in. 
Birchhead,  Christopher,  2. 
Black  Bourton,  35. 
Blaize  Castle,  1,  9. 
Bois,  Isabel  de,  25. 
Bonde,  Alderman,  130. 
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Bourton-on- the- Water,  95. 
Bradley,  37. 

Branscombe,  Devon,  131. 
Bray,  Ann,  151,  152. 

Ashcomb,  151. 

Barbara,  152. 

Catherine,  152. 

Dorothy,  149. 
:   Captain  Edmund,  147-9,  151. 

Edmund,  150,  151. 

Sir  Edmund,  151,  153. 

Edward,  150,  151,  152,  153. 

Elizabeth,  152. 

Frances,  150,  151,  152. 

Giles,  151,  152. 

Sir  Giles,  151. 

Mary,  151,  152. 

Jane,  149,  150,  152,  153. 

John,  151. 

Margaret,  152. 

Reginald,  151,  152. 

Sir  Reginald,  38. 

William,  152. 
Bridestow,  118,  119. 
Bridgwater  Farthing,  A,  79. 
Brimpsfield,  119. 
Brislington,  68. 
Bristol,  Adam's  Chronicle,  88. 

Archaeological    Notes    for    19 10,  by 
John  E.  Pritchard,  64-89. 

Bons  Hommes,  College  of,  6. 

Castle  Green,  77,  78. 

Cathedral,  Effigies  in,  6,  126,  131. 

Colston  Hall,  131. 

Castle  Mill  Street,  79. 

Cattle  Market,  4. 

Church  Bells,  88. 

11  Corn  Street,  136. 

Creswick  Mansion,  78. 

David,  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  126. 

Feltmakers'  Company,  139. 

Font  in  St.  Philip's  Church,  197. 

Great  House,  131. 

Haberdashers'  Company,  138,  139. 

Hospital  of  St.  Mark,  7- 

Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  2. 

Jones's  Lane,  2. 

Lawford's  Gate,  5. 

Long  Row,  139. 

Lord  Mayor's  Chapel,  6,  132-3. 

Memoirs  of,  87. 

Merchant  Venturers,  136-7. 

Museum,  68,  77. 

Newgate  Hill,  79. 

New  Globe  Inn,  73. 

Old  Globe  Inn,  73. 

Old  Map  of,  89. 

Redcliffe  Pit,  1. 

Redcliffe  Street,  3. 

Red  Lodge,  85,  131. 

Riots.  3. 

Royal  Fort,  83. 

St.  Augustine  s  Back,  131. 

St.  John's  Almshouse,  69. 

St.  John's  Arch,  70,  71. 

St.  John  the  Baptist's  Church,  Effigies 

in,  133-7. 
St.  John's  Gateway,  71. 
St.  John's  Hermitage,  1,  2. 
St.  John's  Parish,  137. 
St.  Mark's  Church,  6,  7. 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  116. 
St.  Michael's  Old  Rectory  House,  84,  85. 
St.  Nicholas's  Church,  2. 
St.  Nicholas's  Almshouse,  83. 
St.  Paul's  Fair,  3. 

SS.  Philip  and  Jacob's  Church,  4. 


Bristol  {continued) — 

St.  Thomas's  Church,  2-4,  137-9. 
St.  Werburgh's  Church,  5. 
Ship  Inn,  72,  75. 
Society  of  Friends,  1,  2. 
Sun  Inn,  74. 

Trinity  Hospital  Chapel  and  Alms- 
house, 4,  5,  6. 

Temple  Church,  80,  81,  82,  83. 

Trelawney,  Bishop  of,  3. 

Tucker  Street,  139. 

Visit  of  Society  to,  1-10. 

Weavers'  Hall  of  Temple,  139. 

West  Street,  5. 

Memorialist,  The,  87. 
Britric,  31. 
Broadway,  115. 
Brook  thorpe,  112. 
Brom,  Adam  de,  38. 
Browne,  Edmund,  136. 

Hugh,  133,  136. 
Bryant,  J.  F.,  73. 

Burford,  Church  at,  29,  30,  60,  6i,  91. 

Priory,  29,  30,  31,  60. 

Royal  Visits  to,  93,  95. 

The  "  Tolsey  "  at,  63. 

Visit  of  Society  to,  28. 

Priory,  by  Colonel  B.  De  Sales  La 
Terriere,  90-6. 
Monks'  Chapel,  90. 
Burghersh.  Baroness,  123. 

Bartholomew,  Lord,  121,  123. 

Elizabeth,  123. 

Joan,  121. 

Sir  John,  120,  122. 

Mawde,  122. 
Burghred,  King  of  Mercia,  31. 
Burnel,  Edward,  Lord,  26. 
Bushell,  Thomas  [alias  Fettiplace),  27. 

Cainscross,  119. 
Camvill,  Isabella  de,  125. 
Canterbury,  Cathedral  of,  193. 

John  Kempe,  Archbishop  of,  37. 
Canning,  George,  2. 
Canynges,  William,  2. 

John,  2,  3. 
Capell,  Edward,  9. 
Cardonel,  Adam  de,  153,  154. 
Cary,  Lucius  (Lord  Falkland),  31,  94. 
Cass,  Rev.  W.  A.,  30. 
Castile,  Eleanour  of,  38. 
Castle  Camp,  66 
Castle  Carey,  22 
Catchmay,  150. 
Charlton  Abbots,  112. 
Charlton  Kings,  117,  118. 
Chaucer,  Alice,  123. 

Matilda  (Maude),  120,  121. 

Thomas,  120,  121. 
Chipping  Campden  Church,  61. 
Chearington,  William,  69. 
Christiana  the  Bell- founder,  111. 
Christ's  Hospital,  28. 
Church  Lands,  115. 
Clare,  Family  of  de,  31. 
Clay,  Anna,  24. 
Clifford,  Lord  de,  8. 
Compton  Abdale,  113. 
Coin  St.  Aldwyn  Church,  61.  . 
Cornwall,  Cecily  le,  111. 
Corse,  114,  117. 
Cound,  Salop,  144. 
Courtenay,  Robert  de,  21. 

Thomas,  123. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  99. 

Thomas,  99. 
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Crudwell,  113. 

Curci,  Richard  de,  21. 

Curwen,  Bishop  Hugh,  28. 

Dancey,  C.  H.  ;  Ancient  Painted  Glass 

in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  97-109. 
Davis,  Rev.  C.  H.,  4. 
Defford,  115. 

Deincourt,  William,  Lord,  26. 
De  la  Pole,  Catharine,  121. 

John,  20. 

Michael,  121. 

William,  20. 
Dening,  C.  F.  W.,  4.. 
Derby,  Walter,  5. 
Despencer,  Sir  Edward,  123. 

Family  of,  31. 

Isabel,  123. 
Donnington  Castle,  19. 

Hospital  of,  4  9,  20,  21. 

Manor  of,  20. 
Dorset,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  122. 
Druid  Stoke,  1,  7. 
Ducklington  Rectory,  26. 
Duntisbourne  Abbot's,  Font  at,  200,  201, 
203. 

Dupree,  Cecilia,  140. 

Eli,  140,  141. 

John,  141. 
Durer,  Albert,  33. 
Durham,  William  de,  38. 
Dynevor,  Baron  Dynevor  of,  154. 

Eastington,  Font  at,  195. 
Easton  Grey,  113. 
Edwards,  Philip,  69. 
Egmont,  Lord,  25. 
Eldon,  Lord  Chancellor,  38. 
Ellis,  John,  7. 
Elmley  Castle,  115. 
Elmstone  Hardwick,  115. 
Ely  Cathedral,  in. 

Emeris,  Rev.  W.  ;  Remarks  on  Burford 

Church,  30. 
Eton  College,  22. 
Evans,  H.  A.,  35. 
Evelyn,  John,  37. 
Exeter,  Bishop  of,  (2),  37. 
Fairford,  Church  at,  32,  33. 

Discoveries  at,  31. 

Visit  of  Society  to,  31. 

Windows,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36. 
Falkland,  Lord,  29,  31. 
Farmer,  Henry,  114,  115,  116. 
Farr,  Thomas,  9. 
Fettiplace,  Sir  Anthony,  27. 

Charities,  28. 

Charles,  27. 

Sir  Edmund,  27. 

Family,  Opinions  on,  27,  28. 

Sir  George,  27,  28. 

Sir  John,  (2),  27. 

Mansion,  28. 

Robert,  27. 

Thomas  {alias  Bushell),  27. 

William,  27. 
FitzHamon,  Robert,  31. 
Fonthill,  Glass  from,  6. 
Fonts,  Gloucestershire,  by  Alfred  C. 

Fryer,  195-207. 
Forest  of  Dean,  4. 
Fortescue,  Sir  John,  94. 
Forthampton,  Abbot  Robert  of,  146. 
Forthington,  Robert,  Abbot  of  Tewkes- 
bury, 145,  146. 
Fowler,  Prebendary,  98, 


Freeman,  Mr.,  28. 

French  Protestant  Refugees,  6. 

Froucester,  Abbot,  177,  194. 

Galloway,  Alan  de,  36. 
Garrard,  Thomas,  87. 
Gaunt,  Henry  de,  6. 

John  of,  122,  123. 

Maurice  de,  6. 
Gee,  Peter,  3. 

George,  Portrait  of  Mother,  38. 
-Gibbons,  John,  3. 
Giles,  H.,  38. 

Gloucester,  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  31. 
Burning  of,  194. 
Cathedral  Tower,  175-194A. 
Cathedral,  Ancient  Painted  Glass  in, 

by  C.  H.  Dancey,  97-109. 
Cathedral,  Effigies  in,  139-44. 
Cathedral,  Lady  Chapel,  33. 
Discovery  of  Diocesan  Records  at,  14. 
Duke  Humphrey  of,  37. 
Honour  of,  31. 
John  of,  in,  112. 
Myindelone,  no. 

Residence    of    the    Abbots    of  the 

Monastery  of  St.  Peter,  107-8. 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  no. 
St.  Nicholas's  Church,  112,  113,  114, 

141. 
Siege  of,  98. 
Gloucestershire  Bell- Founders,  by  H.  B. 

Walters,  no- 19. 
Gloucestershire   Fonts,   by  Alfred  C. 

Fryer,  195-207. 
Goel,  Ascelin,  22. 
Goodrich,  118. 
Gore,  Edward,  9. 
Gorges,  Richard,  27. 
Govel  Family,  The,  23. 
Great  Barrington,  Effigies  in  Church  a 
147. 

Manor  of,  149,  153,  154. 
Greenaway,  Thomas,  95. 
Grey,  Robert,  Lord  of  Rotherfield,  26. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  98. 
Hambrook,  Manor  of,  136. 
Handel,  3. 

Hanham  Abbots,  Font  at,  196,  203. 
Hanley  Castle,  114. 
Harcourt,  Earl,  21. 

Family,  The,  125. 

Lewis  Vernon,  21. 

Simon,  9. 

Simon,  Lord,  21. 
Harford,  John  Scandrett,  10. 
Harpetre,  22. 
Harrington,  George,  136. 
Harris,  John,  3. 

Thomas,  132,  133. 

Harte,  Walter  le,  38. 
Hartley  Family,  20. 
Hartpury,  116. 
Hasfield,  118,  119. 
Heathcott,  Thomas,  3. 
Henbury,  8. 

Great  House,  9. 

Manor  House.  1,  9-10. 
Hendley,  Robert,  112,  113. 
Henshaw,  William,  113. 
Hereford,  Dr.  Ironside,  Bishop  of,  38. 
Hewelsfield,  117. 
Heylin,  Henry,  25. 

Hockaday,  F.  S.  ;  Discovery  of  Diocesan 

Records  at  Gloucester,  14. 
Holland,  Robert,  Lord,  26, 
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Hort,  Mary,  138. 

Richard,  137,  138,  139. 

Samuel,  139. 
Horton,  113. 

Abbot,  177. 
Howard  of  Effingham,  Charles,  Baron, 
20. 

Howell,  John,  83. 
Hucclecote,  Roman  Villa  at,  13. 
Hugh  the  Bell-founder,  112. 
Hunt,  Flower,  83. 

John,  83. 

Thomas,  144. 
Huntley,  114,  115. 

Hutton,     Archdeacon  ;  Presidential 

Address  at  Oxford,  57-64. 
Hyde,  Elizabeth,  141. 

Isabel,  141. 

Jarvice,  141. 
Hyett,  Benjamin,  144. 

Sarah,  144. 

Iffley,  Church  of  St.  Mary,  18,  19,  49. 

Manor  of,  19-21. 

Visit  of  Society  to,  18-21. 
Inglesham,  64. 

Ironside,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Dr.,  38. 
Ivri,  William  of,  22. 
Ivry,  22,  23. 

James  I.  Statue  of,  38. 

II,  Statue  of,  38. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  144. 
Jones,  Sir  Harry,  151. 

Keble,  Rev.  John,  32,  48. 
Kelleway,  John,  131. 
Kempe,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
37- 

Kempley  Church,  Proposed  restoration 

of,  15. 
Kempsey,  114. 
Kempster,  Christopher,  29. 
Kenelm,  St.,  22. 
Kenilworth,  Monks  of,  19. 
Keynsham,  Abbey  of,  94,  196. 

Abbot  of,  196. 
Kingroad,  8. 

King  Stephen,  Badge  of,  19. 
King  William  III,  8. 
King's  Weston,  r,  8. 


Lantarnam,  153. 

La  Terriere,  Colonel  B.  de  Sales  ; 

Burford  Priory,  90-6. 
Latimer,  Bishop,  2. 
Leckhampton,  Font  at,  198,  204. 
Leggare  Family,  29. 

John,  29. 
Leigh,  115,  116. 

Anna,  160. 

Elizabeth,  158,  160. 

George,  160. 

Isabella,  160. 

Rowland,  160. 

Sir  Thomas,  160. 

Sir  William,  156,  158,  160. 
Lenthall  Family,  94. 

Sir  John,  95. 

William,  29,  31,  94,  95. 
Ligon,  Roger,  34. 
Linge,  Bernard  van,  38. 
Littleton  Drew,  4. 
Littleton-on-Severn,  199,  204. 
Llandaff,  Bishop  of,  6, 


Llanvapley,  117. 
Llanvihangel,  113. 

Longborough  Church,  Effigies  in,  154-60. 

Longney,  117. 

Loveday,  Thomas,  113,  114. 

Lovel,  Alianora,  26. 

Alice,  26. 

Family  of,  22. 

Francis  (Viscount),  26. 

Isabel,  26. 

Joan,  25. 

John,  25. 

John,  Lord,  25. 

Maud,  26. 

Maude,  26. 

William,  26. 
Lovel  of  Mynster,  John,  25. 
Lovell,  William,  23. 
Lyltir,  John,  4. 

Margaret,  4. 
Lysons,  Samuel,  200. 


Mann,  Rev.  W.,  2. 
Manning,  Archbishop,  37. 
Manorbier,  116. 

Marlborough,  John,  Duke  of,  153. 
Martyn,  Margaret,  131. 

Nicholas,  131. 
Massey,  Governor,  98. 
Matilde,  Queen,  31. 
Mears,  Thomas,  119. 
Mercia,  King  of,  31. 
Mickleton,  24. 
Millerd,  Jacobus,  89. 
Minster  Lovell,  Chapel  of  St.  Cecilia  at; 
24. 

Church  at,  22-6. 

Manor  House  of,  26. 

Visit  of  Society  to,  22-6. 
Mistletoe  Bough  Tradition,  26. 
Mitcheldean,  Font  at,  200,  204. 
Mohun,  121. 

Elizabeth,  121. 

John  de,  122. 

Philippa  de,  122. 
Monmouth,  152. 
Montacute,  Thomas  de,  120. 
Monumental  Effigies,  by  Ida  M.  Roper, 
126-60. 

Mordaunt,  Hon.  Harry,  125. 
Morgan,  Frances,  153. 

Sir  John,  153. 
Mornington,  Anne,  149. 

Richard,  149. 
Morris,  William,  61. 

Nab's  End,  199,  206. 
Neen  Sollars,  114. 
Nevill,  Anne,  122. 

Cecily,  122. 

Eleanor,  123. 

Family  of,  31. 

Isabel,  122,  123. 

Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Ralph,  122,  123. 

Earl  of  Warwick,  Richard,  122,  123. 

Sir  Richard,  123. 
Newent,  117,  118. 
Newland,  118. 

Newnham,  Font  at,  199,  200,  206. 
Nollekens,  Joseph,  154. 
Norton,  Robert,  113. 
Nottingham,  Earl  of,  20. 
Nuneham  Courtenay,  Visit  of  Society  to, 
21. 

Manor  of,  21. 
Park,  51. 
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Obaldeston  Family,  30. 
Oddington,  119. 

Oldisworth,  Sir  William,  34,  36. 
Oman,  Professor,  57,  61. 
Oxenhall,  112. 
Oxford,  65. 

All  Saints'  Church,  41,  52,  55. 

All  Souls'  College,  45,  50.  52,  53. 

Ashmolean  Museum,  31. 

Austin  Friars'  Monastery,  37. 

Balliol  College,  36,  37,  43,  44,  50,  53, 
54,  55- 

Beaumont  Palace,  42. 

Bishop  King's  House,  51. 

Bodleian  Library,  45,  46,  50,  52. 

Botanic  Garden  Gateway,  51. 

Brasenose  College,  45,  51,  52,  55,  56. 

Cardinal  College,  45. 

Carfax  Conduit,  51. 

Castle,  41. 

Castle  Tower,  48. 

Cathedral  Church  of  Christ,  23,  45,  49, 
55- 

Cherwell  Hall,  48. 

Christchurch,  45,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55- 

Chronological  List  of  chief  existing 

buildings  in,  48-56. 
Chronological  list  of  foundations,  etc., 

in,  40-48. 
Clarendon  Building,  52. 
Clarendon  Laboratory,  54. 
Clarendon  Press,  53. 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  47,  54, 

56.. 

Convocation  House,  51. 

Corpus  Christi  College,  45,  50,  52,  56. 

County  Courts,  53. 

Cowley  St.  John's  Church,  55. 

Curwen,  Bishop,  28. 

Divinity  School,  37,  50. 

Domesday  Survey,  41. 

Duke  Humphrey's  Library,  37,  38,  45. 

Durham  College,  43,  46,  51. 

Exeter  College,  37,  43,  44,  51,  53,  54. 

First  mention  of,  40. 

Gloucester  Hall,  43. 

Hannington  Hall,  44. 

Hart  Hall,  43,  47. 

Hertford  College,  46,  47,  48,  52,  53,  56. 
Holy  Cross  Church,  Holywell,  43,  49, 

50,  54- 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  54. 
Holy  Trinity  Chapel,  42. 
Indian  Institute,  48,  55. 
Jesus  College,  46,  51,  52,  54,  56. 
Keble  College,  47,  55. 
Kettel  Hall,  51. 
King  Henry  VIII  College,  45. 
Lady  Margaret  Hall,  48. 
Lincoln  College,  21,  44,  50,  51,  55. 
Magdalen  College,  42,  45,  46,  50,  53, 

54,  55,  56. 
Magdalen  Bridge,  53. 
Magdalen  College  School,  56. 
Magdalen  Hall,  46,  48. 
Manchester  College,  48,  56. 
Mansfield  College,  48,  55. 
Martyrs'  Memorial,  53. 
Massacre  of  Danes  at,  40. 
Merton  College,  43,  46,  49,  50,  51,  54, 

56. 

Music  Room,  Holywell,  53. 
New  College,  44,  50,  52,  55. 
New  Town  Hall,  44,  47. 
New  Museum,  47,  54,  56. 
New  University  Examination  Schools, 
55. 


Oxford  (continued) — 

Old  Ashmolean  Museum,  52. 
Oriel  College,  42,  44,  51,  53,  56. 
Oseney  Abbey,  42,  45,  50. 
Pembroke  College,  46,  52,  53,  54,  143, 
144. 

Pusey  House,  48. 

Pitt- Rivers  Museum,  55. 

Queen's  College,  44,  46,  52,  53. 

Radcliffe  Infirmary,  53,  54. 

Radcliffe   Library   and  Observatory, 

47,  53,  56. 
Rowley  Abbey,  43. 
Royal  Mint  at,  47. 

St.  Alban's  Hall,  46,  56. 
St.  Aldate's  Church,  41,  44,  49,  50, 
55- 

St.  Barnabas's  Church,  54. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Abbey,  42. 

St.  Bernard's  College,  44,  46. 

St.  Clement  s  Church,  42,  53. 

St.  Ebbe,  41,  49,  53. 

St.  Edmund  s  Hall,  46,  52. 

St.  Edward's  Hall,  41. 

St.  Edward's  School,  47,  55. 

St.  Frideswide's  Church,  40,  55. 

St.  Frideswide's  Monastery,  40,  41,  45. 

St.  George's  Church,  54. 

St.  George-in-the-Castle,  41,  48. 

St.  Giles's  Church,  42,  49. 

St.  Hilda's  Hall,  48. 

St.  Hugh's  Hall,  48. 

St.  John  the  Baptist's  Hall,  47. 

St.  John  the  Baptist's  Hospital,  42. 

St.  John's  Church,  43. 

St.  John's  College,  44,  46,  50,  51,  53, 

55,  59,  152. 
St.  Margaret's  Church,  55. 
St.  Martin's  Church,  49. 
St.  Mary's  Hall,  44,  52,  53. 
St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Church,  41,  49, 

5i,  53- 

St.  Mary  the  Virgin's  Church,  38,  41, 
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Bush,  H.  G.,  The  Grove,  Alveston,  Glos. 

Bush,  R.  C,  1  Winifred's  Dale,  Cavendish  Road,  Bath. 

Bush,  Robert  Edwin,  Bishop's  Knoll,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

Bush,  T.  S.,  20  Camden  Crescent,  Bath. 

Butt,  Rev.  Walter,  M.A.,  Oakwood,  near  Chepstow. 

*Cade,  Chas.  J.,  Ellerslie,  Pittville,  Cheltenham. 
Cantrell,  Hugh  E.  Whitaker,  Barston  House,  South  Cerney,  Cirencester, 
Glos. 

Cardew,  C.  E.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Lanhainsworth,  St.  Columb-Major,  Cornwall. 
Cardew,  G.  A.,  5  Fauconberg  Villas,  Cheltenham. 
Carpenter,  R.  H.,  43  Canynge  Road,  Clifton. 
Carter,  T.  M.,  M.D.,  Westbury-on-Trym,  near  Bristol. 
Cave,  Sir  Charles  D.,  Bart.,  M.A.,  D.L.,  Stoneleigh  House,  Clifton 
Park,  Bristol. 

Cave,  Charles  H.,  B.A.,  D.L.,  Rodway  Hill  House,  Mangotsfield,  Glos. 


Cave,  Miss  E.  Frances,  Stoneleigh  House,  Clifton. 
Cay,  Arthur,  Lyndhurst,  Leigh  Woods,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Cheltenham  College  (A.  A.  Hunter,  Bursar),  Cheltenham. 
Cheltenham  Public  Library  (Librarian,  W.  Jones),  Cheltenham. 
Chilton,  George  Horace  David,  14  Cambridge  Park,  Bristol. 
Church,  Sir  A.  H.,  K.C.V.O.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
Shelsley,  Kew  Gardens,  Surrey. 
*Clark,  Oscar  W.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  S.  Luke's  House,  Spa  Road,  Gloucester. 
Clarke,  W.  Seftom  B.A.,  Camb.,  28  Broad  Street,  Bristol. 
Clay,  Miss  Rotha,  St.  Michael's  Rectory,  Tyndall's  Park,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Clifford,  A.  W.,  Chestal,  Dursley,  Glos. 

Clifton,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  (Dr.  George  Crompton 

Burton),  St.  Ambrose,  Leigh  Woods,  Clifton. 
Clifton  College  Library,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Codrington,  Rev.  Prebendary  R.  H.,  D.D.,  St.  Richard's  Walk,  Chichester. 
Cole,  Rev.  R.  T.,  M.A.,  18  Great  George  Street,  Park  Street,  Bristol. 
Cole,  R.  M.,  Northgate  Street,  Gloucester. 
Cole,  Sanford  D.,  68  Queen  Square,  Bristol. 
Collett,  Jno.  Hy.,  Sunnycroft,  Tuffley  Avenue,  Gloucester. 
Collett,  John  M.,  Kimsbury  House,  Gloucester. 
Colthurst,  E.  B.,  93  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton. 
*Conder,  Edward,  F.S.A.,  Conigree  Court,  Newent,  Glos. 
Constable,  F.  C,  Wick  Court,  near  Bristol. 
Coode,  C.  L.,  Meldon  House,  Stroud. 
Coode,  Mrs.,  Meldon  House,  Stroud. 
Cooke,  P.  B.,  Lismore,  Wotton,  Gloucester. 

Cornwall,   Rev.    Alan  Kingscote,   M.A.,    Burghope,  Worsley, 

Bradford-on-Avon . 
Cotterell,  A.  N.,  207  Redland  Road,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 
Cotterell,  H.  F.,  207  Redland  Road,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 
Cotteswold  Naturalists'  Field  Club  (L.  Richardson,  F.G.S.,  Hon.  Sec),  10 

Oxford  Parade,  Cheltenham. 
Cowlin,  C.  C,  Birchwood,  Leigh  Woods,  Clifton. 

Craven,  Campbell,  J.,  11  Lansdown  Place, Victoria  Square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Crawley-Boevey,  A.  W.,  24  Sloane  Court,  London,  S.W. 

Crawley-Boevey,  Sir  F.,  Bart.,  Flaxley  Abbey,  Newnham,  Glos. 

Crawley-Boevey,  Rev.  R.,  M.A.,  Kirkby  Vicarage,  Liverpool. 

Crewdson,  Theodore,  Styal,  Handforth,  Cheshire 

Cripps,  Mrs.  Frederick,  Cirencester. 

Cripps,  Henry  Kater,  Redcliffe,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol. 

Cripps,  Mrs.  Wilfred,  Cripps  Mead,  Cirencester. 

Crooke,  Wm.,  Langton  House,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham. 

Croome,  Rev.  Wm.  M.,  M.A.,  Preston  Vicarage,  Cirencester. 

Cullimore,  J.,  Christleton,  Chester. 
*Cullis,  F.  J.,  F.G.S.,  Barnwood  Court,  Gloucester. 

Cunard,  Cyril,  Notgrove  House,  Cheltenham. 

Cunningham,  Mrs.  Jno.,  The  Spa,  Clifton. 
*Currie,  G.  M.,  26  Lansdown  Place,  Cheltenham. 
*Curtoys,  Rev.  W.  F.  D.,  Cromhall  Rectory,  Charfield,  R.S.O.,  Glos. 

*Dancey,  Charles  Henry,  6  Midland  Road,  Gloucester. 
Daniels,  J.  Harold,  Lightpill,  Stroud,  Glos. 
Daubeny,  Col.  E.  K.,  Eastington,  Cirencester. 
Davey,  T.  Ruding,  Wraxall  Court,  near  Bristol. 
Davies,  Rev.  R.  P.,  The  Rectory,  Charfield,  Glos. 
Davis,  Cecil  Tudor,  Public  Library,  Wandsworth,  London,  S.W 
de  Freville,  Rev.  F.,  Oakridge  Vicarage,  Stroud,  Glos. 
de  Sausmarez,  F.  B.,  M.A.,  5  Queen's  Parade,  Cheltenham 
Dening,  C.  F.  W.,  The  Hut,  Portishead,  Somerset. 
Derham,  Henry,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol. 

Derham,  "Walter,  M.A.,  F.Gr.S.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
S.W. 
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Desprez,  Ernest  H.,  31B  St.  John's  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Dix,  J.  W.  S.,  Hampton  Lodge,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 

Dobell,  Clarence  Mason,  The  Grove,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham. 

DobsOn,  Miss  Kate  H.,  Alva,  Battledown,  Cheltenham. 

Dominican  Priory,  Rev.  Prior  of,  Woodchester,  Stonehouse,  Glos. 

Dowdeswell,  Rev.  E.  R.,  M.A.,  Pull  Court,  Tewkesbury. 

Dowding,  W.  L.,  59  Claremont  Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol. 

Ducie,  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  P.C.,  F.R.S.,  Tortworth 
Park,  Falfield,  R.S.O. 

Dugdale,  R.  W.,  Nethercliffe,  Hucclecote,  Gloucester. 
*Duke,  Col.  J.  C,  Gwynfa,  Moorend  Park  Road,  Cheltenham. 
*Dyer-Edwardes,    Thomas,    Prinknash   Park,    Painswick,  Stroud 
{President) . 

Eager,  Reginald,  M.D.,  Northwoods,  Winterbourne,  Bristol. 
East,  H.  d'E.,  Bourton  House,  Moreton-in-Marsh,  Glos. 
Eberle,  J.  Fuller,  Ebor  Villa,  no  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Edwards,  Herbert  G.,  16  The  Avenue,  Clifton. 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Purnell,  Stancombe  Park,  Dursley. 
Ellaby,  Christopher  G.,  M.A.,  Banister  Court,  Southampton. 
Ellacombe,  Rev.  Canon  H.  N.,  M.A.,  The  Vicarage,  Bitton,  Bristol. 
Ellis,  T.  S.,  9  Denmark  Road,  Gloucester. 
*Emeris,  Rev.  "William  C,  M.A.,  The  Rectory,  Burford,  Oxon. 
Evans,  Arnold,  4  Litfield  Place,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol. 
Evans,  Charles  E.,  Nailsea  Court,  Nailsea,  Somerset. 
Evans,  Frank  Gwynne,  The  Tower  House,  Woodchester,  Stroud,  Glos. 
Evans,  Henley,  3  Albert  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Henley,  3  Albert  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Evans,  Horace  L.,  4  Litfield  Place,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol. 

Fisher,  Horace,  Durie  Grange,  Cheltenham. 
Floyd,  Walter  C.  L.,  M.I.C.E.,  13  Miles  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Ford,  Roger,  8,  Cambridge  Park,  Redland,  Bristol. 
Fortey,  Charles,  9  Belgrave  Road,  Tyndall's  Park,  Bristol. 
Foster,  R.  G.,  Lennox  House,  Gloucester. 
*Fowler,  O.  H.,  Ashcroft  House,  Cirencester. 

*Fox,   Francis   Frederick,   F.S.A.,    Yate   House,   Yate,    R.S.O.,  Glos. 

Fripp,  W.  D.,  Summerlands,  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton. 

Fry,  Claude  Basil,  Stoke.  Lodge,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

Fry,  Francis  J.,  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  Chard,  Somerset. 

Fry,  Lewis,  The  Right  Hon.,  Goldney  House,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
*Fryer,  Alfred  C,  Ph.D.  and  M.A.  Eeipsic,  F.S.A.,  13  Eaton 
Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Fryer,  Miss  Gertrude  A.,  13  Eaton  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Fust,  H.  Jenner,  Hill  Court,  Falfield,  R.S.O.,  Glos. 

Gainsborough,  The  Right   Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Exton  Park,  Oakham, 
Rutland. 

Gardiner,  J.,  The  Elms,  Rudgeway,  Glos. 
Geidt,  B.  G.,  Bayshill  House,  Cheltenham. 
George,  Ch.  W.,  51  Hampton  Road,  Bristol. 
George,  W.  E.,  Downside,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 
Gibbs,  H.  Martin,  Barrow  Court,  Flax  Bourton,  R.S.O.,  Somerset 
Gloucester,  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of,  The  Palace,  Gloucester. 
Gloucester,  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of,  c/o  Librarian, 
Public  Free  Library,  Gloucester. 
*  Godfrey,  F.  W.,  The  Cross,  Tewkesbury. 
Gooddem  Jno.  Hy.,  5  Woodlane,  Falmouth. 
Gough,  W.  V.,  98  Hampton  Road,  Redland,  Bristol. 
Graham,  Walter  J.,  Ebley  Court,  near  Stroud. 
Grant,  Miss  Janet,  10  Richmond  Park  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Grenside,  Rev.  F.  R.,  M.A.,  Quedgeley  Rectory,  Gloucester. 
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Gribble,  H.  E.,  66  St.  Paul's  Road,  Glifton,  Bristol. 
Griffiths,  G.  C,  3  Leigh  Road.  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Griffiths,  L.  M.,  M.R.C.S.,  n  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton. 
Grimke-Drayton,  T.  D.,  3  Beaufort  Buildings,  Spa,  Gloucester. 
Grosvenor,  Wilshaw  W.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Granville  House,  The  Spa, 
Gloucester. 

Grundy,  C.  L.,  East  Court,  near  Cheltenham. 

Gurney,  W.  Gerald,  LL.B.,  12  Wellington  Square,  Cheltenham. 

Gwynn,  J.  Crowther,  2  Johnson's  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 

Hallett,  J.  G.  P.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Claverton  Lodge,  Bath. 
Hallett,  Mrs.,  Claverton  Lodge,  Bath. 
Hammersley,  G.  H.,  1  Apsley  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Hannam-Clark,  Frederick,  12  Queen  Street,  Gloucester. 
Harding,  Col.,  C.M.G.,  F.R.G.S.,  White's  Club,  London,  S.W. 
Harding,  E.  B  ,  13  Great  George  Street,  Park  Street,  Bristol. 
Harding,  Newton  Henry,  no  Pine  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 
Harding,  Rev.  Canon  John  Taylor,  M.A.,  Pentwyn,  Monmouth. 
Hardy,  R.  G.,  C.S.I.,  Holland  House,  Lansdown  Road,  Cheltenham. 
Harford,  Miss  A.  M.  E.,  Blaize  Castle,  Henbury,  Glos. 
Harland,  Miss,  Rosenho,  Moorend  Road,  Cheltenham. 
Harley,  Edw.  Mortimer,  35  Canynge  Square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Hartland,  Ernest,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hardwicke  Court,  Chepstow  (Hon.  Member). 
♦Hartland,  E.  Sidney,  F.S.A.,  Highgarth,  Gloucester. 
Harvard  College,  U.S.A.,  c/o  E.  G.  Allen  &  Son  Ltd.,  14  Grape  Street, 

Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.C. 
Harvey,  Alfred,  M.B.,  Darlingscott,  Shipston-on-Stour,  Worcestershire. 
Hawkins,  J.  G.,  Staunton  Court,  Gloucester. 
Hayes,  C.  A.,  Salisbury  House,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 
Hayward,  Col.  Curtis,  Quedgeley  House,  Gloucester. 
Herapath,  Howard  M.,  2  St.  John's  Road,  Clifton. 

Herbert,  Arthur  Grenville,  28  Elvaston  Place,  Queen's  Gate, 
London,  W. 

Herbert,  W.  Hawkins,  Paradise  House,  Painswick,  Glos. 
Hewitt,  J.  H.,  Manor  House,  Maugersbury,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Glos. 
Hickman,  Hubert,  72  Ferme  Park  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 
Hicks,  Miss  G.  E.,  Hempsted,  Gloucester. 
Higgins,  Henry,  Willsbridge  House,  near  Bristol. 
Hignett,  Geoffrey,  Hodshill  Hall,  South  Stoke,  Bath. 
Hignett,  Mrs.  Geoffrey,  Hodshill  Hall,  South  Stoke,  Bath. 
Hiley,  G.,  65  Clifton  Park  Road,  Clifton. 
Hill,  Miss  F.  G.  G.,  Coombe  House,  Westbury-on-Trym. 
Hirst,  Francis  J.,  M.A.,  Bampton,  R.S.O.,  Oxon. 
Hirst,  H.  C.  M.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  22  Duchess  Road,  Clifton. 
Hobbs,  J.  N.,  Concord,  Moorend  Grove,  Cheltenham. 
Hobbs,  R.  Cuthbert,  Chew  Court,  Chew  Magna,  near  Bristol. 
Hockaday,  Miss  E.  W.,  Highbury,  Lydney,  Glos. 
*Hockaday,  F.  S.,  F.R.  Hist.  Soc,  Highbury,  Lydney,  Glos. 
Hodson,  Rev.  Thos.,  Oddington  Rectory,  Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Holford,  Lieut.-CoL,  Sir  G.  L.,  K.C.V.O.,  c/o  D.  Lindsay,  Esq., 

Estate  Office,  Tetbury,  Glos. 
Hope-Edwardes,  Mrs.,  Wharton  Lodge,  near  Ross,  Herefordshire. 
Hopkinson,  H.  L.,  Duntisbourne  House,  Duntisbourne  Abbots,  Cirencester. 
Horder,  P.  Morley,  148  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 
Hore,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  22  Lansdown  Terrace,  Cheltenham. 
Horton,  Mrs.  M.  T.,  Copthorne,  9  Downieaze,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Household,  H.  W.,  Park  Lawn,  The  Park,  Cheltenham. 
Howard,  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  K.C.B.,  Thornbury  Castle,  Thornbury, 

R.S.O.,  Glos. 

Howell,  Jas.  H.,  118  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Howell,  Rev.  W.  C,  M.A.,  32  Regent's  Park  Road,  London,  N.W. 
*Hudd,  Alfred  E.,  F.S.A.,  108  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
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Hughes,  Ellard  A.,  2  Downfield  Road,  Clifton. 

Hughes,  Miss  Eva,  Colston's  Girls'  School,  Cheltenham  Road,  Bristol. 
Hurry,  A.  E.,  Hempsted  Court,  Gloucester.  (Hon.  Gen.  Sec.) 
Hutchinson,  Miss  G.,  Old  Court,  Newent,  Glos. 

Hutton,  Venerable  Archdeacon  W.  H.,  B.D.,  The  Vineyard, 
Peterborough. 

*Hyett,  F.  A.,  B.A.,  Painswick  House,  Painswick,  Stroud. 
Ingram,  Mrs.  A.,  Lisle  House,  Cheltenham. 

Irving,  D.,  M.I.C.E.,  St.  Helen's,  2  Priory  Road,  Tyndall's  Park,  Clifton. 
Isacke,  Miss,  Stratford  Abbey  College,  near  Stroud. 
Ivens,  H.  P.,  18  Alexandra  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Jenkins,  Edgar  J.,  Ennerdale,  Whitchurch,  near  Bristol. 

Jeune,  Col.  E.  B.,  Whaddon  Manor,  Gloucester. 

Jeune,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Whaddon  Manor,  Gloucester. 

Johnson,  Miss  H.  T.,  Ellesmere  Lodge,  The  Park,  Cheltenham. 

Johnstone-Vaughan,  W.  J.,  The  Old  Rectory,  Wotton,  Gloucester. 

Jones,  David,  St.  Helier,  Weston  Road,  Gloucester. 

Jones,  Rev.  R.  C.  S.,  The  Vicarage,  Northleach,  R.S.O.,  Glos. 

Judge,  Frederick,  159  Cheltenham  Road,  Bristol. 

Keeler,  H.  E.,  Curd  well  Chambers,  Marsh  Street,  Bristol. 
""Keeling,  George  William,  10  Lansdown  Terrace,  Cheltenham. 
Keeling,  Russell,  Hucclecote,  Gloucester. 

Kempthorne,  Rev.  P.  H.,  Wyck  Risington,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Glos. 
Ker,  Miss  Flora  C,  Fallowfield,  St.  Stephen's  Road,  Cheltenham. 
Kerr,  Russell  J.,  B.A.,  J. P.,  The  Haie,  Newnham-on-Severn. 
Keyser,  Chas.  E.,  Aldermaston  Court,  near  Reading. 
King,  J.  E.,  M.A.,  Clifton  College,  Clifton. 
King*,  Miss,  Avonside,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol. 
Knowles,  Henry,  Egerton  House,  The  Spa,  Gloucester. 

Ladies'  College,  The,  Cheltenham. 

Landale,  Dy. -Surgeon-General,  Dunholme,  The  Park,  Cheltenham. 

Langley,  Rev.  E.,  The  Vicarage,  Alveston,  Glos. 

Lefroy,  Rev.  Canon,  Haresfield  Vicarage,  Stonehouse,  Glos. 

Leigh.,  E.  Egerton,  D.L.,  Broadwell  Manor  House,  Stow-on-the-Wold. 

Leighton,  W.,  7  Elgin  Park,  Redland,  Bristol. 

Leonard,  Geo.  Hare,  Jr.,  1  Prince's  Buildings,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Levy-Langfield,  A.,  14  Whiteladies  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Lewis,  Archibald  M.,  3,  Upper  Byron  Place,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Library,  London,  W.C. 

Little,  E.  P.,  Whitemoor,  Amberley,  near  Stroud. 

Little,  F.  A.,  Atcombe  Court,  Woodchester,  Glos. 

Liverpool,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Kirkham  Abbey,  Yorkshire. 

Liverpool  Free  Library,  Liverpool. 

Llewellin,  John,  C.E.,  Hazeland,  Devizes,  Wilts. 

London  Library,  12  St.  James'  Square,  London,  S.W. 

Long,  Col.  William,  C.M.G.,  Newton  House,  Clevedon,  Somerset. 

Lowe.  C.  J..  Castle  House,  Flax  Bourton,  near  Bristol. 

Loxton,  S.  J.,  3  Hampton  Park,  Redland,  Bristol. 

Lyddon,  F.  S.,  5  Beaufort  Road,  Clifton. 

Lysaght,  W.  R.,  Castleford,  Chepstow,  Mon. 

Lysons,  Rev.  D.  G.,  M.A.,  Belle  Vue  House,  Spa,  Gloucester. 

Lysons,  Mrs.,  Belle  Vue  House,  Spa,  Gloucester. 

MacCormick,  Rev.  F.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  M.R.A.S.,  Wrockwardine  Wood, 

Wellington,  Salop. 
Malleson,  Miss,  Dixton  Manor,  Winchcombe,  R.S.O.,  Glos. 
Manchester  Library  (Charles  W.  Sutton,  Sec),  Manchester. 
Mardon,  Heber,  2  Litfield  Place,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol. 
Margetson,  Jack,  Brightside,  Stroud,  Glos. 
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Margetson,  William,  Brightside,  Stroud. 

Marling,  Col.  P.  S.,  V.C.,  C.B.,  Sedbury  Park,  Chepstow. 

Marling,  Stanley,  Stanley  Park,  Stroud. 

Marmont,  B.  P.,  Windsor  Edge  House,  Inchbrook,  near  Woodchester, 
Glos. 

Marsland,  Ellis,  Court  House,  Painswick,  Stroud. 

Martin,  C.  T.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  North  Croft,  Wooburn  Common,  Bucks. 

Martin,  Dr.  J.  M.,  The  Chestnuts,  Stroud,  Glos. 

Martin,  Sir  R.  B.,  Bart.,  Overbury  Court,  Tewkesbury,  Glos. 

Master,  Mrs.  Chester,  Knole  Park.  Almondsbury,  R.S.O.,  Glos. 

Matthews,  J.  A.,  Lewishurst,  The  Spa,  Gloucester. 

May,  Arthur  C,  Avon  House,  Stoke  Bishop,  near  Bristol. 
*McMurtrie,  Jas.,  F.G.S.,  5  Belvedere  Road,  Durdham  Park,  Bristol. 
*Medland,  Henry,  Prinknash  Corner,  Painswick,  Stroud  (Hon.  Member). 

Meredith,  W.  Lewis, 

Metcalfe,  T.  T.  S.,  Claydon  House,  Lechlade. 

Metford,  Col.  F.  K.  Seymour,  Royston,  Haresfield,  Stonehouse,  Glos. 

Middlemore-Whithard,  Rev.  T.  M:,  M.A.,  Hawkesley,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

Miles,  P.  Napier,  Kingsweston,  near  Bristol. 

Mills,  Rev.  C.  C,  D.D.,  The  Rectory,  Dursley. 

Mills,  H.  Hamilton,  Sudgrove  House,  near  Cirencester. 

Mitchell,  A.  C,  Highgrove,  Tetbury,  Glos. 

Mitchinson,  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  D.D.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
Moffatt,  H.  C,  Goodrich  Court,  Ross. 
*Moline,  William,  19  The  Avenue,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Morgan,  Miss,  c/o  Miss  Balguy,  The  Highlands,  S.  Norwood  Hill,  London, 
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The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  19 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C. 
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The  British  School  at  Rome,  Palazzo  Odesculchi,  Rome. 

The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  Archaeological  Section,  Birming- 
ham. 

The  Cambrian  Archaeological  Society,  Hon.  Sec,  Rev.  Canon  Morris,  4 
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The  Royal  Institute  of  Cornwall,  Museum,  Truro,  Cornwall. 

The  Cotteswold  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  Hon.   Sec,   L.  Richardson, 
F.G.S.,  10  Oxford  Parade,  Cheltenham. 

The  Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society,  Hon.  Sec, 
Percy  N.  Currey,  3  Market  Place,  Derby. 

The  Essex  Archaeological  Society,  Hon.  Sec,  The  Castle,  Colchester. 

The  Kent  Archaeological  Society,  Museum,  Maidstone,  Kent. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  The  Librarian,  The 
Black  Gate,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  Powys  Land  Club,  Museum  and  Library,  Welshpool. 

The  William  Salt  Archaeological  Society,  2  Bank  Passage,  Stafford,  Hon. 
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The  Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  Castle  Arch,  Guildford. 

The  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  Lewes  Castle,  Lewes,  Sussex. 

The  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society,  The  Museum, 
Devizes,  Wilts. 

The  Worcestershire  Architectural  Society,  c/o  Mr.  Houghton,  Bookseller, 
S.  Swithun  Street,  Worcester. 

The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical   Association,  W.  T. 
Lancaster,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Librarian,  jo  Park  Street,  Leeds. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  U.S.A., 
c/o  Messrs.  Wm.  Wesley  &  Co.,  28  Essex  Street,  London,  W.C. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 


Those  who  are  desirous  of  joining  the  Society,  can  be  admitted,  after 
election  by  the  Council,  on  the  following  conditions  : 

I.  As  Life  Members  for  a  Composition  of  £y  ys.  od.,  and  an 
Admission  Fee  of  ios.  6d.,  which  will  entitle  thern  to  receive 
gratuitously  for  life,  the  annual  volumes  of  Transactions  of  the 
Society  that  may  be  issued  after  the  date  of  payment. 

II.  As  Annual  Members  upon  payment  of  ios.  6d.  Entrance  Fee,  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  ios.  6d.,  which  will  entitle  them  to 
receive  gratuitously,  the  annual  volume  of  Transactions  for 
every  year  for  which  their  subscriptions  are  paid. 

The  Annual  Subscription  becomes  due  on  the  ist  of  January,  and 
the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  A.  Smithin,  will  be  obliged  if 
members  will  send  their  subscriptions  to  him  at  Lloyds 
Bank,  Gloucester. 

By  order  of  the  Council,  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  are  only  issued 
to  those  members  who  have  paid  their  subscriptions  for  the 
corresponding  year,  and  only  the  names  of  those  elected 
members  who  have  paid  their  entrance  fee  and  first  annual 
subscription  are  entered  in  this  list. 

Application  for  admission  as  members  to  be  made  to  one  of  the 
Hon.  Local  Secretaries,  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  Bristol,  or  to 

ARNOLD   E.  HURRY, 

Hempsted  Court, 

Gloucester, 
Hon.  General  Secretary 
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